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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





D) HE writings of M. Bungener have achieved 
a reputation far beyond the limits of his 
& native Switzerland. His historical and 





editions of some of them. “" appeared both 
in England and America. The treatise on St. Paul 
he regards as his most important contribution to 
religious literature, and he was especially anxious 
that it should be presented to English readers in an 
accurate version; for he complained that in his 
former works his meaning had been often obscured 
and sometimes misrepresented. The present trans- 
lation has been made with his express sanction and 
approval. 

Numerous as have been the treatises on the life 
and writings of the great’ Apostle of the Gentiles, 
the present volume differs in very important respects 
from them all. Its title describes it as “a narrative 
and an argument.” It might, perhaps, have been 
more correctly characterised as an argumentative 
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narrative; for M. Bungener regards the life of the 
Apostle as being in itself an argument, by which 
many of the most difficult problems of the present 
day may be solved, and many of its most vexed 
problems decided. In it the natural and the super- 
natural so thoroughly interpenetrate one another, 
that their co-operation, which the infidel or the 
neologian affirms to be impossible, is found to be 
actual and operative. In working out the details of 
this argument, many questions are discussed on which 
differences of opinion exist amongst the Evangelical 
churches of Christendom. Such discussions could 
not be avoided. Nor was it possible to deal with 
them in such forms as to command the equal assent 
of all minds. It has, therefore, been thought best to 
issue the volume in the form in which it came 
from the pen of its devout, acute, and evangelical 
author, without committing the Religious Tract 
Society to a complete assent to every conclusion 
arrived at, or every opinion stated ;—remembering 
the axiom of the great Augustine: “Jz necesariis 
unitas, in dubws Libertas, in omnibus caritas.” 
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SP) Christian era—a riotous crowd was hurrying 
out of Jerusalem, by the same gate probably 
gz through which, three or four years before, 
a condemned Nazarene had passed, bearing 
a cross. Another doomed man was now 
going to his death, his crime being that he was a 
professed disciple and worshipper of the former. 

The fatal spot is reached, and the man before us, 
already covered with blood, is thrown down to the 
ground. The people retire a few steps, and begin to 
hurl stones at him. Stephen prays, and his prayer 
is a new homage paid to Him for whose sake he is 
about to die. “Lord Jesus,” he cries, “receive my 
spirit!” Then, as the murderous stones are cast at 
him with redoubled violence, he succeeds in raising 
himself upon his knees, while, with folded hands, he 
exclaims, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge 
At last he dies; or rather, as his historian has it, 
he falls asleep—sweet image-of that peace which the 
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expiring Christian can maintain even in the midst 
of the horrors of a painful and ignominious death. 

Among those who had been the unmoved spec- 
tators of this heavenly peace, this touching prayer, 
and the terrible mangling of this poor human frame, 
one young man was specially noticeable for his eager 
excitement. It is not said that Ze had cast stones 
with his own hand. But he had ina manner presided 
at the stoning; and when the accusers, as the custom 
was, had prepared to throw the first stones, it was 
at the feet of this young man that they laid their 
garments. He left the spot breathing threatenings 
and slaughter. The sight of blood seemed to give 
him a thirst for more. 

We pass over twenty eight or thirty years. We 
are now in Rome. The reign of Nero is near its 
close; but the tyrant has yet more than one victim 
to sacrifice, and, amongst them, a man whom he 
seemed to have forgotten for some time past. This 
man, therefore, has had the opportunity of anticipating 
his martyrdom, but neither his courage nor his joy 
has been diminished by the prospect. At length, one 
day, the executioners came. Under what form was 
death administered to him—who heard his last 
words—we do not know. All that we know is, that, 
like Stephen, he dies for the sake of Jesus of Nazareth; 
and that he is the same man who, thirty years before, 
had “consented” to Stephen’s death. 
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Let us suppose this to be all we know respecting 
that JESUS for whose sake both these men died. What 
shall we say? What perspective opens before us? 

That a persecutor should become a martyr, anda 
martyr too to the very idea he was once anxious to 
destroy, is one of those antitheses which may prove 
much or little, according to circumstances. 

It may prove little, we say. Ifthe persecutor was 
of an enthusiastic and poetical temperament, he may 
have been seduced by the antithesis itself, by the 
noise it would make, or by the show of sincerity 
which it would give to his faith. 

To prove much, therefore, the case must be that 
of a calm intellect, of a deep and well-disciplined 
heart, and of a life whose great and consistent whole 
shall worthily accompany the conversion from which 
it started. 

Have we, in Paul, such an intellect, such a heart, 
and such a life? In a word, is he what he ought to _ 
be, in order that this transition from the persecutor 
to the martyr should attest, not merely his own 
sincerity, but also the truth, the divinity of his faith ? 

This is the special question we have in view in the 
following work. 
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III. 


A writer of the last century has said that the real 
founder of Christianity was not Jesus Christ, but 
Saint Paul. 

This assertion has been repeated, under different 
forms, in our day. Those who have repeated it have 
had, in so doing, two ends in view, differing, however, 
more in appearance than in reality. 

On the one hand, some persons, avowedly hostile 
to Christianity, have been anxious to free themselves 
from the frestzge which attaches to the name of Jesus. 
Making Christianity to be the work of Paul, it became 
the work of a man; and thus they lowered it down to 
the level on which they wished to see it placed. 

Others, on the contrary, have sought to oppose to 
the Christianity of Paul (which is also that of the 
church), the Christianity of Christ, which, say they, 
is much more simple and pure. 

These ideas, whatever may be their aim or their 
form, we reject. We believe in the perfect unity of 
Christianity, which unity, to our thinking, is nothing 
less than God’s plan and God’s thought, incarnate in 
Jesus, preached by him at the first, and, after him, by 
his apostles. We believe that the source of everything 
that constitutes Christianity is ove, that we have it in 
that Divine Spirit who was given to Jesus without 
measure, and who, in a large and sufficient degree, 
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inspired the preaching of the apostles, as well as the 
writings which have come down to us from their hands. 

Such is our belief. 

We will not, however, content ourselves with mere 
assertions. We will examine objections ; our principal 
object being to confirm those whom they disturb, and 
to reassure those whom they terrify. 

Several courses were open to us. That which we 
have chosen is not new; the history of St. Paul has 
long been held to present a complete course of 
Christian apologetics. But this varies with the times. 
Every defence is necessarily shaped by the attack. 
Though our course is not new, we shall nevertheless 
have to pursue it, for the most part, differently from 
those who have preceded us. It will also often be 
necessary to show that the assaults are pretty nearly 
the same: the changes being simply changes of form. 

Doubtless, these changes are important,—and in 
some respects we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves on those which now prevailamong us. Men no 
longer deride Christianity ; and those who would, in 
our day, revive the old sarcasms, would be blamed 
for a want of good taste. The work of demolition is 
now carried on respectfully, and even with pain; 
feelings which, we have good reason for knowing, 
are often feigned; but which also are often more 
sincere than believers have supposed them to be. 
Besides, it is always a mark of respect for religion 
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when so much attention and study are devoted toit: a 
fact which would greatly surprise those who, a 
hundred years ago, affected to believe that Christ- 
ianity was quite obsolete and forgotten out of mind. 

Still, these changes have their own peculiar dangers. 
Many persons who would be irritated and scared 
away by sneers, are attracted by the new method. 
They listen, and are caught in the net. The serious- 
ness and the scientific aspect of modern discussions 
please and captivate them. Not only do they not 
fight because they have no weapons; but they do not 
even dream of fighting. Sczexce has spoken, and it must 
have the last word. Then, too, in our day, many ways 
of speaking, or rather of disguising this last word, have 
been discovered. But, however spoken or disguised, 
it is none the less the negation of all positive beliefs. 
Men envelope it in clouds, often very beautiful ; they 
conceal it in the drapery of philosophy or of poetry ; 
they borrow the language of Christianity, and it is 
often under the cover of Christian words and forms 
that they give expression to the most radical errors. 
This explains how so many minds have allowed 
themselves to be led, without fear or even suspicion, 
into the wastes of unbelief. They did not perceive 
when they left the region of Christianity, and now it 
is far behind. 

Hence another reason why we should fix our atten- 
tion upon the man whom God chose, in apostolic. 
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times, to fix this Christian ground, and to walk in it 
in all the plenitude of a faith as rational as it was 
deep. One day, a sceptic, whose higher aspirations 
kept him in a painful balance between faith and 
unbelief, exclaimed, “Happy St. Paul!” And in his 
lips, this exclamation did not simply mean: “ Happy 
are they who can believe!” but “Happy are they 
who, like St. Paul, can find in the gospel what satisfies 
at once the claims of a high intellect, and the wants 
of a devout heart.” 

It is to this happiness we invite all thoughtful 
minds and all honest hearts. May the great Master 
of all hearts and minds graciously help us! 


DE 


We will not enter into any research which is simply 
learned, without having any real importance ; nor 
will we yield to the temptation to give a scientific 
aspect to grave questions. What has been written 
during the last twenty years on St. Paul and the 
apostolic age, would furnish us with matter for several 
*volumes, instead of the single one we give to the 
Christian public. Few of our readers can form an 
adequate conception of the amount of reading and 
research we have often summarized in a single page. 
We have sought to produce a work which would neither 
deter nor weary any one, whilst yet it might commend 
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jtself to those who wish further to pursue their study 
of the subject. But what we ask of all parties is, 
that they will study the work as a whole, and not 
content themselves, as often happens, with fixing 
their attention upon certain points, generally points 
on which they may differ from the writer. In a book 
which expresses its opinions on questions of all kinds 
—chronology, history, exegesis, dogma,—it is clear 
that no one of its readers, if at all acquainted with 
the matters discussed, will uniformly agree with them. 
We intreat them, therefore, not to magnify unduly 
these differences of opinion. The day of battle is not 
a fit time for soldiers who fight under one banner, to 
mistrust one another on account of some small 
variations either in the uniform, the drill, or the 
weapons. 


CHAPTER I. 
farsus—terusalem, 


1. God and his workmen.—How he prepares them.—Two methods. 
—Paul and Paganism.—Paul and Judaism.—A Jewish family at Tarsus. 
—Saul’s earlier years. —The tentmaker. 

1. At Jerusalem.—Gamaliel.—What we know respecting him.—The 
good side of his Pharisaism.—How, in Saul, the Pharisee prepared 
for the Christian.—Neither he nor Gamaliel suspect this.—Earth to 
earth theology.—The Jewish school of Alexandria ; that of Jerusalem. 
—Subtilties and barrenness.—Jealous and intolerant fidelity. 

ul. The effect of Stephen’s death upon Saul.—Exaggerations.— 
Admissions.—A political and national question.—Hopes of release.— 
Saul’s ardour and sincerity.—Historical explanation of his career.— 
His departure for Damascus. 
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HEN God wants a man in order to the 

fulfilment of his designs, he begins by 
concentrating in that man all those 
elements which, later on, by being either 
: matured or transformed, will become 

A) 3 the instruments of the Divine action. 

The God-chosen man will be indebted for these 
elements of activity and force, sometimes to the 
natural course of things and to his education; more 
frequently, to secret and, at first, unconscious struggles, 
producing a reaction all the more decided in propor- 
tion as they have been slow. In other words, the foe 
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to be vanquished will be sometimes clearly discerned 
from the outset, whilst at other times he will have to 
be served in order to be known and then opposed. 

Both these methods had to be realized in succession 
by our apostle. 

At the outset, the foe that was distinctly placed 
before him was paganism. The future apostle of the 
Gentiles was not born in Judea, but at Tarsus; and 
there he had the opportunity of studying pa- 
ganism under its rudest as well as its most refined 
aspects. A worship laden with superstitions ; schools 
in which human wisdom boasted of its boundless 
capabilities; and a civilization which was at once 
barbarian and corrupt: such were the objects which 
presented themselves to thé naturally lofty mind of the 
youthful son of Abraham. He very early understood 
what a great treasure God had entrusted to his people 
by giving them a purer religion and a holier morality, 
and how holy was the task of preserving this trust in 
the midst of pagan cities, as well as in the towns and 
villages of the old national territory. 

But, on that very account, this sacred deposit had 
become the object of a jealous and exclusive regard, 
which the young Saul had drunk in with his mother’s 
milk. He belonged to one of those families to whom 
their distance from the mother country recalled, all 
the more imperatively, the duty of an immovable 
and absolute fidelity. We do not know how his 
father obtained those rights of a Roman citizen, of 
which we shall find the son availing himself under 
certain critical circumstances ; but the religious in- 
heritance was, with these Jews, of a far higher 
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importance, and no pains were spared in order that 
the child might possess it intact. The very name, 
Saul—zhe desired—has led some to believe that, like 
Samuel, he was born after a long expectation, and 
that he had been dedicated beforehand by his parents’ 
piety, to the service of God, to the study and the 
defence of the law. We do not, however, need this 
tradition, to help us to understand what young Saul’s 
education would be. Nevertheless, it does not appear, 
though some have supposed the contrary, that his 
father had sent him to Jerusalem in his childhood. 
The literary character of his writings indicates, rather, 
that he received his first education at Tarsus, either in 
Greek schools or under Grecian influence. It was also 
at Tarsus that he learned the trade of tent-making, 
or, speaking more strictly, of weaving the stuff of 
which tents were made, viz. the hair which was 
furnished by the goats of Cilicia. Custom required 
that every doctor of the law should know a trade; 
but what, in his case, seemed to be deference to cus- 
tom or a piece of empty formalism, was destined 
to be a valuable resource in the destitution to which 
the preacher of the gospel would have to submit. 
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When the time for a more advanced education had 
arrived, it was at Jerusalem, and, as he himself tells 
us,! at the feet of Gamaliel, the most distinguished 
of the doctors of the law, that he learned what they 
could teach him. 
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The first notices we have of Gamaliel present him 
to us as a man who was free from that Judaic fana- 
ticism which repelled the very idea of transformation 
and progress. When the apostles were summoned 
before the Sanhedrim we find him saying: “Ye men 
of Israel, take heed to yourselves... . . Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 
Although in Saul the persecutor we see no trace of 
this prudent tolerance, it is nevertheless not to be 
supposed that the master’s largeness of view and 
uprightness of heart should not have had some 
influence upon the sentiments of his disciple, or, 
at least, upon the tone of his piety. If we read 
attentively what he subsequently wrote as to the 
state of his heart at this period, whilst we see that he 
expresses the deepest sorrow for his ignorance and 
misery, he never goes so far as to say that he was 
one of those Pharisees whose punctilious attention 
to minor observances destroyed the feelings of justice 
and duty. Zealous and minute observer of the law 
of Moses as he was, at least he observed the whole 
law, the great things as well as the little things; he 
sought with his whole soul that righteousness which 
the law offered, or rather, which it seemed to offer. 
He once thought it within his reach; but, although 
“touching the righteousness which is in the law,” he 
was “blameless,’’—and he could not see how, on 
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that same ground of law, it was possible for him to be 
more faithful and just than he was,—it was precisely 
this fact which gave him the vague, yet deep feeling of 
a higher righteousness and a more perfect purity than 
those he as yet knew. Thus, out of the Pharisee, the 
Christian was being slowly prepared and elaborated. 
So has it always been with those who have vainly 
sought righteousness and peace from legal obser- 
vances. Gamaliel, then, had unconsciously dropped 
into the soul of his disciple the germs of a complete 
transformation ; or rather, we see in this case, the 
providential action of the ancient law in preparing 
and necessitating the new. It was Moses, silently 
abdicating in favour of Christ. 

But Saul was yet far from understanding what was. 
passing in his soul, and it was not in Gamaliel’s power 
to explain it to him. Upright Pharisee as Gamaliel 


_ was, he nevertheless professed that earthly theology 


which thought it was all the more sure of fully 
expressing the Divine thought, in proportion as it 
studied the more minutely the very letter of the law ; 
analyzing, combining, pressing, exploring it with the 
utmost eagerness. Another Jewish school—that of 
Alexandria—had adopted another course. Scorning 
the letter, and submitting it everywhere to an alle- 
gorical system of interpretation, it had imported into 
the Old Testament the philosophy and the theolog 

of Plato. The Jerusalem school, very naturally 
terrified at this result, redoubled its respect and love 
for those holy books which were so strangely traves- 
tied; but this uninformed and servile love only 
plunged deeper into the letter, and was content with 
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the disputations of dry and dead dialectics. Such 
was the science of which Gamaliel was the most 
illustrious representative, and into which Paul was 
initiated. That Gamaliel had more moderation and 
common sense than some others, is possible ; and that 
the puerilities of the School were not much to Paul’s 
taste, is probable. Still, he was none the less imbued 
with the peculiarly Jewish tendency to literality, or, as 
we now say, to ultra-conservatism. If, in his case— 
unlike that of many others—the beauty of the ancient 
law did not vanish under a minute and sophistical 
dissection ; if he discovered in it the germs of higher 
aspirations and of an upright and exalted moral life, 
—such a discovery, up to the time when his eyes 
were opened, could only be an added motive to love 
the law with that jealous love which had become, 
at Jerusalem, essential to faithfulness. Hence, this 
inner work which was preparing him to be a Christian 
and an apostle, could not but make of him, at first, 
one of the most earnest foes of Christianity. 
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This explains the increase of hatred and fury which 
he showed after the death of Stephen. We cannot 
know how far this fury might have indicated the 
agonies of a disturbed conscience, fighting against its 
doubts, and rushing into frenzy in order not to yield. 
In our day, writers on St. Paul have greatly insisted 
upon the intensity of this crisis. Some have done 
this in order to cast into bold relief the power of the 

gospel in seizing and conquering a rebellious soul. 
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Others have followed in the same line in order to find 
reasons for eliminating, as superfluous and unreal, the 
miraculous incident to which Scripture ascribes the 
conversion of Saul. We deem this unwarrantable. 
We adhere to the miracle, not from any desire to use 
subtilty and skill in assigning to it its precise and 
proper place; but because historical truth both 
permits and demands this at our hands. If the 
internal struggle had been so sharp, and specially so 
distinct, as that the persecutor had felt himself 
positively urged to become a Christian, Paul, when 
he blames himself for having persecuted the gospel, 
would not have failed to mention a resistance so 
direct, and to some extent so voluntary. There was 
a struggle then—this we cannot doubt; but it was 
undefined, and, in his case, as in so many more, it 
was hidden in the darkness of his heart,—and it was 
only when the light of the gospel dawned upon him 
that he began to be truly conscious of its existence. 
Anyhow, his anguish of soul, up to the moment 
when he was conquered, could do nothing but help 
him to be more pitiless and stern. 

At the same time, this feeling was strengthened by 
other and less obscure causes. 
, Politically extinct, or nearly so, the Jewish national 
spirit found a refuge in religion. On this ground, the 
Jews yielded nothing to the Romans, who were 
masters of their country ; and we see no trace of those 
concessions to idolatry, against which the prophets 
had had to protest in former days. Never more 
than now was the Mosaic religion that of the nation ; 
never was it more trusted in than now, for present 
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safety and future hope; consequently, to the true 
Israelite, any attempt to endanger or weaken it 
seemed more than ever to be a great crime; and it 
was for this that Jesus had been condemned. Since 
the death of Christ, this state of things had become 
more marked. The Roman yoke had been somewhat 
relaxed ; the Jews had recovered some measure of 
their independence, and, under the inactive and in- 
competent government of Caligula, they might easily 
believe themselves called upon to attempt their entire 
freedom. This was a new reason why they should 
resist any movement tending to break that religious 
unity which they believed to be the principal element 
in their so ardently desired restoration. Saul pro- 
bably hoped for it, and invoked it with more ardour 
than any one besides. More than any one else, 
therefore, would he revolt against every effort to turn 
the wishes and the hopes of his people into any other 
channel. In all this there was no personal ambition, 
no deep-laid plan to place himself at the head of a 
new movement with a view to the restoration of the 
Jewish people. He was full of zeal; but he tells us 
that it was zeal for God, and for the traditions of his 
Jathers He says this at the same time that he 
humbles and condemns himself: so that we may 
perfectly rely on his statement. But the very purity 
of his intentions and aims, the testimony he could 
give to himself before God that he was only anxious 
for the Divine glory, were, in the blindness of his 
heart, further reasons to prevent his being arrested 
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in his career of violence and persecution. God alone 
could enlighten his soul. 

It was also due to this relaxing of the Roman 
authority that he could act the sad part to which 
his zealimpelled him. When the Jews brought Jesus 
before Pilate, and he said to them: “Judge him 
according to your law,” they replied, “It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death.”! Although 
this right had not been legally granted them, we 
nevertheless see them use it in the case of Stephen. 
His death, however, looks more like a_ public 
assassination, than a regularly inflicted sentence. 
Still, whichever way we may look at the event, it 
shows that there existed in the country a certain 
degree of anarchy, without which we cannot under- 
stand how Saul could have acted as he did, both 
before and after. We attach some importance to 
this point, because it has been objected that St. Paul’s 
biographer has, for the sake of the future contrast, 
attributed to him certain acts which were not possible 
under the Roman government. As we have seen, 
there was no impossibility; and we shall see how, 
even at other times, Rome was indulgent towards 
these national revivals, so long as they were confined 
within the limits of religious conflicts. 

Saul, therefore, whilst “devout men made great 
lamentation” over the first Christian martyr, began 
to make “havoc of the church, entering into every 
house, and haling men and women, committed them 
to prison.”? Even those who were not arrested 





- John xviii, 31. 2 Acts viii. 2, 3. 
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in their houses, but who, timid and as yet not 
quite decided, continued to worship in~ the syna- 
gogues, were sought for there; and he tells us 
that he “punished them oft, and compelled them 
to blaspheme ;’ for, as he says, “I verily thought 
with myself that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.”! Very 
soon Jerusalem proved an insufficient field for his 
“zeal, all the Christians in it being either in prison, or 
in concealment, or in flight. “ Breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter,’ he desired of the high priest 
“letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if he 
found any of this way, whether they were men or 
women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” 

He took his departure. God was waiting for him 
in the way. 


1 Acts xxvi. 9. 2 Acts 1x. I, 2. 
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Paul’s Conversion. 


1. Three accounts in the Acts.—Differences in details.—Had they 
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Each story what it should be.—Analysis of the whole from this point 
of view. 

ii. Paul’s conviction invariable.—Theory of an illusion—The old 
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—Paul has nothing about him of the fanatic. 

111. Natural elements.—A further proof that Paul had rightly judged. 
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know we as to the limits of the natural and the supernatural ?>—Latest 
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16 


“And as he journeyed, he came near 
Damascus: and suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from heaven: and 
he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the 
Lord said, Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is 
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hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And he 
trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me do? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, 
and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do. And the men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing 
no man. And Saul arose from the earth; and when 
his eyes were opened, he saw no man: but they led 
him by the hand, and brought him into Damascus. 
And he was three days without sight, and neither did 
eat nor drink. And there was a certain disciple at 
Damascus, named Ananias ; and to him said the Lord 
in a vision, Ananias, and he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go 
into the street which is called Straight, and inquire 
in the house of Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus: 
for, behold, he prayeth, and hath seen in a vision a 
man named Ananias coming in, and putting his hand 
on him, that he might receive his sight. Then 
Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard by many of 
this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints 
at Jerusalem: and here he hath authority from the 
chief priests to bind all that call on thy name. But 
the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: for he is a 
chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel: for I will 
show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake. And Ananias went his way, and entered 
into the house; and putting his hands on him said, 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared 
unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, 
that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled 
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with the Holy Ghost. And immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales: and ‘he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was baptized.”! 

We find this account repeated in two other places 
in the Acts ;? and some manuscripts and the greater 
number of the versions add to the first account some 
details taken from the other two. The above is 
in accordance with the most correct text. There are, 
therefore, some differences in the three accounts. 

Are these differences, as some pretend, sufficiently 
important to weaken the authenticity of the great 
fact which is thus thrice told? Let us see. 

The first thing to be observed is, that the three 
accounts are to be found in the same book. The 
first is given by the writer himself; the cther two, by 
Paul. Are we to suppose that the writer put into the 
lips of Paul, details which he considers as contradicting 
his own story as the historian? What prevented his 
modifying the accounts so as to make them agree 
with one another? Evidently, the writer of the book 
saw no discrepancies ; and even did we find any for 
which we have no explanation, we may take it for 
granted that Ae had the explanation at hand, other- 
wise he would have removed the defect. 

But we need not have recourse to this supposi- 
tion. 

In the first account, we are told that Saul’s com- 
panions heard a voice, but saw no man; and in the 
second, that they “saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid; but they heard not the vote of him that 








1 Acts ix, 3—18. 2 Acts xxii and xxvi. 
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spake to me.” How are these statements to be 
reconciled? 

Read with attention. We find that the vozce in the 
first passage may mean the sound of a voice; and in 
the second, the articulate words spoken by the voice. 
Saul’s companions heard the voice, not the words ; 
and this latter circumstance readily agrees with what 
Paul states: that they saw the light, and were afraid. 

But the fear, which in the second account is 
attributed to the light, in the first is said to have pro- 
ceeded from the fact that they heard a voice and saw 
no man. The two causes are very different. 

Different, truly, but not mutually exclusive, for 
they could easily be so blended as that the result 
should be attributed indifferently to the one and to the 
other. It is not surprising, therefore, that each account 
mentions but one of these causes. . 

There seems, too, to be a difference in the result. 
In the first account Saul’s companions are represented 
as being struck speechless with terror, and Standing 
still: whereas in the third account we are told that 
they fell to the earth. 

We again reply that these two facts do not exclude 
one another. The words themselves are scarcely 
contradictory, for the falling to the earth may be only 
a more vivid description of that standing still and of 
that terror of which we read in the first account. But 
if we grant a verbal discrepancy, it does not necessarily 
imply an actual contradiction. We are not obliged 
to suppose that a/Z Saul’s companions fell to the 
earth, or that they @// stood still. Each account may 
therefore be true with respect to some of them ; and 
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we know how common it is with the Evangelists, as 
well as with many ancient authors besides, to attribute 
to all who take part in a given scene what was said 
or done by only a few. 

So much as to the discrepancies. No others have 
been pointed out, as far as we know; although it 
would be easy enough to do so by means of the 
method which has been adopted. Where shall we 
find two accounts which, if dissected microscopically, 
will be found perfectly to agree? And if the great 
importance of the inspired writings forces us to pay 
the utmost attention to their smallest details, should 
it be forgotten that the degree of importance between 
the whole and the details is the same as in any other 
history ? Why should a difficulty which would be 
insufficient to make us reject a fragment of Greek or 
Roman history, be considered grave enough to make 
us look upon an incident of the apostolic history as 
incredible or untrustworthy ? 

Besides these slight differences, which have been 
magnified into contradictions, certain expansions of 
the narrative have been noted as affecting its credi- 
bility. Thus in the second account,! when Ananias 
goes to Saul, he speaks to him at more length than 
appears in the first account ; again, in the third? the 
words of Jesus to Saul are more full than in the 
other two, and they seem to comprise much of what 
Ananias is elsewhere represented to have spoken 
to him. 

' To this we reply: let the three accounts be read 


1 Acts xxii. 2 Acts xxvi. 
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again, but each in its proper place ; and it will be seen 
that they all, in the connexions in which they are 
found, are just what they ought to be. 

In the first, it is the historian that speaks. He 
gives us the facts as a whole, but he omits some 
details and some words. This is natural enough, for 
he knows that the narrative must again appear, and 
that it must appear in such a position as that these 
details will fall in their proper place. 

The second account is given at Jerusalem, before 
an angry crowd. It is Paul himself who tells the 
story of his conversion. He boldly confesses the 
name of that Jesus whom this same crowd had put to 
death. He cannot now, however, venture to dwell 
upon what this Jesus, now glorified, had spoken to 
him. The crowd is impatient, angry, and about to 
interrupt him. Paul, therefore, hurries on to a point 
where he might still hope to produce some good 
impression, and he tells of that Ananias, “a devout 
man according to the law, having a good report of all 
the Jews which dwelt at Damascus,” and who, never- 
theless, had become a Christian. How natural, then, 
that Paul should dwell upon his interview with 
4Ananias, whose words he might no doubt have quoted 
at even greater length, since, obviously, more was 
said than is reported to us. 

The third account was given before Festus and 
Agrippa. The governor is not unfriendly; and the 
king has himself requested to hear Paul, with a 
curiosity which betokens interest, Nothing now 
hinders the narrative from taking the form of an 
exposition of the gospel. Paul feels, therefore, at 
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liberty to detail fully the words Jesus addressed to 
him, and so he tells how Jesus entrusted him with the 
double mission of an apostle to the Jews and also to 
the heathen. He adds, ‘‘ Whereupon, O king, I was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” And he 
proceeds to record how, since then, God had endowed 
him with strength and courage. 


tile 


Thus we see that the very diversities themselves 
serve to bring out the unity of the sentiment of 
which the three accounts are the expression. Paul is 
fully persuaded that he has miraculously received a 
Divine mission. He is convinced that the conversion 
which has made him a new man has been miraculously 
wrought by Him whose apostle henceforth he is to be. 
This personal conviction comes out clearly in the 
Acts ; but, if additional proof of it were wanting, we 
should find it in his Epistles. 

In the presence of this conviction, only one course 
remained open to any who chose to deny the miracle. 
This was to maintain that Paul was the honest and 
unsuspicious subject of a delusion. He believed him- 
self to have been affected by a miracle ; but this 
fniracle was nothing more than the concurrence of 
natural circumstances, giving activity and completion 
to an inner revolution already begun. 

The old German rationalism did not even conde- 
scend to arrange artistically the elements of the scene 
it thus conceived. Paul was supposed to have been 
thrown to the earth during a thunder-storm. Probably 
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he was on horseback: the horse was frightened by a 
flash of lightning ; its rider was overthrown ; he 
struck his head in falling; and the blow, for some 
moments, disturbed his reason. He thought he had 
received his death-stroke. To this thought there was 
instantly associated the Jewish idea of punishment. 
But for what ? Evidently for what he had done at 
Jerusalem, for what he contemplated doing elsewhere, 
and for this very journey which he was pursuing in 
search of more victims. Very soon this idea took 
shape: only, instead of his bleeding victims, it was 
Jesus himself who appeared to him, and who spake 
the words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
Modern rationalism suggests substantially the same 
explanation, but it puts it forth with more skill. The 
ends it has in view, however, are far more important. 
Its object is not merely to deny miracles, whilst 
leaving to Christianity the character of a revelation, 
that is, of a supernatural and divine fact. It aims, in 
every miracle which it assails—whether the conversion 
of Paul, or the resurrection of Jesus Christ, or any 
other—to attack the supernatural generally, the very 
idea of a supernatural revelation, consequently, also, 
of all revelations ; for it is but trifling with a word to 
use it after it has been deprived of all its original 
meaning. This aim is bolder than that of the older 
rationalism, but the means used to attain it are more 
moderate and more philosophical. Hence the skill 
to which we have already referred, and hence, too, in 
the case of our apostle, the subtilties and the modifi- 
cations introduced into the romance which has been 
substituted for the simple account of his conversion 
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as given to us in the Acts. But put aside these pic- 
torial details and these subtle distinctions, by which 
the transition from reality to fiction is made so imper- 
ceptible, and the only real difference is, instead of a 
fall from horseback, we have a fever or a sun-stroke. 

The arguments to be used in opposition to both the 
new and the old rationalism must, therefore, be the 
same. 

With respect to the sun-stroke, as also to the 
thunder-storm and the fall from horseback, we would 
ask whether Paul, taking into consideration the whole 
of his life and his writings, seems to have been the sort 
of man to deceive himself as to the nature and effects 
of such common accidents. The more simple such 
solutions appear to us, the more difficult is it to 
conceive that Paul should not have had them sug- 
gested to his own mind, either by his own reflection 
or by that of others; and that, when once his reason 
and his conscience had been stirred, he should not 
have admitted that he had to do with a simply natural 
phenomenon. What right have we to suppose such a 
man as he to be susceptible of a mental blindness, or 
a folly against which we feel ourselves so safe ? 

Whether or not this solution were suggested to him 
as we have supposed, it is certain that he soon found 
himself in circumstances which were well calculated 
to bring it before him with special force. The priva- 
tions, the cruelties, the blows, the death, to which he 
was perpetually exposed, were but so many appeals 
to him to be perfectly sure that he was right in per- 
sisting as he did; and every appeal sent him neces- 
sarily back to the road to Damascus, to the shining 
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light, to the voice that was heard, and to those 
solemn, yet touching accents: “Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?” If, on that memorable day, he was 
merely the subject of an illusion, then nothing remains 
in his grasp. He knows that others have become 
Christians without the aid of a miracle ; but, inasmuch 
as he started with the conviction that his own conver- 
sion was miraculous, the least doubt on this point 
would be of vital importance. Bound to Jesus by 
thankfulness and love, if the first link be broken— 
then farewell to all the rest. But it is far otherwise. 
The more he advances along the rugged journey of 
his life, the more is the starting-point clear, definite, 
and certain in his memory. He knows not only 
whom he has believed, but also ow he came to 
believe. At Jerusalem, before the crowd; at Cesarea, 
before Agrippa and Festus; at the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of his career ; wheresoever he is 
called upon to declare what he was once, and what he 
is now, he constantly reverts to the story of his con- 
version as to the wonderful and Divine origin of his 
faith. 

Nor let us be told that all this was mere enthusiasm. 
If by enthusiasm be meant the suspension of common 
sense or the forsaking of reason, surely never man 
was less an enthusiast than Paul. In his most 
fervent pages, however high and far he may bear us 
with him, we never cease to feel that we are with a 
man who reasons, and who knows whence he started 
and whither he would lead. His style may be some- 
times involved, but his thought is always logical; 
and the more we examine it the more it appears like 
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a well-woven tissue of strong threads, denoting the 
firmness and steadiness of the hand that wrought it. 
Is this the man who for thirty years was the sport of 
an illusion, which consisted in recalling as true a fact 
which was manifestly false; and as supernatural, a 
phenomenon which was only natural! 


III. 


In this supernatural phenomenon, as we have 
already remarked, a place was found for the action of 
certain natural elements: an internal work had evi- 
dently prepared the future apostle to receive the 
influence of the miracle. All that we deny is that 
this inner preparation could have developed the 
miracle itself, or rather a mistaken belief in the 
miracle. If Paul, in recalling his previous impressions, 
had recognised that he was then ready to be con- 
verted, would not this be a further guarantee that he 
had rationally considered the event, and that he had 
divested it of the useless element of the supernatural ? 
But no. His invariable, his immovable conviction is 
that nothing less than a miracle could suffice to turn 
the persecutor into the Christian. Once again, then, 
we repeat, he was not conscious of the degree of pre- 
* paration at which he had arrived before his journey 
to Damascus, and it is with absolutely good grounds 
that he remains convinced of the miracle. 

Yet it is still urged that, whether sufficient or not, 
this state of preparation was in existence. The miracle 
comprehended certain sound natural elements: it is, 
therefore, open to suspicion. 
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This amounts to saying, “It is for us to determine 
under what conditions the Divine power is to inter- 
vene, if we are called upon to believe at all in its 
intervention.” It is supposed to be always mindful of 
our objections, and anxious to anticipate them, like a 
common juggler, who never performs his feats without 
first urging the spectators to assure themselves that 
there is no deception or fraud! It is not thus that the 
Divine power proceeds. When it chooses to act alone, 
it does so; and when it chooses to avail itself of a 
certain concurrence of impressions and ideas in the 
human soul, which, however, it does not require as a 
help, it doessotoo. Study the miracles of Christ from 
this point of view. He is never anxious to perform 
them in such a way as that they will absorb attention 
on themselves, or on his personal power ; on the con- 
trary, whenever it is possible, he insists on obtaining 
a sympathy which, though it does not help the 
miracle, nevertheless renders it more impressive and 
fruitful. Thus, in the case of the two blind men 
who cry to him, “ Thou Son of David, have mercy on 
us,” he replies, “Believe ye that I am able to do this? 
They said unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched 
he their eyes, saying, According to your faith be 
it unto you.”! And the blind men were healed. 
On other occasions he asks no question beforehand ; 
but when the cure is effected, he declares that it is 
done “ according to the faith” of the healed. The 
Divine work is complete ; but yet man, or the heart 
of man, is in association with it. 
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1 Matt. ix. 28, 29, 
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We therefore see that Paul, or the heart of Paul, 
may have been associated in the work of his conver- 
sion. The Lord could not say to him, “Be it unto 
thee according to thy faith,” nor yet, “It is done to 
thee according to thy faith,” since his faith had not 
reached the desire to be a Christian; yet the Lord 
neither could nor would exclude the elements of con- 
version which might be found in this anxious and 
struggling faith. Besides, are we authorised to deny 
that this anxiety and struggle were not Christ’s work, 
and, consequently, the first step in the miracle ? 
Boldly enough do we draw the line between the 
human and the Divine spheres of operation, between 
the natural and the supernatural; but are we sure 
that God places it just where we do? Are we even 
sure that for him it exists at all, and that the preli- 
minary work in the soul of Paul was in itself less 
miraculous than the event which crowned that 
work ? 

The attempt to explain the whole by that which 
was only preliminary, and to consider it as a purely 
psychological phenomenon, shows that the very fact 
of Paul’s conversion has not been seriously studied. 
On this point we appeal to the writer, who has most 
conscientiously studied the life of the apostle from the 
cfitical and negative point of view. Baur, who does 
not quite abandon the so-called matural solution, 
nevertheless, in his advancing years, shows that he 
is less and less satisfied with it. Thus, in his last 
great work, “Christianity and the Church in the First 
Three Centuries,” of which a second and revised 
edition was published a little before his death, he 
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confesses that the conversion of St. Paul has always 
been to him an insoluble problem, and that “no 
psychological or dialectical analysis can sufficiently 
explain the mystery of that act by which God revealed 
his Son to him.” 

We ask no more. 


CHAPTER III. 
Historical Sourves, 


1. The victor : the vanquished.—The first three days at Damascus. 
—Ananias.—Always two sides to a miracle.—Astonishment of the 


Jews. 

11. Two accounts to be combined.—The Acts and the Epistles.— 
Real difficulties : imaginary ones.—The result as to the question of 
authenticity.— Peter and Paul.—The purpose ascribed to the book of 
Acts, written, as used to be said, in the second century.—Curious 


mode of proceeding, ; 

uu. The author of the Acts.—-The same intention attributed to him. 
—To what extent it may be admitted.—True estimate of the conflict 
between Peter and Paul.—Was there any necessity that their historian 


should be inexact ? 
Iv. The sojourn at Damascus’and the voyage in Arabia. 


Te 


@ HE traveller to Damascus, bruised and 
broken indeed, yet a conqueror, arrived at 


man, created in him by the mysterious 
word of the Lord. The bruised and broken 
man was the Pharisee, the blind champion 
of the law, the persecutor of the gospel. 

To consummate this crushing of the old man, God 
had bruised the body as well as the soul. For three 
days Paul can neither eat nor drink; for three days 
his eyes are closed; and notwithstanding what hé 
D 
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believes he has learned of God’s designs respecting 
him, he possibly at times asks whether he may not 
be mistaken as to the sense of the words he heard, 
and whether the darkness in which he is plunged 
might not be the terrible and irrevocable punishment 
of his hardness of heart. Then, how much does he 
as yet know of that religion under whose yoke he 
has been so violently thrown? He bears the yoke, 
but he understands it but little; it conquers him, 
but it can scarcely comfort him as yet. The Lord 
sees fit to keep him waiting; he knows what elements 
of progress and gratitude can be elaborated in a 
soul thus tried. At length, being divinely warned, 
Ananias comes, bringing with him the healing of 
the body and the lifting up of the soul; the light 
restored to his eyes is a symbol of the light which is 
brought to his soul by that humble Christian who 
preceded the great apostle in his knowledge of 
Christ. Always, in the miracle, do we notice these 
two bearings; the one upon the body, the other 
upon the soul,—and these two are sure to remain 
indissolubly united in the apostles memory. And 
here again we find the answer to an objection which 
is often raised, viz: that the supernatural is useless, 
Inquire of St. Paul; and, right on to the end of his 
career, it will be seen that these miraculous facts are 
blended in his mind and in his heart with the grace 
they conveyed to him in those days when God laid 
hold upon him. And if we remember that it is to 
him, and to him such as he was made by those days, 
that so many millions of souls are indebted for their 
knowledge of the gospel, these so-called useless facts 
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will be found to have had an immense influence in 
the history of the human race. 

Paul is now a Christian, and ready to preach the 
gospel. Is he at the same time in full possession of 
its doctrines? We postpone this question for the 
present. At any rate, he is ready to proclaim this 
fundamental fact: Jesus is the Son of God. At this 
strange declaration men say to one another in the 
synagogues of Damascus: “Is not this he that 
destroyed them which called on this name in Jerusa- 
lem, and came hither for that intent, that he might 
bring them bound unto the’chief priests?” But Paul, 
it is added, “increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Christ.” 


II. 


One could wish to be able to follow the apostle, 
step by step, in this second period of his life, between 
his conversion and his apostleship properly so called. 
Unfortunately, many details are lacking, and it is 
not easy to determine the order of even the principal 
events. We must combine two accounts, evidently 
supplementary the one to the other, but which, 
bécause they were written independently of each 
other, often omit that which would facilitate the 
task of making them into one complete whole. Thus, 
in the Acts, everything that relates to Paul during 
the first years of this period, is told as if casually, 
and, as it would seem, simply in order that he may 
be known when the time shall come for him to step 
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forward into his prominent place. In the Epistle to: 
the Galatians, it is Paul himself, not as historian, but 
simply in the development of an idea, who recalls 
some of the incidents of his life at that period, and 
who, therefore, naturally omits whatever does not 
belong to his subject. 

In our day, much importance has been attached 
to the alleged want of agreement between the Acts 
and the Epistle to the Galatians, as well as certain 
parts of other epistles. All existing difficulties, 
instead of being considered as the results of an 
evident diversity in aim, have been turned into impos- 
sibilities. To the real difficulties have been added 
some imaginary ones, the subtle discoveries of that 
minute criticism, before which no historic record could 
stand. Perhaps, therefore, we had here better retrace 
our steps somewhat; and as we have in hand the 
sources of Paul’s history, expound with some care 
the grounds of our confidence. 

These difficulties, which are so much criticised, 
furnish, in many cases, an argument in favour of the 
credibility and the authenticity of the Acts. If this 
book were, as one has attempted to show, a work of 
the second century, would not the writer, who styles 
himself one of Paul’s companions, have tried to be 
always in agreement with the apostle’s writings? And 
in particular, as respecting that portion of the apostle’s 
life which is before us now, would he have neglected 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the most precise and the 
most historic of all ? 

This neglect would be rendered all the more 
impossible if, as has been supposed, the author 
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cherished the secret purpose of effecting a closer 
union between the Judaizing Christians—the disciples 
of Peter—and the disciples of Paul. According to 
this hypothesis, the book would no longer be a 
history, but a sort of historical romance, in which 
Peter and Paul, the representatives of two distinct 
tendencies, would be shown as pursuing the same 
course, or nearly so. Then, having determined to be 
inexact on certain points, it is clear that the writer 
would follow the epistles all the more strictly, 
wherever they did not hinder him, and thus make for 
himself a defence out of this easy precision. 

Many of the discrepancies which are pointed out 
would be inexplicable according to this hypothesis, 
and even serve to refute it. But let us see what it is 
worth in itself. 

The first thing to be noticed is the mode of pro- 
cedure. One begins by representing the two apostles 
as separated from each other by an abyss. Then, 
because, in the Acts, this abyss is reduced to vastly 
smaller proportions, they are immediately convicted 
of unauthenticity and falsehood. 

But, we are told, it is-in the epistles of Paul that 
this abyss is shown to us in all its depth. We shall 
soon have to examine this question; for the present 
we are content to affirm that a careful examination 
will lead to a totally different opinion, and thus con- 
firm the credibility of the Acts. 
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III. 


With a unanimous voice, Christian antiquity points 
out Luke, the writer of the third gospel, and the com- 
panion of Paul in his travels, as the author of the 
Acts. The “former treatise,” mentioned in the 
preface, can be no other than the gospel ascribed to 
Luke, the two writings being distinguished by a purer 
style, a style more truly Greek than most other parts 
of the New Testament. The testimonies of the 
Fathers are numerous, and are given without hesi- 
tation. 

In the face of this unanimity, which it was not pos- 
sible to ignore, the critical school has suggested a 
middle course. The book is allowed to retain its 
traditional date—z.e¢, somewhere near Paul’s death; 
but it is contended that it is a history arranged with 
a view to conciliation. He who arranged it is Luke 
himself. 

May we accept this view? If it must be maintained 
that the author had to remove all traces of a deep 
and fundamental difference between Peter and Paul, 
it is clear that we cannot, any more than at first, 
admit an hypothesis whose basis seems to us to be 
false. But if it be simply a question of admitting 
that the author may have softened, or even omitted, 
certain traces of a struggle which had calmed down 
at the time when he wrote, we may do so readily, and 
in so doing we do not touch either his authority or 
his veracity. For, in fact, from this point of view, 
there is no contradiction between the calmer narratives 
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of the historian and the vivacity with which Paul, at 
the height of the struggle, may have told the same 
incidents or described the same ideas. 

Moreover, we must be careful to ascertain in each 
case, the light in which the apostle considered the 
conflict. All the anger which he expresses in his 
epistles against the Judaizing teachers in Corinth and 
Galatia, is said to have been felt against Peter. By 
no means. These teachers, as we shall see further on, 
always more Jewish than Christian, attacked without 
mercy the free gospel preached by Paul. Admit that 
Peter at first felt it difficult to accept its larger con- 
ceptions, and that, even when he had accepted them, 
he still, during the first few years, made too many 
concessions to Judaism, thus bringing upon himself 
the rebukes of his colleague :—nevertheless, nothing 
warrants our supposing that the dissension which had 
already left the territory of principles, and was now 
nothing more than a question of conduct, did not 
gradually become weaker, till at last it ceased to 
exist altogether. Nay more, have we not a proof 
that it was so? So long as we believe in the authen- 
ticity of the first epistle of Peter, so long will it be 
impossible to believe in any serious disagreement 
between Paul and its writer. But the critics who date 
the Acts from the second century, have not failed to 
assign the same period to the epistle, written, they 
say, with the same view—viz., a posthumous recon- 
ciliation. It will be perceived that everything is made 
to yield to the requirements of the system. Let us 
cling to our own, that is, to facts, and say: there was 
no necessity that the historian should, at great cost of 
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arrangement and invention, reconcile, after their death, 
two men who, for many years before their death, had 
walked together in manifest agreement. And as to 
the period of the conflict, if the historian has softened 
some of its features, are we on that account entitled 
to say that he has substantially altered, or materially 
affected it as a whole? Has he concealed the Jewish 
character, either of the faith or the worship of the 
Christians at Jerusalem? Are not Peter’s first dis- 
courses sufficiently impregnated with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions ? And when we find that the 
broader spirit of Paul is gradually making itself felt, 
where, in this gradual process of change, shall we 
find the step which we may be entitled to call unlikely 
or forced ? 


IV, 


We shall have to return to this book again and 
again. Paul’s epistles, which are other sources of his 
history, will frequently bring before us the question of 
authenticity. But the Epistle to the Galatians, which 
is the only one we have at present to study in con- 
nection with the Acts, has never been seriously 
attacked. 

Here, then, we have an instance of how difficulties 
disappear, if only we are not in too great a hurry to 
declare them insoluble. 

According to the Acts, Paul, after becoming a Chris- 
tian, remains at Damascus until, by persecution, he is 
forced to leave it. According to the epistle, he re- 
mains at Damascus for only a short period ; he then 
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goes into Arabia, afterwards he returns to Damascus ; 
and it is not till after this second sojourn there that, 
driven away by persecution, he returns to Jerusalem. 

The only thing to be settled is whether the journey 
in Arabia can be included in what the Acts represent 
as a continuous sojourn at Damascus. Now, accord- 
ing to the Acts, this sojourn was a long one, and the 
idea that it was not so, is merely the result of an 
erroneous translation. The words in ch. ix. 23 are, 
“And after that many days were fulfilled”—an old 
form of expression, sufficiently comprehensive to. 
admit of the three years which, the apostle tells us, 
elapsed between his conversion and his return to Jeru- 
salem. On the other hand, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Acts should omit this Arabian journey, 
which Paul only barely mentions in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and to which he makes no other reference. 
Finally, let it be observed that by Arabia is not 
meant the vast country of that name, but a small 
province neighbouring upon Damascus, and to which 
the name was commonly given. 
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CCORDING to the apostle, then, three years 
elapsed between his conversion and_ his 
return to Judea. How long the journey 
in Arabia lasted he does not say. Inas- 
much as the Acts give us no details of his 
sojourn at Damascus except at the begin- 
ning and the end of it, we may suppose that his 
absence was somewhat protracted. The interest of 
the question is in this: What was Paul doing in 
Arabia? If we consider how important this period 
must have been to his religious development, it is 
difficult not to fancy him consecrating to meditation 
and prayer the time he spent in a region that was 
comparatively desert, and in which there is no trace 
of his having actively exercised his ministry. It was 
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in a retreat like this that Moses and John the Baptist 
had been prepared for their mission ; and the Master 
himself, to whom Paul was about to consecrate his 
life, had prepared himself for his great work in re- 
tirement. It is probably to this period that the 
apostle often refers in his epistles, when he speaks of 
having received his knowledge of Christian truth from 
God himself, without the intervention of man. All 
his knowledge as a doctor of the law he ascribes to 
Gamaliel; but all his knowledge as a teacher of grace 
he will not have us consider otherwise than as a direct 
and miraculous gift of the Holy Spirit. What idea 
did he form of this gift? What share in this deep ~ 
and fertile elaboration of his faith did he assign to 
his reflections and his prayers? In a word, to use 
the scriptural expression, what was his view of inspi- 
ration? This question would lead us far. It is 
doubtful whether the apostle ever sought to solve it 
systematically. Two things, however, remain none 
the less fixed in his mind; the one was, as we have 
just seen, that his Christianity, or, as he himself calls 
it, his gospel, was produced in him by the Spirit of 
God ; the other, a result of the first, was, that hence- 
forth, his time, strength, and life belonged unre- 
_ servedly to the work for which God had chosen and 
' prepared him. 


Il. 


On this latter point, one other question remains to 
be considered. We may call it an official question, 
and it may seem somewhat strange that it should be 
necessary to call attention to it at all. Yet, in Paul’s 
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time, it was often discussed, and in our days it recurs 
again, although with a view to other results. 

What, then, was Paul’s relation, legally, or hierar- 
chically, to the other apostles who had been chosen, 
taught, and sent by Jesus himself ? 

Paul energetically repels the idea of any sort of 
inferiority ; he feels that it would be an injury to 
his. miraculous and exceptional vocation if he were 
to admit that it was not equal to the visible vocation 
on which the Twelve rested their authority. When 
the Judaizers attempted to use against him, as well as 
against his more catholic teaching, the position which 
their formality, and, still more, their antipathies, led 
them to regard as abnormal and illegal, he did not 
even stop to discuss their objections in detail. “Am 
I not an apostle ?” says he to the Corinthians. He 
boldly denies that the having lived with Jesus consti- 
tuted a privilege in this matter, and he adds: “ Have 
I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?”! He had, in fact, 
seen him—seen him in his glory; and was not this as 
much, and even more, than to have seen him for three 
years in his humanity? Besides, there is nothing to 
show that the apostles themselves felt any difficulty 
in recognising the lawfulness of this exceptional call, 
for which they, however, have no other evidence than 
Paul’s affirmation. Immediately after the death of 
Jesus, when it was necessary to appoint a successor to 
Judas, the condition laid down was that the selected 
man should “ have companied with us all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us.” But 
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the sequel shows us that this was rather a sentiment 
of propriety, a homage paid to the Master’s memory, 
than the determination to lay down a legal condition. 
In fact, we see that the apostles recognise as fellow- 
labourers and colleagues, even before Paul joined 
them, all those who, by their abounding faith and zeal, 
were pointed out as chosen of God for the advance 
of his cause. Thus it was with Stephen and Philip, 
who, at first, were simply deacons, entrusted with the 
distribution of alms, but who soon rose to a far 
different vocation. And so it can be explained how 
the apostles could accept without controversy the 
apostleship of a man whose zeal and eminent qualifi- 
cations, even independently of a miraculous call, 
invited their reception of ‘him. 

Still, after all, Paul had not lived with Jesus, and 
had not received his instructions in the ordinary way; 
and, from this point of view, a question has arisen 
again in our day. It is asked whether Paul’s teaching, 
preserved in his epistles, can have the same authority 
as that of the other apostles. The aim of this new 
difficulty is, as we have already shown, to weaken 
Paul’s Christianity in favour of that of Jesus and the 
gospels, which is more simple, or at least more 
capable of being simplified according to the demands 
of a faith which wants to have but little to believe. 
We have elsewhere given our opinion of this faith; 
and although we disapprove of the very terms we are 
obliged to use, we have insisted upon the indissoluble — 
unity which exists between the Christianity of Paul 
and that of Jesus. We can now confirm all this by 
an irreproachable testimony : that of the apostles them- 
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selves. If they acknowledged his right to preach the 
gospel, they none the less approved of the preaching 
itself, or, as he called it, his gospel, At the time when 
they gave him the right hand of fellowship, fourteen 
years had elapsed since his conversion! He whom 
they welcomed, therefore, is not simply Paul the 
Christian, Paul the apostle ; but Paul such as he had 
full opportunity of clearly showing himself to be— 
Paul the apostle of grace ; in short, Paul, such as his 
epistles were about to reveal him to the church and 
tous. As such, he does not derive his authority from 
the apostles; but the common Master, the Spirit of 
God, speaks through their mouth and his own; and 
if it be given to him to sound more deeply the great 
doctrines of the faith, so far from seeing in this fact 
a reason for questioning his word, we see an additional 
and striking proof of his mission. 


III. 


Let us now revert to the commencement of Paul’s 
career, 

The man of the law was succeeded by the man of 
grace. This transformation had scarcely taken place 
when it was complete, more complete than in some of 
those who had been called before him to the ministry | 
of the gospel. This is the whole secret of the differ- 
ence between him and the twelve, which is so often 
pointed out. 

When, on the day of Pentecost, Peter said: 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
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name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins,” the 
doctrine of salvation by grace was as surely in that 
utterance as it was subsequently in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. But instead of seeing that this involved the 
abolition of the Law, and that righteousness by the « 
law became thenceforth unnecessary, some Christians ° 
conceived that they ought to maintain this righteous- 
ness, inferior, as they admitted, to Christian righte- 
ousness—to righteousness by grace—yet still having a 
certain value. Alas! this really was the human heart, 
which, under the form of a pious attachment to the old 
ancestral law, kept up an idea always dear to our pride, 
the idea of self-righteousness; and a worship suited to 
our indolence, that of easy observances. Assuredly 
such was not the case with the apostles ; and we repeat 
that nothing authorizes us to identify them with the ex- 
treme and violent party with which Paul had to contend. 
At the same time, they do not seem then to have been 
altogether indisposed to admit of a sort of compromise, 
which would protect, as they thought, the great evan- 
gelical principle, without at the same time quite for- 
saking the law. Paul presents himself, and the com- 
promise is atan end. Not thatthe law, inso far as it is 
moral, the positive expression of duty, is, or ever can be, 
destroyed ; but, instead of being the source of righte- 
ousness, it is to flow fromit,—love becoming the principle 
of all obedience and of all moral goodness. Here, at 
last, is Christ’s own thought apprehended in its Divine 
fulness; the thought by which, henceforth, the apostle- 
' ship is to be inspired, transformed, and ennobled ; the 
thought which is to transform and widen its mission. 
Hence the conflict between what has been called 
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the Jewish erclusiveness, and the universalism of 
St. Paul. The ministry of the law was for the Jews 
alone; the ministry of grace is for all. In this 
question, as in the former, it was Paul’s mission to 
expound the Christian idea, clearly and definitely ; 
and thus to do service to his colleagues, to whom it 
was less clear, or who, at least, were hampered by the 
fear of seeming to forsake the ancient cause of Israel. 
He had to show that in relinquishing the Jewish 
privileges in favour of the new economy, so far from 
abandoning the ancient cause, he was, on the contrary, 
raising and honouring it; and his demonstration was 
to be not simply theoretical, but practical and loving. 
Hence, he nowhere fails to appeal to the Jews in the 
first instance, summoning them, in the name of the 
past, to accept the future that opens before them. He 
is never angered by their resistance or their cruelty ; 
he only feels the deepest sorrow on their account, a 
sorrow which is a touching reminder of the tears of 
Jesus over Jerusalem. He feels for them as he says, 
“Great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart.”? 
He even adds, in his burning enthusiasm, that he 
could wish himself accursed for their sake. The 
citizen gives his life for the temporal well-being of his 
fellow-citizens ; Paul is ready to sacrifice his own 
salvation for that of his brethren. He knows, indeed, 
that God would not accept the sacrifice; still, no 
‘language is too strong to express the sorrows and. 
aspirations of the religious patriotism which exists in 
his. breast side by side with the sublimest conception 
of a universal Christianity. 
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\¢ E left Paul at Damascus, preaching Jesus 
py) to the astonished worshippers in the sy- 
nagogues. What always happens in such 
cases, happened in this. It is no doubt 
a noble argument to say: “I worship 
now what I formerly spurned ;” but who- 
ever uses it always begins by seeming to be a traitor 
in the estimation of his former friends. Thus it was 
at Damascus; and as the Jews were very numerous in 
that city, their feelings assumed the proportions of a 
popular excitement. Paul had to hide himself. We. 
E 
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learn from the Acts that his foes watched the gates 
day and night to kill him ; but “the disciples took him 
by night, and let him down by the wall in a basket.” 
Jesus had said: “When they persecute you in one 
city, flee ye into another.” The true soldier of the 
faith, like the true soldier in earthly warfare, is not 
he who courts death. He has enough confidence in 
himself, or rather, in the Divine Master who supports 
him, not to be obliged by rashness to assure himself 
of his courage, or to parade his fidelity. 

Paul left Damascus to go to Jerusalem, where the 
same perils awaited him. But he had first to endure 
another trial from which, as it seems to us, his bold 
profession of Christianity at Damascus ought to 
have availed to spare him. The Christians at Jeru- 
salem suspected him, and withdrew from him,— 
his conversion seemed to them too wonderful. At 
length, one man received him. This was Barnabas, 
a native of Cyprus, a man with a large soul and an 
upright heart, just the sort of man who was most 
likely soon to find himself in full agreement with Paul 
on all points. The apostles held him in high esteem, 
and it was from them that he had received his name 
of Barnabas,! soz of consolation, or rather of crhorta- 
tion: a name which implies that he was already 
distinguished for that living and persuasive eloquence 
which we shall see him use, later on, as Paul’s com- 
panion. This was the man who introduced him to 
the apostles,? yet not to all of them, for Paul affirms 
that during this visit he only saw Peter and James 33 
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which James, ¢he brother of the Lord, was not the 
apostle of that name, and only bore the name of 
apostle because he took part in the work. That in 
the Acts we should read “the apostles,” instead of 
“two apostles,’ needs be no difficulty, for we have 
seen that such instances of want of perfect exactness 
belonged to the language of the day; but we might 
ask, why did not Paul see any but Peter and James? 
Some of the apostles might have been absent among 
those “churches in Judea,” not one of which, Paul 
tells us, was visited by him on this occasion;! and this 
latter fact is explained by the threat of death which 
obliged him suddenly to quit Jerusalem, and even 
Judea. In fact, his stay, from the time he was intro- 
duced to Peter, lasted only two weeks. Then, it was 
Peter, specially, whom he wanted to see; Peter, the 
preacher of the Pentecost; the apostle whose bold- 
ness and ardour, besides perhaps the remembrance of 
some of his relations to Jesus, had placed him in the 
first rank. Paul, however, guards against any possible 
contradiction between the purpose of this visit, and | 
what he has always thought and said about his own 
apostleship. If he reminds the Galatians of this visit, 
it is with a view to affirm that he did not make it 
in order to seek a consecration of which he stood in 
no need. As an apostle he went to see the avostles, 
torseey beter. 


ie 


Whilst Paul pursued at Jerusalem the ministry he 
had commenced at Damascus, he put himself in com- 
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munication chiefly with the Hellenists, that is, with 
Jews who were born in Greece, as he was, and who 
were generally less narrow, and more accessible 
than the children of ancient Judea. Like him, how- 
ever, they had taken an important part in the tragedy 
of Stephen’s martyrdom,! and he therefore probably 
thought that he would all the more readily be listened 
to by them. He was mistaken. Their hearts re- 
mained closed, and “they went about to slay him.” 
But when the brethren knew it, “they brought him 
down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus,” his 
native city. 

God did not allow his servant to be discouraged 
by this new flight. One day, whilst Paul was praying 
in the temple, he was, as he tells us, in ecstasy ; and 
he saw the Lord, who said to him, “ Make haste, and 
get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: for they will not re- 
ceive thy testimony concerning me.”? Paul well knew 
how inveterate was their hardness of heart ; neverthe- 
less, he was astonished that his conversion and his ex- 
ample had no greater influence upon them; and we 
may suppose that it was not without surprise that he 
heard the Lord warning him as to his little success. 
“Yet they know, Lord,” says he, “that I once per- 
secuted the disciples; they know that I consented 
to the death of Stephen.” But the Lord replies: 
“Depart; for I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles.” 

He went to Tarsus, bearing this word with him as 
a comfort in his disappointments, and a confirmation 
of what he had already learned concerning God’s 
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designs respecting him. It has been asked why he 
had not as yet begun to preach to the heathen. But, 
first, there is no positive proof that he had not 
actually done so; then, if he had not done so on a 
large scale, it is because the Jews, as we have seen, 
seemed to him to be entitled, in virtue of their voca- 
tion, to the first proclamation of the good news. It 
is everywhere evident that his difficulty was not in 
preaching to the heathen, for he is fully convinced 
that the gospel is for all; he only hesitates to preach 
it to them before the Jews have received it. 

It is probable that during his sojourn at Tarsus, 
which lasted about three years, A.D. 40 to 43, he de- 
voted himself more completely to this part of his mis- 
sion. But we know very little about these three years. 
Apart from his apostleship, what was his position ? 
Had he a father and mother at Tarsus? Later on 
we find that he had a nephew at Jerusalem ; and in 
the Epistle to the Romans he salutes Andronicus 
and Junia, his £¢zsmen; but this is all we know 
respecting his family. Like all great men who have 
been devoted to a great enterprise, he had no wish 
that posterity should think of him otherwise than for 
his work’s sake; the author of the Acts, who can 
hardly be supposed to have been ignorant of these 
details, has manifested no greater anxiety to narrate 
them. If we had them we might possibly be able to 
explain many things which have remained more or 
less obscure ; but, after all, we know what we need to 
know, and we can thus concentrate upon the apostle 
that attention which might otherwise be wasted upon 
the mere man and his surroundings. 
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IIl. 


Whilst at Tarsus, Barnabas, Paul’s friend, goes to 
visit him. Barnabas does not come from Jerusalem, 
but from Antioch, and he brings with him some im- 
portant news: a gospel and an apostleship for the 
world are convictions in full exercise at Antioch. 
Paul must come and help in a great movement which 
is so entirely after his own heart. 

Paul, the Saul of former times, the old enemy of the 
gospel, had been one of the instruments of the blessing 
conferred upon Antioch by Him who brings good out 
of evil. The death of Stephen was the signal for a 
persecution which drove away from Jerusalem a large 
number of Christians. We see them at first “scat- 
tered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria,”! everywhere preaching the gospel; and 
subsequently we find them as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antzioch.? At Antioch, as elsewhere, they 
preached the faith on behalf of which they had 
suffered. But whilst some, who were Jews from 
Judea, spake only to Jews; others, who were natives 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, addressed also the Greeks, 
“And the hand of the Lord was with them; and 
a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord.” 
Tidings of this reached Jerusalem. It was soon 
after Peter, who had been accused of having. pro- 
faned baptism by administering it to Cornelius the 
centurion, had declared how his last doubts had been 
dispelled by a miraculous vision, by the piety of 
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Cornelius and his family, and by the bestowal of the 
Holy Spirit upon these firstfruits from the Gentile 
world. “Then hath God also tothe Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life.” Such was the joyful exclama- 
tion of the Jerusalem Christians. Now, they learned 
that what had taken place in Cesarea, had also been 
experienced by their exiled brethren at Antioch, and 
possibly, too, at an earlier period, and they desired 
that Barnabas should go and see with his own eyes a 
work which they now recognise as lawful and holy, 
but about which they still probably have a little 
anxiety. Barnabas went, therefore; and “when he 
had seen the grace of God,” so clearly manifested in 
the zeal and progress of this infant church, he could 
not but exhort them all, “that with purpose of heart 
they. would cleave unto the Lord.” He saw, however, 
that he had something better to do than to return to 
Jerusalem to report what he had seen ; and he went 
to Tarsus in search of the man who was the best 
qualified to direct and strengthen this work. ' 


JING 


Paul returned with Barnabas to Antioch. The field 
which was opened to them was attractive, not simply 
as a Christian field and as a harvest of souls—for in 
this sense the humblest hamlet may be attractive— 
but Antioch was one of the centres of pagan civiliza- 
tion. Asan ancient residence of the kings of Syria, 
and the centre of a fertile country, its edifices, its 
population, its commerce, its cultivation of the fine 
arts, and of every branch of study, had raised it, 
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according to Josephus, to the rank of third city in 
the empire. Before Josephus, Cicero had spoken of 
Antioch in much the same terms. This was, therefore, 
the first time that Christianity found itself face to 
face with a paganism which was learned, polished, 
sceptical, and disposed to treat every religious belief, 
old or new, with scorn. On the other hand, it had 
not yet had the time or thought to prepare against 
Christianity those weapons of which, later on, Alex- 
andria was the great repository. It had neither 
spiritualized the dogmas, nor purified nor symbolized 
the worship of its ancient faith ; in a word, there was 
nothing as yet that could soften the contrast between 
its childish beliefs and the noble faith of the Chris- 
tians ; between its worship, overcharged as it was with 
the grossest superstitions, and the new worship which 
was “in spirit and in truth.” Hence the charm of 
Christianity for any one who, whilst despising old 
forms, nevertheless retained some moral and religious 
wants. 

Thus Paul and Barnabas witnessed the daily in- 
crease of the number of their disciples ; and it was at 
Antioch that believers, for the first time, were called 
Christians. Did they themselves adopt this name? or 
was it imposed upon them, either seriously or in 
scorn? It matters little. It was the expression of a 
fact—an important fact ; it was Christianity, showing 
itself for the first time as distinct from Mosaic institu. 
tions, and as sufficiently closely allied to the person 
of Christ to take his name as the formal distinction 
of his disciples. But there is something more here 
than the derivation of one name from another, as, for 
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instance, the Platonist from Plato. The Christian is 
something more and better than merely a disciple of 
Christ. He is what Paul expresses when he says, 
“Christ Zves in me;” and the name given at Antioch 
is not simply a name, but the symbol of that close and 
Divine communion which alone makes a Christian. 


Vv. 


Thus, whilst Jerusalem continued to be, in some 
sort, the capital of that timid Christianity which only 
by slow degrees worked its freedom from Judaism, 
Antioch at once became the centre of that broader 
Christianity to which God had promised the future. 

There was frequent intercourse between the two 
cities, and we learn from the Acts! that several pro- 
phets “went down from Jerusalem to Antioch, doubt- 
less to see for themselves, as Barnabas had done, the 
conduct and progress of the Church.” We note in 
passing, that this word “prophet” has often been mis- 
understood. The true meaning is preacher, as may be 
learnt from all those passages in which Paul speaks of 
the gift of prophecy. Even in the Old Testament, the 
prophet’s ordinary mission is to exhort, to reprove, or 
to comfort ; and when he prophesies, in the common 
sense of the word, he does so as the result of a special 
and superior inspiration. Thus it was with Agabus, 
one of the prophets who came to Antioch, and respect- 
ing whom we are told that he “signified by the spzvit 
that there should be great dearth throughout all the 
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world.” The Church at Jerusalem was poor; the 
richer Church at Antioch resolved to send it some 
help, — possibly intending to show thereby that 
brotherly love had not suffered on account of the 
ideas which obtained at Antioch. The sum subscribed 
was sent by the hands of Barnabas and Paul: another 
evidence of the intention we have supposed. The 
date of this journey is settled by that of the famine, 
which occurred, according to Josephus, during the 
fourth year of the reign of Claudius—that is, the 
year 44 or 45 of our era. 

This second journey to Jerusalem cannot, therefore, 
be the same as that of which Paul speaks in Gal. ii. 1. 
This difficulty, to which much attention has been 
given, is to be met by ascertaining whether it is’ not 
possible that Paul may have omitted to mention in 
the epistle the second journey recorded in the Acts. 
Now this is not simply possible, but so natural, that 
we can hardly imagine the contrary. Why should he 
speak to the Galatians of an event which does not 
concern the present discussion between them? Three 
years after his conversion he went the first time to 
Jerusalem to see Peter ; fourteen years after his con- 
version he revisited it for the purpose of consulting 
with the heads of the Church. Was it necessary to 
mention a visit paid in the interval, and of which the 
only purpose was to convey.to the Church at Jeru- 
salem the help afforded by the Church at Antioch ? 
This visit, moreover, was paid under circumstances 
which hindered him, whatever his wish might be, from 
accomplishing anything of importance at Jerusalem. 
‘The persecution had recommenced. Herod Agrippa, 
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who had received from Claudius the title and power 
of king of the Jews, sought to please them by perse- 
cuting the Christians. He had put to death the 
apostle James. Peter, but for a miraculous deliver- 
ance, would have suffered the same fate. Such was 
the condition in which Barnabas and Paul found the 
Church. At length, the persecutor, smitten with a 
terrible disease, died, and the Church again breathed 
more freely. Barnabas and Paul returned to Antioch ; 
and, from the last words of the narrative,! we certainly 
gather that their sojourn had not been long. Every- 
thing, therefore, helps to prove that Paul, in writing 
to the Galatians, could properly omit to mention this 
visit, and that the second visit in the epistle is the 
third mentioned in the Acts. We shall have to return 
to this. 
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pel in other countries had come. The 
Church at Antioch abounded with teachers, 
and could spare them. Besides, to interest 
the Church in some great outside work, 
would be to deposit within its own bosom a new 
element of perseverance and progress. We are told! 
that it was in obedience to a formal order of the Holy 
Spirit, whose direction had been sought by prayer and 
fasting, that they were entrusted with this mission ; 
then, when the course was settled, it was again in the 
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midst of fastings and prayers that they received by 
the imposition of hands their fresh consecration to a 
new and great mission. Though this scene is so 
briefly told in the Acts, who can contemplate it with- 
out emotion? Here is the gospel, starting upon its 
conquest of the world. Here is the river of God, 
narrow as yet, but certain of its glorious destinies, 
commencing its onward flow through all kingdoms. 

They departed, taking with them a kinsman of 
Barnabas, whom he had brought with him from Jeru- 
salem—John, whose surname was Mark. 

The first field for their operations was the island of 
Cyprus, Barnabas having no doubt wished to revisit 
his native country. In the Acts we have very few 
details respecting the first days of their sojourn. At 
Salamis, where they landed, they preached in the 
synagogues ; but the result is unknown to us. Crossing 
the island from East to West, they came to Paphos, 
a city dedicated to Venus, and the centre of a shame- 
ful idolatry. There a glorious victory was in reserve 
for Paul. 

Paphos was the residence of the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus, one of those men to whom the superstitions 
of paganism seemed to be burdensome, but who had 
not reached the point at which men think they can 
dispense with religion. Yet, in his ignorance, he was 
seeking faith at hap-hazard and in every direction, 
specially in the juggleries of a sort of magician, the 
Jew Bar-jesus, if indeed we may call Jew a man who 
gave himself up to practices so formally condemned 
by the law of Moses. But the Roman magistrate 
was not so completely deceived as to renounce all 
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hope of finding something better. He sent for Paul 
and Barnabas, and asked them what they preached ; 
and the magician, not without some fear, saw that the 
proconsul listened to them with interest and joy. Oh, 
how many would feel this joy, if, like Sergius Paulus, 
they would but have “ears to hear !” The magician 
did his best to withdraw him from this blessed influ- 
ence. At length, Paul’s indignation is roused, and he 
earnestly accuses the man of “ perverting the right 
ways: ofthe LLord"* And now,” he adds, “behold 
the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season.” “ And imme- 
diately there fell upon him a mist and a darkness ; 
and he went about seeking some to lead him by the 
hand.” Blindness of the eyes was the punishment of 
blindness of the heart ; and although we learn nothing 
more about this man, we love to think that, like Paul, 
he learned, in solitude and in darkness, not “to kick 
against the pricks.” Meanwhile, the proconsul re- 
ceived the reward of his zeal and candour. God gave 
him to believe, and he “was astonished at the doc- 
trine of the Lord.” And, indeed, what could be more 
astonishing for a man who had doubtless inquired of 
all the oracles of human wisdom, than to receive at 
the hands of an unknown teacher, what he had vainly 
sought from the most illustrious ? 


Il. 


Such, then, was not perhaps the first conquest 
achieved by Paul over paganism. We can scarcely, in- 
deed, suppose that he had as yet accomplished nothing 
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else but this event, the most remarkable of this -por- 
tion of his career. Is it to it that we must ascribe the 
change of his name from Saal into Paul? A very 
early tradition sets forth that the apostle assumed this 
latter name as a sort of trophy of his victory over 
the proconsul, Paulus. Such self-esteem is very im- 
probable. Others, on the contrary, find humility 
rather than pride in the change. As Paulos (for 
Phaulos) signifies small, insignificant, it is supposed 
that he adopted the name as a token of his littleness 
in comparison with his great task. This also is im- 
probable. He certainly often speaks of his own 
insignificance, but the advertising of it by a change 
of name is opposed to all we know respecting him. 
The explanation which has been sought afar off, in all 
probability lies close at hand; for Paul seems to be 
nothing else than the hellenistic form of Saz/, from 
whence also we derive the Greek Paulos and the Latin 
Paulus, though without any link either in meaning 
or in origin. Still, the curious fact remains, in the 
Acts we find no longer Saz/, but always Paul. This 
change, indeed, is not here noticed as though it had 
just then taken place, for the writer says, “Saul, who 
also is called Paul,’—words which seem to indicate 
habit, use, and are therefore confirmatory of the expla- 
nation we have given. Thus, the history of the pro- 
consul, Paulus, seems to have suggested to the writer 
that the name Savé is also Paul, and as Paul is at 
this moment on the threshhold of countries in which 
he will be known only by his Latin or Greek name, 
he takes and uses this form, probably without bestow- 
ing even a thought upon the change. 
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III. 


From Paphos, where they embarked, Paul and his 
companions passed into Asia-Minor. When they 
came to Perga in Pamphylia, Mark left them. Why? 
Some have imagined this to be an episode of the con- 
flict between Jerusalem and Antioch, between Peter 
and Paul. According to this view, Mark, who was a 
disciple of Peter, had attached himself to Barnabas 
without knowing of what sort of Christianity he was 
about to become the minister; afterwards, finding 
that he could not agree with Paul’s doctrine, he went 
back to those with whom alone he was in sympathy. 
But where do we find this? Not in the Acts, for they 
are silent on the point; nor in the epistles of Paul, 
in which Mark reappears as a companion in labour, 
and a friend. When Barnabas! is desirous of taking 
Mark with them again, Paul opposes it. The reason 
given is that he “thought not good to take him with 
them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, and 
went not with them to the work.” There is here no 
hint of the above explanation. We do not of course 
say that Mark was not to any extent influenced in 
the way that has been supposed, nor do we say that 
he did not entirely adhere to the views represented 
by Paul. We admit the existence of both tendencies ; 
but we deny the profound disagreement which is sup- 
posed to have existed between Paul and the other 
apostles. And when, later on, Paul speaks of Mark 
in affectionate terms, is it because he has broken with 
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Peter? By no means, for Peter continues still to call 
him “ Marcus, my son.” } 

Paul and Barnabas, having travelled through Pam- 
phylia, arrived at the other city of Antioch which, for 
the sake of distinguishing it from the greater city, was 
called Antioch zz Pisidia. There they found a Jewish 
colony, to which was attached a certain number of 
“religious proselytes ;’ and it would seem from the 
account in the Acts that there were also in the colony 
a certain number of pagans, not proselytes, but serious 
and well-disposed persons, who commonly attended 
the synagogue. When, therefore, Paul and Barnabas 
themselves went to the synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day, the congregation they found there was composed 
of such elements as to realize, in a peculiarly happy 
manner, the wish and the plan of the apostle. Here 
are the old Israelites, those who have a right to the 
first preaching of the Gospel. Close by them are 
the “proselytes of the law,” so called ; those who have 
fully become children of Abraham. Near these, 
again, are the proselytes of the gate: already adopted 
but not fully. And, probably, in addition to all these, 
here are persons who are notas yet bound to Judaism 
‘by any tie, but who came to see, to hear, and to 
learn; and who, in this humble city of Asia Minor, 
répresent the universal interest which is urging on 
hearts and minds towards one knows not what light. 
They will not be surprised that Paul should address 
himself first to the Jews; but they will know how to 
lay hold of what concerns them in a preaching which 
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seems at first to neglect them; and it is amongst them 
that the apostle, who does not forget them, will find 
his most teachable and most zealous hearers. 

And so, this scene has, in our eyes, a solemn and 
peculiar interest. The synagogue at Antioch is 
representative of the world’s position in the presence 
of the Gospel: preached to the Jews first, then to all, 
and really to all at once, as Paul's voice reaches all 
who press into the place so freely opened to them. 

He is asked, according to custom, if he has any 
“word of exhortation” for the people. And here, 
how naturally our thoughts revert to another syna- 
gogue, where a greater than Paul, whose very person 
was the most eloquent commentary on the prophets, 
was also invited to speak, had read some words from 
Isaiah, and then added these simple words: “ This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” But Paui 
could not confine himself to a few words. He 
commences at a far off point ; and at first nothing in 
his discourse gives a hint as to the end he means to 
reach. He developes the idea, so dear to the Jews, 
that God had chosen them for a special purpose, and 
he then briefly recapitulates their history down to 
David. But, from David the Messiah was to come; 
and the Messiah, at the appointed time, has come ; 
and this Messiah is He whom the Jews at Jerusalem 
had rejected, condemned, and put to death. Blind 
instruments of the Divine purposes, they had, by this 
very act, fulfilled all the prophecies which foretold 

-the Christ, and which, now that they are fulfilled, 
prove that Jesus was really the promised Christ, the 
-expected Messiah, Then, as the crowning proof, God 
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has raised him from the dead. David, their noble 
ancestor, had submitted to the common law of death ; 
but his successor, the Son of God, could not be subject 
to it. This is the reason why the “remission of 
sins” is preached in his name, and why “by him 
all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses,” 
Woe, then, to the man who will not believe! 


IV. 


This discourse—of which, probably, we have only 
an outline in the Acts—was listened to attentively 
and seriously, and Paul might hope that he had 
produced some impression on the Jewish mind. He 
was requested to come again on the next sabbath, 
and to repeat the same truths. But some persons, 
whose hearts had been deeply moved, could not wait 
till then. They followed Paul and Barnabas, and 
there and then requested further information. This 
doctrine of grace, so new and so powerful, wins them, 
and all that remains for the two apostles to do is 
simply to exhort them to be faithful. 

We can easily imagine the excitement which 
immediately followed, and we readily believe the 
historian when he says that “the next sabbath-day 
came almost the whole city together, to hear the 
word of God.”! But at the sight of this universal 
eagerness, certain Jews, in their blindness and hatred, 
present themselves, and interrupt Paul, “contra- 
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dicting and blaspheming.” Pauland Barnabas boldly 
say to them: “It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you: but 
seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” Nor were these last words a figure of 
speech or a mere threat. The Gentiles were there, 
eager and expectant. They welcomed this appeal 
with a joy which, perhaps, in the case of some, was 
not unmixed with pride,—possibly too with a little 
jealousy towards the Jews,—yet, on the whole, in 
such a way as to open many hearts to the preaching 
of the gospel. 

This was a decisive moment in the early history 
of the Church. Whilst more than one Christian 
Jew still hesitates to believe in the lawfulness of 
this vocation of the Gentiles, the Gentiles them- 
selves accept it, lay hold of it, and, clasping the 
treasure to their hearts, feel disposed in their turn to 
ask why it should be refused to them. This was also 
a decisive moment in the history of Paul. Not that 
he still needed to be confirmed in his views of the 
gospel: but this striking embodiment of his principle 
in fact ; these pagans and the gospel taking mutual 
hold of each other; this complete union of the old 
world and the new,—were encouragements which a 
man, how great soever he may be, and however strong 
his faith in his work and its issues, must have recalled 
with a holy pride. Thus, later on, when at Jerusalem, 
he attends the council at which many of the details 
respecting the pagans who have been added to the 
Church, are discussed ; he urges the fact that God 
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has greatly blessed his ministry among the heathen, 
to show that the main question is settled, and that 
now nothing remains to be done but to proceed 
boldly, and in the name of Jesus, to the conquest of 
all nations. 

The excitement extended from the town to the 
country ; but very soon a violent reaction took place 
in the city. The Jewish party influenced certain 
women, whose piety might easily have been directed 
towards the Gospel; and these, being stirred up, and 
possessing moreover a powerful social influence, 
succeeded in raising a persecution which “expelled 
Paul and Barnabas out of their coasts.” Obeying their 
Master's direction, they shook off the dust of their 
feet, not against the city where they had so many 
“friends, but against them,” that is, against the 
blind leaders who sought to doom a blind people to 
a perpetual blindness. 
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Ke y.T Iconium, in Lycaonia, the apostles went 
i@ through the same experience of success 
at first, and of trial afterwards. Their 
sojourn here, however, was longer; for 
the persecution, at first, was not such as 
to force them to leave the city. They 
had time to sow abundantly, and this they did, 
“speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave testimony 
unto the word of his grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to be done by their hands.”! 

And here we encounter a new fact in Paul’s history. 
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Paul himself had been at the outset the subject of a 
miracle ; but the gift of miracles is here for the first 
time formally attributed to him, although the punish- 
ment of Bar-jesus had already been a proof of this 
power. Probably the reason for our finding the first 
mention of this supernatural endowment here, may 
be that in the New Testament the term miracles is 
specially applied to applications of the power of heal- 
ing. In the passage above quoted, acts of healing 
are evidently referred to, and hence an account of 
one of them is immediately given us. 

Of course, this miraculous cure, as well as the 
general notice of similar operations, has been used to 
invalidate the authority of the Acts. For those who 
deny the possibility of a miracle, it is clear that a 
single miracle thrown into a narrative, gives to it a 
legendary character. And yet, if we had to review 
this question again, one of our first arguments would 
be drawn from the very manner in which miracles are 
woven in the tissue of the Acts. Here are no traces 
of an excited imagination, or of uncertain recollec- 
tions; it is in the midst of an unimpassioned nar- 
tative, we had almost said a lesson in geography or 
history (so marked is the precision), that the author 
speaks of miracles performed. His faith in the 
present miracle is evidently equal to the confidence 
_ he reposes in the most ordinary events, events of 
which he speaks so simply and so naturally, that one 
might even run the risk of not seeing that this zs a 
miracle, so simply is it told, and so admirably does it 
harmonize, in its surroundings, with the atmosphere 
in which it is produced. 
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This is a point which is too often forgotten. Men 
insist upon it that all periods of time in this respect 
should be identical, and that what is held to be 
impossible to-day should always have been so. Such 
reasoning as this, in connexion with the sciences, 
would lead us into strange mistakes. When, for 
instance, we are told of some animals and vegetables 
that are different from any that we know to-day, 
what should we think of any persons who should 
exclaim: “There are none of these now; therefore 
there never were any?” Happily, we are in posses- 
sion of the remains of such things ; and these remains 
show us not merely proportions and forms that are 
far other than any in existence now, but they also 
acquaint us with conditions of existence and growth 
different from those at present in operation. Why 
should not the spiritual world also have had its 
seasons of exceptional fertility? Why should not 
the Spirit of God operate differently at different 
periods? Some periods reveal to us an unusual 
action of human thought, an extraordinary eagerness 
for the truth preached, and a strangely active com- 
munion between heaven and earth. If, in all this, 
men see nothing more than mere human excitement, 
in which God has no. place, then indeed they cannot 
believe that God should have helped on the move- 
ment by special manifestations of his power. But if 
a place be given to God,—and if it be, it can be no 
mean one ;—if we admit this atmosphere, in which the 
Spirit of God walks, filling it with his presence and 
fertilizing it with his power, then we can also believe 
that he has not always been subjected to the so-called 
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laws of nature, and that exceptional facts have 
marked an exceptional epoch. 

Is it objected that these facts, however, have left 
behind no visible or tangible traces, such as those 
left by the material objects of former periods of the 
earth’s history? But they have surely left behind 
them all that we havea right to expect from historical 
facts. They survive in the narratives of historians 
who were sincere, convinced, and often eye-witnesses 
of them. In Paul’s case, specially, they survive in 
the assurance with which a mind so just and upright 
mentions them as proofs of his apostleship.1 They 
survive in the closeness of their relation to the whole 
of the epoch in which they were produced. They sur- 
vive by the very place they occupy in the history of 
a religion which so powerfully influences whoever 
seeks for faith and peace. And they survive in the 
hearts of all believers who have not yet learned how 
to separate Christianity from Christian facts, or to 
praise the light whilst they extinguish the sun. 


II, 


The determination to throw discredit on the 
account in the Acts has led to some strange excesses, 
Thus, critics have been found who have maintained 

« that this first missionary journey of St. Paul is a coun- 
terfeit of the history of St. Peter during the preceding 
years. The writer, after having at first entirely sided 
with Peter, subsequently sided with Paul ; and, in order 
that Paul might not seem to hold a second place, or to 
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have held an obscure position up to this point, he 
had manufactured for him a history modelled upon 
that of St. Peter. The case of Bar-jesus is meant to be 
the counterpart of that of Simon the magician ;! and 
the cure of the paralytic at Lystra is an imitation 
of the cure of the paralytic at the gate of the Temple.” 
As to the discourses put into the mouth of Paul, 
they are merely those of Peter, but arranged and 
Paulinized. 

To this we reply: is it astonishing that discourses 
on the same subject, and addressed to the same class 
of hearers, should have some striking resemblances ? 
Is it so wonderful that, at a time when pretended 
magicians abounded, one should have been met by 
Peter and another by Paul? And as to impotent 
men, inasmuch as we find them everywhere, it is surely 
not matter for surprise that Peter should have healed 
one at Jerusalem, and Paul another in Lycaonia. If 
the author wished to exalt his second hero, he ought 
not to have copied the first. And what need was 
there to exalt the second? Was not the account of 
his labours, his successes, and his trials, about to 
exhaust one half of the book? The sacred writers, such 
as a certain school presents them to us, are always 
either very clumsy or very able. We make them 
neither the one nor the other. Able, they need not be: 
clumsy they cannot be, for clumsiness pre-supposes 
calculation, aim, arrangement,—and we deny that 
there is any such thing in them. 
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It is time to return to the incident at Lystra. 

“And there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent 
in his feet, being a cripple from his mother’s womb, 
who never had walked: the same heard Paul speak: 
who stedfastly beholding him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, said with a loud voice, Stand 
upright on thy feet. And he leaped and walked.”! 

But this miracle ran a great risk of turning out to 
the glory of the false gods, instead of that of the God 
of the gospel. In these regions, the pagan traditions 
were kept up with more vitality than elsewhere ; tothe 
ignorance which prevented their absurdity from being 
seen, there was added an ardent longing for religious 
impressions, probably also unusually excited by the 
agitations of the period. Hence, everything seemed 
possible. Why should not the old marvels reappear? 
Was it not near this spot, in Phrygia, that two gods 
once condescended to visit, the humble abode of 
Philemon and Baucis? Behold again these same 
gods, for they alone could heal a man who had been 
impotent for so many years. Paul, the chief speaker, 
“is Mercury, and Barnabas is Jupiter.’ Thus the 
crowd reasoned, and from all lips burst forth the cry: 
“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
But as the people used “the speech of Lycaonia,” 
a sort of Greek patois, it was not until the two apostles 
saw the arrival of a priest, with oxen, garlands, and 
all the paraphernalia of a sacrifice, that they under- 
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stood the matter in hand. The brief and incomplete 
account in the Acts! leads us to suppose that, after 
the first rumours, Paul and Barnabas had retired ; 
that the popular error grew in their absence ; that 
they received information of what was about to be 
done in the temple of Jupiter, outside the city; that 
they hurried to it, and that it was at the gates 
of the city that they met the crowd that accom- 
panied the priest and his sacrifice. However it 
may have been, great was their indignation and 
sorrow. They throw themselves into the midst of 
the crowd, exclaiming: “Sirs, why do ye these 
things? We also are men of like passions with you, 
and preach unto you that ye should turn from these 
vanities unto the living God, which made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein.” 
Thus, the very error of these poor heathens is made 
to serve as the starting point for making known the 
only true God ; the Jupiter and Mercury evoked by 
a superstitious piety, in some sense seem themselves 
to proclaim their own decay and that of paganism, 
But the rude crowd understood little. With great 
difficulty it consented to forego the sacrifice ; then, in 
these two men of whom it had made gods, it now 
saw profane persons who were dethroning all gods. 
A few Jews from the neighbouring cities came to 
work upon this sentiment. Paul, stoned in a riot, is 
dragged out of the city for dead. Some friends, how- 
ever, surround him, and he is recalled to life. On the 
next day, “he departed with Barnabas to Derbe.” 
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Respecting Derbe, all we are told is that they 
“preached the gospel to that city, and taught many.” 
Then, in spite of the riot at Lystra, and all they had 
reason to fear at Iconium and Antioch, they returned 
again through those three cities, “confirming the 
souls of the disciples, and exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that we must through much tribula- 
tion enter into the kingdom of God.” Paul’s wounds, 
which were doubtless still visible, would add special 
force to these exhortations. 


IV. 


Whilst, in each city, Paul was rearing up the 
spiritual building of the church, founded on faith, and 
consolidated by trial, he did not forget that the 
church, as a human society, had also some human 
wants. Consequently, he did not leave these cities 
until he had appointed in each of them a certain 
number of men to fill the office of elders. This is 
the second time we meet with this word in connexion 
with Christian communities. There were elders in 
the church at Jerusalem, for it was to them that Paul 
and Barnabas transmitted the contributions from 
the church at Antioch. At our present point, the 
apostolic history scarcely furnishes us with the date 
by which we may with certainty describe this institu- 
tion. Probably it had not yet become clearly defined ; 
but if this want of definiteness be used to deny that 
the institution had not, at the first, the nature of a 
charge, a positive ministry, this can only be by for- 
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getting what we learn from the Acts, namely, that 
after having caused each church to elect its elders, 
Paul and Barnabas, with prayer and fasting “com- 
mended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” 
This is very like what had been done for themselves 
at Antioch, when they started on this first journey ; the 
elders, then, were missionaries at home, whilst the 
apostles were missionaries abroad. Not that, as yet, 
the elders were called upon to devote themselves 
exclusively to the service of the church; like the 
elders in the synagogues, they were at first merely 
the heads of the community, whilst carrying on in their 
social life their occupations and perhaps their trades. 
But this state of things was soon modified; and it is 
evident in the case of the elders of Paul’s epistles, if 
we recall what is there said respecting their duties, 
their rights, their position, and. their means of 
sustenance, that they exercised an office which was 
singularly analogous to what was afterwards called 
the “cure of souls.” We must not, therefore, allow a 
fear of clericalism and of its abuses to blind our 
eyes to the fact of the existence of a pastoral office 
in Apostolic times. 


Vv. 


Re-crossing their field of labour, the two apostles 
went down into Arabia; and sailing from thence, they 
were soon again at Antioch. This first missionary 
journey seems to have been performed sometime 
between the years 45 and 47, perhaps 48 ; but it is not 
possible to determine accurately how long it lasted. 
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And, surely, the object of the journey was attained. 
Neither the church at Antioch, when it sent out the 
two apostles, nor the apostles themselves, had 
indulged the hope that these various peoples would 
readily fall at the feet of Jesus Christ. They went 
out on a journey of exploration and discovery, and 
their success was, on the whole, sufficiently encou- 
raging to leave them in no doubt respecting the 
designs of him to whom the church at Antioch had 
commended the two missionaries on their departure. 
Thus, immediately on their return, these call the 
church together, and tell with joy “all that God had 
done with them, and how he had opened the door of 
faith unto the Gentiles.”! But he who had most 
cause to bless God was Paul. Like the explorer 
who has anticipated certain discoveries, and who, up 
to the very moment when facts prove him to have 
been right, still fears, notwithstanding his personal 
confidence, that want of full success may place 
him in a false position with his fellow-men,—so, Paul 
had just escaped from this anguish of all great 
souls. He could say: “I have found what I sought. 
I have found the heathen world unrestful in its 
ancient darkness, I have found souls already waiting, 
and about to be the first-fruits of the conversion of 
the world. God has granted me enough success to 
make my apostleship from henceforth lawful in the 
eyes of all, and enough of trial to keep me from ever 
forgetting that he is Master, and that he has a right 
to demand even my blood.” 
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S ca very solemn occasion, in a critical time for 
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He had taken up his abode, at least for 
some time, at Antioch; and although the historian, 
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in his anxiety to bring before us the great event, 
tells us positively nothing as to his labours during 
this period, we can easily imagine from his previous 
activity and from that which followed, that these 
three or four years were not spent in idleness. More- 
over, the part the church of Antioch is about to take, 
warrants us in supposing that it continued to enter 
more fully into Paul’s views, and that it had become 
the centre of an active evangelization in Cilicia, in 
Syria, and elsewhere. One day, however, there 
come certain Christians from Judea, representatives 
of the Judaizing party. They no longer maintain 
that the gospel is only for the Jews, but that the 
heathen are saved by it, only on condition that they 
first take their place under the Law, by means of 
circumcision. This, they add, is a clear inference 
from the mode of the Divine procedure. If God 
willed that his people should pass through the first 
dispensation in order to arrive at the second, how is 
it to be supposed that any persons can pass into the 
second, and reap all its advantages, without either 
obtaining anything from, or granting anything to, the 
first. 

This plausible reasoning was rejected by Paul, by 
Barnabas, and by the great majority of the church at 
Antioch,—possibly, by the whole church ; for in the 
Acts we read of no dissent, and, subsequently, we find 
that the dvethren and the church do all that is needful 
to.be done. The brethren determine to send Paul 
and Barnabas, with some others, to Jerusalem ; and 
the church, on their departure, accompanies them up 
to a certain distance out of the city, thus giving them 
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a proof of affection towards themselves, and of 
interest in the cause they were going to defend. 

Nor, indeed, is it surprising that the church at 
Antioch should wish to see this great question settled 
once for all, and to know precisely what position was 
taken by the church at Jerusalem. But the very 
appointment of a deputation, the hope evidently 
cherished of a mutual understanding, clearly shows 
that it was not considered at Antioch, that the church 
at Jerusalem had decided in favour of the Judaizers. 
There is nothing to show that the men who had come 
to raise the discussion had been sent either by the. 
church at Jerusalem, or by the apostles in that city, 
for, on the contrary, the only man we have hitherto 
seen to have been sent from Jerusalem to Antioch is 
Barnabas, a friend of Paul’s. Nothing, therefore, as we 
have already shown, obliges us to suppose that Paul 
was likely to find himself, at Jerusalem, in antagonism 
either with the church or with the apostles. 

But, for him, the question had a double importance. 
A decision given in favour of the Judaizers would not 
simply be the consecration of a false idea, but also 
the condemnation of his own ministry; all those 
churches which had been founded on the principle 
of Christian liberty would be repudiated by the 
church at Jerusalem, and the whole body of the 
apostles ; and, however lenient they might be towards 
him, the cause of the gospel would, none the less, be 
seriously compromised in his own eyes. Hence his 
anxieties, hence, too, his ardent desire to explain 
himself, lest he should, as he says to the Galatians, be 
found “to have run in vain.” 
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Here again, however, this epistle, whilst it furnishes 
us with some valuable information on divers matters, 
creates some difficulties on other points. Let us seek 
to solve them. 

It must be first of all remembered that the chapter 
in which we read of this journey has a special end in 
view: the apostle is expounding the nature and the 
dignity of his ministry. For him, therefore, just 
now, the principal question is that which we have 
indicated as secondary. Thus, whilst he omits 
nothing that bears upon it, he only touches lightly 
upon what belongs to the other, that is, the general 
question, the doctrine. 

This being premised, let us take the account 
in the epistle, and, as early as the second sen- 
tence, we shall find where to place the narrative in 
the Acts. 

“TI went up again to Jerusalem,” says the apostle, 
“and communicated unto them that gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles,” or, more correctly, “I com- 
municated to them how I preached the gospel among 
the Gentiles.” Where, and when, was this communi- 
tion made? We turn to the Acts, and at the end 
of Peter’s discourse, we read: “Then all the multi- 
tude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and 
Paul, declaring what miracles and wonders God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by them.”! Above, and 
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before the account of the deliberations of the 
assembly, we read: “They were received of the 
church, and of the apostles and elders, and they 
declared,” etc! In both accounts, therefore, we find 
Paul speaking before the whole company. 

But, in the epistle, after having said, “I commu- 
nicated unto them that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles,” he adds, “but privately to them which 
were of reputation.”” 

Here we have, then, some private conferences with 
the chiefs of the church at Jerusalem ; and it is of 
these that Paul specially writes in the epistle, at the 
same time pointing out that there were other, that 
is, public conferences at Antioch on the main ques- 
tion; the latter are those given to us in detail in the 
Acts, inasmuch as the historical interest attaches 
specially to them. 

The ground is now clear; and we can, by combining 
the two accounts, have the complete history. 


1806 


Paul and his companions arrive at Jerusalem. 
They are “received” (evidently the meaning is: 
“ well-received”) “of the church and of the apostles 
and elders.” They report the conversions which had 
been effected among the heathen. Then, “certain 
of the sect of the Pharisees which believed,” friends of 
those who had gone to Antioch, protest. We must, 
they say, circumcise the heathen who are converted, 
and we must oblige them to keep the law of Moses. 
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Now, whilst speaking of the heathens in general, 
these Pharisees had specially in view the case of a 
young Greek, Titus, who had been converted by Paul, 
and brought by him to Jerusalem, with the purpose, 
possibly, of affording a living proof of what the 
gospel could effect in a soul, without the intervention 
of the law. Would the Pharisees dare to declare this 
young man, so sincere and pious as he was, to be 
beyond the pale of salvation? They did, so little 
had the spirit of Christianity overcome in them the 
old pharisaic spirit. But Paul energetically defended 
his disciple, and, with him, “the liberty we have in 
Christ Jesus.” To the Judaizers he “gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour,” and that, in order 
“that the truth of the gospel might continue with 
you.” It is thus that, long afterwards, he writes to 
the Galatians, for he knows that, in defending Titus, 
he had maintained the rights of the whole of 
Christendom. 

Yet, during these debates with the Judaizers, the 
apostle keeps up his fraternal conferences with. those 
from whom he is anxious not to be separated. The 
Judaizers he calls “false brethren ;” but the others 
he styles, “them which were of reputation,” whom the 
church looked upon as its true and lawful leaders, 
He hints, indeed, that one or other of them may 
have formerly inclined towards the Judaizers, for 
that seems to be the point of the parenthesis, “what- 
soever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s person.”! And, in fact, it mattered 
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little to him wo had previously been less favourable ; 
what he can and does affirm is, that all, on this 
occasion, gave a favourable reception to his views. 
Not only did they not ask him to alter any of them, 
but, as he says: “ contrariwise, when they saw that 
the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto 
me, as the gospel of the circumcision (that is, the 
gospel to the Jews) was unto Peter; and when James, 
Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars (in the 
church), perceived the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of 
fellowship ; that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision.”' These last words do 
not imply a division of the field of labour, as though 
Paul agreed to abstain from evangelizing the Jews, 
and the others the Gentiles, for this would be in 
opposition to subsequent facts. Nothing else is 
meant besides what Paul had just said: that the 
same God “that wrought effectually in Peter to the 
apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in 
me (Paul) toward the Gentiles.”? Each was free to 
go whither God would direct by the voice of the 
heart, by that of circumstances, and by the adaptation 
of special qualifications. 


IV. 


Such was the result of these private conferences, a 
result destined to have a mighty influence on the 
deliberations of the general assembly, of which we 
have the account inthe Acts. From the very first 
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words of the narrative we feel that the Judaizers will 
find themselves opposed, not only by Paul, but by 
all those with whom Paul has had an understanding ; 
that is, all the leaders of the church at Jerusalem— 
the apostles and the elders. 

“The apostles and elders came together for to 
consider of this matter.”! This assembly has been 
called a council, but wrongly, for if we: consider 
it attentively, nothing in it resembles the councils 
of after times. Others have made it into a sort 
of popular assembly, in which the apostles them- 
selves had no other standing than as members of 
the church. This, too, is erroneous. According to 
the Acts, the assembly is composed of “apostles and 
elders.” If some subsequent details seem to indicate 
that the whole church was admitted to the delibera- 
tion, the account as a whole does not permit us, 
nevertheless, to suppose a general voting. What, then, 
in reality was this assembly? To understand it we 
must begin by not seeking in it arguments in favour 
of, or against, any system. If one of the attendants 
were to return to this world, and if he were asked in 
which category of church assemblies we ought to 
place this one, he would probably reply: “in neither 
of them. We were neither a council, nor a popular 
assembly.” The leaders had no thought, either of 
imposing despotically their own views, or of yielding 
to the multitude; on the other hand, the faithful 
neither blindly assented, nor dogmatised. Every- 
thing was done in concert; and the letter that was 
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written bore these words: “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to ws.” This word “ws” not only 
expressed the final agreement, but the common 
sentiment of confidence in God, in his help, and his 
grace. 

Let us now see what took place. 

Some one—who, is not known—commenced by 
stating the question. A long discussion, respecting 
which we have no details, followed. Then Peter rises 
to speak, and, probably not without astonishing some 
one or other of hig hearers, he soon reaches the 
highest and purest expression of the Christian idea of 
salvation. Evidently, Paul’s influence has been here, 
helping Peter to shake off what remained in him of 
a Judaizing tendency. And, in fact, up to this point, 
Peter had held a sort of middle position between the 
Judaizers, not the extreme ones, but the moderate and 
charitable.—James, for instance,—and the adherents 
of Paul. A special revelation had removed his doubts 
respecting the vocation of the Gentiles; but he had 
evidently retained some scruples as to the complete 
displacement of the first covenant by the second. 
But now he hesitates no longer; and remembering 
that it was he who first had the honour of opening 
the church to a heathen, he boldly presses forward 
to consequences which he had not, at first, appre- | 
hended in all their extent. “Men and brethren,” he 
says, “ye know how that a good while ago God 
made choice among us, that the Gentiles by my 
mouth should hear the word of the gospel, and 
believe.” But God had done more than this, for 
he had beforehand substantiated their case in the 
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question now being discussed: “And God, which 
knoweth the hearts, dare them witness, giving them 
the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us;” and, 
although they remained strangers to the ancient 
covenant made with the fathers, God “has put no 
difference between us and them.” Since, therefore, 
this state of things has obtained the Divine sanction, 
wherefore try to alter it? Why should we impose 
upon men, whom God receives as his own in Jesus 
Christ, “a yoke which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear?’ And truly, we were not able 
to bear tt. We may have obeyed certain cere- 
monial laws, and done so comparatively easily ; 
but to expect salvation from them; to imagine that 
in them was righteousness, pardon, and life; to grant 
to such things the dominion over conscience,—that 
was what we could not do, and what the converted 
heathens cannot now do. We have something better 
to offer them. It is “through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus we shall be saved, even as they.” Whether or 
not he has observed the enactments of the ancient 
law, every Christian is saved solely by faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Such was Peter’s discourse, for we have inserted 
into it nothing more than what is made necessary by 
the short summary of it given us in the Acts. 

Great was the effect. “ All the multitude,” we are 
told, “kept silence.” What Peter had said was more 
than an opinion given on the subject in hand; it 
was a discourse as vital as to its matter as it was 
logical in its form. 
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These two great facts on which Peter rested his 
argument ; the fact that God had manifestly acted on 
the hearts of the heathen, and that he had also 
accepted their piety as it was, that is, outside of the 
forms of the ancient law,—these two facts, we say, 
there were two men present who could develope 
better than Peter, or, indeed, than any one beside; 
and it was just at this point that the incident occurred 
which we have already endeavoured to fix in its 
proper connexion. The discussion was suspended, 
and all “gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, 
declaring what miracles and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them.” These miracles and 
wonders are not mere works of healing; they can be 
no other than facts which come to support what Peter 
has already said: that God had already “borne 
witness” in favour of the Gentiles, by granting them 
the gifts of the Spirit in abundance. This interpret- 
ation, however, does not absolutely exclude miracles, 
properly so called; only, if Paul and Barnabas re- 
ported some of them—for instance, the healing of the 
impotent man at Lystra—it could only be for the 
sake of linking them to the spiritual and interior work 
to which Peter had appealed in support of his views. 

The discussion thus advanced an important step; 
it was no longer a question of finding a formula, as 
we might now say, which would embody the general 
impression, without altogether leaving aside the op- 
posing feelings which might still linger in some minds. 
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Of such feelings, James made himself the exponent. 
He was one of those who thought that because God 
had brought them into existence under the law, they 
were not at liberty to forsake its observances. On the 
other hand, although he was convinced that God did 
not require that they should be imposed upon Chris- 
tians who were not Jews, he was anxious as to what 
might be the result for the Church if, whilst some of 
its members scrupulously kept the law, others, by not 
keeping it, risked wounding and scandalizing their 
brethren. Might it not, therefore, be prudent and 
kind to enforce certain restrictions? Thus, James 
approves of all that Peter has said. “Men and 
brethren,” he says, “Simeon hath declared how God 
at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them 
a people for his name.”! To the further proofs Paul 
had brought forward, James adds one which his love 
for the Old Testament would make him accept as in 
itself sufficient—prophecy. “And to this agree the 
words of the prophet, as it is written, After this I will 
return ... that the residue of men might seek the 
Lord.’? . . . Since then the heathen are destined to 
become members of the Church: “My sentence is 
that we trouble not them which, from among the 
Gentiles, are turned to God.” But I propose what 
will not repel them, whilst, at the same time, it will 
prevent their liberty from becoming a stumbling- 
block to some; “that they abstain from pollu- 
tions of idols, and from fornication, and from things 
strangled, and from blood.” And, indeed, they know, 
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since there are synagogues everywhere, how hateful 
these things are to the Jews; and they will not be 
surprised that Jews, although Christians now, should 
still be offended by them. 

Nothing could be wiser, or rather, nothing could be 
more wisely urged. One point only is not quite clear ; 
fornication seems to be ranked among the things per- 
mitted by Christian liberty. This, of course, is so 
absurd, that another meaning has been sought. It 
has been supposed that the term points to the mar- 
riages that were forbidden by the law of Moses; the 
uncertainty of the word used might be explained by 
the fact that such marriages had been termed impure, 
or perhaps by the fear which had been expressed that 
Christian Jews would consider them so, if other Chris- 
tians sanctioned them. It is also possible that im- 
purity is really in question, only considered from the 
point of view of the extreme indulgence granted by 
pagans to every form of this vice. The heathen, 
become Christians, might still remain somewhat indul- 
gent towards it: hence the request that as to all 
these things, they should strictly remain within the 
limits of the Mosaic law. 

On this last point, assuredly, Paul could have no 
objection ; on the other points he readily accepted the 
compromise. We find him, later on, developing the 
same idea in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
Christian, he says,! has a right to eat of everything 
presented to him, and of everything sold in the 
market. If his conscience is disturbed, it is because 
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it has not yet reached the full extent of Christian 
liberty. But it may so happen that one of his 
brethren is disquieted on his account, and then, out 
of regard for his weak brother, he ought to abstain, 
Yet his liberty remains intact; and, as soon as the 
fear of offending is removed, he can and he ought 
to use his liberty. 

This settles the true meaning of the letter by which 
the decision at Jerusalem was communicated to the 
Christians at Antioch. If we are to understand sas 
some have maintained, as a victory for the Judaizing 
party, then we cannot comprehend how it was that 
Paul adhered to it, nor why he was one of those who 
conveyed it to Antioch; nor, finally, why the Chris- 
tians in that city, who were the disciples of Paul, 
should have “rejoiced for the consolation” they de- 
rived from it. The four points urged were very 
trifling in comparison with what the Judaizers had 
sought to impose upon them ; the omission of circum- 
cision alone upset their system, even if all the rest had 
been accepted. The letter, moreover, disapproves of 
the conduct of these teachers :—“Forasmuch as we 
have heard that certain which went out from us 
have troubled you with words,” etc. Finally, Paul 
and Barnabas are styled “ our beloved, men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The victory, therefore, was complete, but it 
was on Paul’s side. 


WAL 


But would it prove final? No. Paul’s epistles 
reveal to us new efforts on the part of the Judaizers, 
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efforts which often were more successful than at 
Antioch. It is against these that the apostle writes 
to the Galatians, “bewitched,” as he says, by this 
dangerous system, so that “having begun in the 
spirit,” they seem to aim at being “made perfect by 
the flesh.” These words sum up the whole dispute, 
which was, in fact, nothing else than one of the forms 
of the lasting conflict between the flesh and the spirit. 
The flesh is not always the material man, the gross 
being that longs for gross pleasures, or the exclusively 
earthly being that feeds upon the vanities of earth. 
The flesh, too, has its religion, its faith, its piety. 
These it gives itself when it takes out of every 
religion what suits it best, and when it keeps, in spite 
of the claims of a purer religion, what some other 
offers it that is more in accordance with its instincts. 
But we must not too much regret that the dispute was 
not finally settled by the decision at Jerusalem. If. 
the Judaizing party often rose again, if even, in more 
than one church, it obtained temporary victories, it is 
- still to it that we owe, in Paul’s writings, so many 
eloquent affirmations of evangelical truth, so many 
weapons against those who, under different forms, 
might revive the Judaizing doctrines, and so many 
weapons also against our own hearts, always so carnal 
as they are, and so disposed, even unconsciously, to- 
wards a carnal piety. 

Two members of the assembly are named in the 
letter as having been appointed to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas to Antioch. The sentence which con- 
cerns them may be understood in two ways. They 
were either to preach the same doctrines (“the same 
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words”), or to confirm the facts stated in the letter. 
We prefer the latter sense. Although the letter 
attested the sentiments of the assembly, it was well 
that Paul and Barnabas, who were parties in the 
dispute, should not be left alone to present the com- 
munication, or to declare what had taken place. 
The duty of Judas and Silas, therefore, will be, not 
simply to guarantee the authenticity of the letter, but 
also to develope and expound its contents. 

Judas and Silas, “chosen men,” were also “pro- 
phets,” that is, as we have already seen, preachers ; 
or, more accurately still, they were regarded as men 
who had received from God the special gift of teaching 
and exhortation. Consequently, they availed them- 
selves of this gift at Antioch, “and exhorted the 
brethren with many words, and confirmed them.” 
For our apostle, this was doubtless a happy 
moment. We do not know how far he may have 
reckoned, looking forward to the future, upon the 
effect of the decision so recently given; for the 
present, at least, he could not but thank God. We 
also who, after an interval of eighteen centuries, 
read his history, find it refreshing to be able to halt 
here, and, in some sort, to rest and thank God with 
him. God had not willed himself to impose upon the 
church the definite conception of evangelical spiritu- 
alism ; he determined that this would be the result of 
a work in which his Spirit would of course intervene, 
but which also would be human; a development, more 
or less slow and painful, of truth already given and 
already perfect, but yet still to be sought and found. 
And is it not thus that a soul forms its deepest, its 
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only true convictions? The soul that has done no 
more than receive and accept, has a faith that is 
nothing more than a belief, and a piety which is only 
submission; but the soul which has conquered, and, 
in order to conquer, has fought and suffered, holds 
the truth of God as its own, and the Spirit of God 
has become its own. The church at Jerusalem wrote: 
“Tt seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us.” The 
Holy Spirit did not force himself upon the church 
by a sudden and irresistible revelation. The faithful 
sought, deliberated, listened even to the clashing of 
opposite opinions. Yet all felt that God allowed this 
conflict, and that truth was to be its reward. And 
although many teachers and many churches have 
drifted into error along this path, it is none the less 
that along which God has led his greatest servants at 
all times. Paul pursued it in order to arrive at the 
foot of the cross; and he was glad to see the Church 
pursue it in order to attain to the pure conception 
which he had had the honour of reaching first of all. 
And this is also the way in which those friendships 
are formed between the servants of God, by which 
their strength will be increased when it shall be need- 
ful to “strive together” for the advancement of his 
kingdom. We know nothing further respecting Judas; 
but Silas was to become Paul’s companion in labour, 
and we soon see them preaching and suffering to- 
gether. And so, both men and circumstances further 
the Divine plan; and thus is reared, on the moveable 
scenes of this world, the immoveable building of 
eternal truth. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Peter at Antioch, 


I. Peter’s journey to Antioch.—Uncertainty as to the time.-—Narra- 
tive of facts. —Peter’s character.—Concessions and principles. 

1. No trace of a radical defection.—On the contrary, all Paul’s 
rebukes presume an agreement as to principles. —His argument. 

tr. All seems to indicate that the result was favourabie.—What 
remains of this discussion. 


I. 


FTER Judas and Silas had “tarried a space” 
R at Antioch, “they were let go in peace 
from the brethren unto the apostles” at 
Jerusalem. These words seem to imply 
the departure of them both, as also do the 
words in ver. 35: “ Paul also and Barnabas 
continued in Antioch.”! The 34th verse: “Notwith- 
standing it pleased Silas to abide there still,” seems, 
therefore, to have been added in anticipation of what 
is stated further on, namely, that Silas departed with 
Paul; and, in fact, several manuscripts want this 
verse. Nothing forbids the supposition that Silas took 
his departure, and then, being summoned by Paul, 
returned. 
A much more important question is that of the 
date of Peter’s journey to Antioch, and of the contro- 
versy between Paul and himself. 
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Paul gives the Galatians the account of it immedi- 
ately after the narrative of his journey to Jerusalem ; 
and of his relations to James, Peter, and John. 
“But when Peter was come to Antioch,” he says, 
“T withstood him to the face.”? 

Now, in Acts, we read that “Paul also and 
Barnabas continued in Antioch, teaching and preach- 
ing the word of the Lord, with many others also; 22 
and that, “some days after,” Paul proposed to 
Barnabas that they should go and visit the churches 
which they had conjointly founded. It is then within 
these “some days” that we ought to fix Peter's 
arrival at Antioch. 

We have already seen that the meaning of the 
word “days” is much more extended than in our 
modern use of it. But here the sense is limited by 
certain dates which are generally admitted, by the 
length of a voyage which Paul is about to take, 
and by a sojourn of eighteen months at Corinth. 
If, in the epistle, he places Peter’s arrival at Antioch 
immediately after the account of what had taken 
place at Jerusalem, it is because the course of his 
argument obliges him to do so; and this same argu- 
ment, for the sake of which, a little earlier, he passes 
over a period of many years, warrants him in omitting 
now the four years which would lead us to place the 
affair at Antioch after his second missionary journey. 
Still, there is nothing that absolutely forbids placing 
Peter’s arrival before Paul’s departure, that is, soon 
after Judas and Silas had returned to Jerusalem. 
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In reality, the date would not be of much im- 
portance, if we could trace, step by step, the 
progress of the ideas which Peter was about to re- 
present at Antioch. But we have only general ideas ; 
and, besides, we have before us a shifting and uncer- 
tain phenomenon, which gives another degree of 
uncertainty to this question of dates; the same man 
may have been, under different circumstances, on one 
track or on another. 

Such was Peter’s case. At Jerusalem, he had been 
one of the champions of evangelical spiritualism. He 
arrives at Antioch; and, at first, he has no scruples 
as to “eating with the Gentiles,’ with the converted 
heathens who had been taught by Paul not to believe 
themselves bound by any of the Judaic prescriptions. 
It is probable that they obeyed the decision so re- 
cently given, so far as to avoid meat which had come 
from the idol temples, and from strangled animals ; 
but there would be many other things in their meals 
which might scandalize a Jew. Peter, therefore, on 
his arrival, did not dream of exacting more from 
them than was required by the letter. But, soon, 
there arrived from Jerusalem certain of those Judai- 
zets who had already once before troubled the peace 
of the church at Antioch. They are said to have 
come “from James ;” but this cannot be supposed to 
mean that they were sent by him, for it is inadmissible 
that James, repudiating his discourse at Jerusalem, 
should have sent men who were so like those whose 
blind zeal had been disavowed in the letter of the 
Church. Still, these words “from James,” have a 
certain weight. They show us that there had been 
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in the church at Jerusalem a revival of judaizing 
zeal, astate of things different from that which seemed 
to have been indicated by the apparent unanimity of 
the assembly. There is in this fact a presumption 
in favour of the view which dates this incident four 
years later. 

However this may be, these men revived their 
old theory of the necessity of Judaical observances, 
and of the duty of every Jewish Christian to avoid 
anyone’ who did not submit to them. Then, Peter 
held himself aloof, and his example influenced many 
Jewish Christians ; even Barnabas, who hitherto had 
been so firm, yielded. One is compelled to ask, How 
this could be possible? Every sort of self-contradiction 
and weakness is possible to man, and the strongest 
of our brethren are frequently those who give us. 
most cause for astonishment. If we were now reading 
the gospels for the first time, would it be Peter, the 
ardent and brave Peter, whom we should suspect of 
having denied his Lord? Assuredly he did not 
deny him at Antioch; it is even possible that he 
thought he was obeying the rule implied in the 
decision at Jerusalem :—to avoid what might risk 
giving offence to some. But this rule is one of those . 
that are good and wise only within certain limits. 
We ought, in everything that concerns us, to be 
always ready to yield; still we ought always to . 
examine whether we have the right to yield, and 
whether what is required of us might not be the 
abandonment ofa principle. “Here are men whom 
I scandalize by eating with the Gentiles; I will 
therefore no longer eat with them.” Now here, those 
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who are scandalized ignore the very essence of the 
Christian religion ; to yield to them is to be unfaith- 
ful toit. This is the result which Peter and Barnabas 
had not foreseen, or which, at least, they had not 
sufficiently considered. 
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On the other hand, this is the point to which we 
call the attention of those who affirm that this 
dispute between Paul and Peter was the explosion of 
a radical difference. 

And first, in spite of the vivacity of his narrative, 
this is not at all what Paul says. Peter, up to the 
time of the arrival of the Judaizers, ate with the 
Gentiles ; therefore, when left to himself, his opinion 
is not adverse to Paul’s. Is he likely to change? As 
to his conduct—yes; but in opinion—no ; for it is 
not of a change of opinion that Paul accuses him, 
but of weakness and dissembling; and this very 
reproach destroys the notion that Paul considered 
Peter to be im disagreement with him on the main 
question. “J saw,” says he, “that they walked not 
uprightly, according to the truth of the gospel ;”! and 
all that follows merely amounts to this, that Peter 
had not sufficiently upheld this truth of the gospel; 
certainly not that he did not know it. “If thou,” 
he says to Peter, “being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?” 
Peter, therefore, ordinarily lived as the Gentiles,—that 
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is, he had understood, as well as Paul, that he was 
no longer under obligation to Mosaic ordinances ; 
but that in yielding to the Judaizers, and in separ- 
ating himself from Christians whom they chose to 
consider as impure, he was himself preaching to these 
Christians: the necessity of judaizing. Paul com- 
mences, therefore, by putting him in contradiction 
with himself; a proof, we repeat, that he did not 
consider him as really holding a doctrine different 
from his own. 

But, taking this for granted, he shows him how 
serious is this self-contradiction, and that his conduct 
ends in nothing less than the denial of his doctrine. 
As itis to the Galatians that Paul gives this account, 
and as he is combating the same error in them, he 
does not care to separate very decisively what he had 
formerly said to Peter from what he now says to 
them. He begins with Peter ;! he continues and 
ends with the Galatians.” This causes a little confu- 
sion, but the train of ideas is as follows :— 

If the gospel had found us plunged in the errors: 
and vices of paganism, we should have accepted faith 
in Jesus Christ as the only and sufficient remedy. 
The gospel found us Jews, free from those errors and 
vices ; but the first thing it taught us was that, never- 
theless, we were sinners. By the works of the law 
we had not been able to obtain righteousness; faith 
in Jesus Christ, therefore, was offered to us, even as 
to the heathen, as the sole and adequate source of 
justification. This being so, to seek for ourselves, or 
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to cause others to seek, in the observances of the law, 
a righteousness which is offered to us in Jesus Christ, 
is to suppose that he leaves us still sinners; con- 
sequently, that we are deceived, that the promise of 
righteousness really blinds us as to our true state, 
so that, instead of being a minister of grace, Christ is 
the “minister of sin.” Far from us this blasphemy! 
And yet this is really what thou, Peter, in yielding 
to the Judaizers, hast done. The salvation by works, 
which thou hadst previously demolished, thou art now 
re-building. Now, to rebuild it is to place thyself 
again under this law, which left thee, and must ever 
leave thee, a sinner. As for me, “through the law, lam 
dead to the law,” for it is the law itself which, on the 
one hand, convincing me of sin, and on the other 
withholding from me the righteousness I sought, 
has made me accept the gospel, the only source of 
grace and righteousness. I am dead to the law, but 
I live through Christ, in Christ, or rather, he lives in 
me; and if I were again, it matters not in what de- 
gree, to seek my righteousness in the law, I should 
thereby proclaim that Christ died in vain, and that 
the end of his death has either been missed or badly 
conceived. 

This is the capital error which Paul accuses Peter 
of having involuntarily fostered. This page, to which 
we shall have to return, sums up his theology, and 
whether or not he meant accurately to report what 
he had said at Antioch, we cannot doubt that we 
have here the substance of his remonstrances to 
his colleague. 
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III. 


What was the result ? Paul does nct tell us; but 
the general tone of the account leads us to think that 
it was according to his desires. If Peter had per- 
sisted, Paul surely would not have continued to accuse 
him merely of inconsistency, or to consider himself 
at one with him on his principles. It is true, indeed, 
that we subsequently! find Peter again considered as 
head of a party more or less opposed to Paul; but 
there also, even from the date furnished by Paul, it is 
easy to reduce the fact to far less proportions than 
those which have been assigned to it. 

Finally, what now remains of this dispute at 
Antioch? In the history of the Church, an interesting 
episode of the conflict Christ had symbolised when 
he said: “Neither do men put new wine in old 
bottles ;” in Peter’s history, one illustration more of 
his susceptible and changing character. As he was, 
in this respect, during his Master’s earthly life, so do 
we find him now, in spite of what years, experience, 
and, best of all, the Holy Spirit, have operated in 
him. But the Spirit of God does not annihilate the 
spirit of man. This remark, applied to Peter, we 
have occasion, even here, to apply to Paul. Perhaps 
even we might have justly done so before, as we 
have seen him sternly reprimand a colleague and a 
brother “to his face,” and “before all.” 
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tioch. He said to Barnabas, “Let us go 
again and visit our brethren in every 
city where we have preached the word of 
the Lord, and see how they do.”! Who 
would have supposed it possible that, just at this 
moment, any misunderstanding could arise between 
these two great labourers in the same cause? We 
repeat it: man is always man. Barnabas accepts 
Paul’s proposal with joy, only he is anxious to take 
with them one who had. left them during their first 
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journey; and since Mark himself now wishes to go 
with them, we must suppose that he had repented of 
his conduct, and that he now promised greater per- 
severance. One could wish, if we really can have an 
opinion on a matter respecting which we have so little 
information, that Paul might show himself more plia- 
ble ; and one regrets to see him so sternly apply to 
Mark the Master’s words: “No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” But, like all men who never “look 
back,” Paul had, naturally, but little indulgence for 
this weakness. On the other hand, Barnabas was 
probably too indulgent towards his young kinsman ; 
and, as always happens, the one extreme probably 
brought about the other. However this may have 
been, we are glad, on looking farther, to see that the 
cloud soon disappeared. Paul speaks of Barnabas as 
of a devoted apostle, in full possession of his respect 
and affection! As to Mark, we find him later on 
among the companions of Paul. Whilst a prisoner at 
Rome, Paul writes to Timothy, requesting him to 
bring Mark to him, who, he says, “is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” In writing to the Colossians, he 
salutes them on Mark’s behalf, and recommends them 
' to receive him. And again, in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, he names him as one of his “ fellow-labourers.” 
At Antioch, then, Paul and Barnabas did not agree ; 
so “Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus ;” 
whilst Paul “chose Silas, and departed, being recom- 
mended by the brethren unto the grace of God.” 
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No detailed account is given us of the labours of 
Barnabas. Judging from the manner in which Paul 
speaks of him to the Corinthians, it is evident that 
he was well known to them, either because he had 
laboured amongst them, or because the fame of his 
labours had reached them. On the whole, it is pro- 
bable that gain resulted to the Christian cause by the 
separation of the two apostles, both, though unequal, 
being strong enough to bear each one his own burden, 
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Paul had adopted for himself the principle! of not 
cultivating another man’s field; and although the 
island of Cyprus had formerly been his sphere of 
labour as well as that of Barnabas, he left it to his col- 
league, and went to revisit the cities which they had 
subsequently evangelized together, or which Paul had 
previously evangelized alone. “He went through 
Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches. Then 
came he to Derbe and Lystra.”? Confirming the 
churches: that is all we are told, and all that we 
know. It is evident that this does not simply mean 
that he temporarily suspended his missionary labours, 
in order to exhort the Christians in those cities. In 
those days, missionary work was the work of all; and 
the presence of the apostle could only increase the 
expansive power of every church, however small. 
Hence, a little later on, we are told that not only were 
“the churches established in the faith,” but also that 
they “increased in number daily.” 
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Whilst wanting details on this increase, we are 
introduced at Derbe to one of those interviews for 
which the apostle had cause ever after to bless God. 

In that city there was a young Christian, Timothy, 
whom his grandmother Lois, and his mother Eunice, 
both of them pious Jewesses, had prepared from his 
infancy for the reception of the gospel by an intelli- 
gent study of the Old Testament. “From a child,” 
says the apostle, “thou hast known the holy scrip- 
tures which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.”! The stricter 
meaning of these words is: “to make thee wise 
towards, or with a view to salvation ;” that is, to help 
thee to embrace the gospel wherever it may be pre- 
sented to thee. This faith in Jesus Christ, which the 
young man now possesses, Paul, in a sense, ascribes 
to the influence of these two pious women, whom 
he seems to have known personally, having probably 
become acquainted with them during his first journey ; 
yet he does not say that he himself had been the 
means of the conversion of Timothy. But, if the 
young man was not, strictly speaking, his son in the 
faith, never was adopted son more dear to any man, 
nor ever was the love shown to him better recipro- 
cated. Paul uses the strongest expressions to describe 
this close and indissoluble union. Thus he calls 
Timothy “my own son in the faith;’ “my dearly 
beloved son.” He writes to him: “without ceasing I 
have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and 
day ;”? and this “remembrance” is so sweet that he 
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thanks God for it as for a favour. He adds that he is 
mindful of Timothy’s tears, caused doubtless by sepa- 
ration ; and he greatly desires to see him, that he may 
be “filled with joy” in the captivity and the sufferings. 
in which he urges him to bear his part as “a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” How significant is the touching 
familiarity of the following advice, interposed in the 
midst of the gravest exhortation: “Drink no longer 
water; but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine often infirmities.”1 But we. have not 
simply affection, but an entire and absolute confi- 
dence. Thus, in writing to the Philippians, he says: 
“T trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus shortly 
unto you, ... for all seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s; but ye know the proof of 
him, that, as a son with the father, he hath served 
with me in the gospel.”? Hence, whilst he speaks of 
him as a son, he represents him to the churches as a 
colleague and an equal. When Timothy is with him, 
his name stands by the side of Paul’s at the head of 
his epistles ; and this is noticeable even as early as the 
first epistle to the Thessalonians, which was written 
very soon after Paul had associated him with himself 
as a fellow-labourer. 

It is true that Timothy had already previously 
laboured in the propagation of the Gospel. We are 
informed in the Acts that he “was well reported of 
by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium ;” 
and if we take the epistles to complete this somewhat | 
vague piece of information, we are led to believe that 
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Timothy, immediately after his conversion, had dis- 
played some extraordinary gifts and “zealiaar aul 
even speaks of prophecies of which he had been the 
object ;! whether it be meant by this that his fellow- 
Christians had guessed from the outset what his 
future career would be; or rather, that God had in 
fact revealed to certain among the faithful what sort 
of servant he was preparing for himself in Timothy. 
It is also toa “prophecy,” a special inspiration, that 
Paul attributes the decision of the elders at Derbe 
solemnly to consecrate Timothy to the functions of 
the gospel ministry.? Paul himself took part in this 
consecration, for, after having said in one place that 
Timothy had received the imposition of hands from 
the assembled elders, he says in another that he had 
received the imposition of his own hands. He further 
speaks 3 of the “ good profession” Timothy had made 
“before many witnesses,” and these witnesses pro- 
bably were the elders themselves, with the whole 
congregation gathered at the ceremony ; although it 
has also been supposed that the reference here is to 
some other circumstance, possibly a perilous one; in 
which case we can understand why, soon after, Paul 
should recall the “good confession” witnessed by 
Christ Jesus before Pontius Pilate. 
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In the midst of scenes so exalted and so truly 
Christian, it is with surprise that we meet with an 
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incident which seems to be in open contradiction with 
the principles of Paul. 

The son of a Jewish mother, but of a pagan father, 
Timothy had not been circumcised. Paul, “because 
of the Jews which were in those quarters, took and 
circumcised him.” Now, as we have seen, on a 
previous occasion he refused to consent to the cir- 
cumcision of Titus, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the Judaizers. 

Let it be first observed that Titus, because he was 
born a heathen, was not, according to Paul’s view, 
bound to any Jewish observance ; whilst Timothy, 
who was brought up in Judaism, owed his non- 
circumcision to an exceptional circumstance. If his 
father had not been a heathen, Timothy would have 
been circumcised. Paul may, therefore, have thought 
that his refusal would be considered as an unlawful 
widening of the decision at Jerusalem. A Jew un- 
circumcised! A Jew exempted! It is true that 
this Jew is no longer a Jew, since he is now a 
Christian ; but it matters not; it was whilst a Jew 
that he became a Christian, and he had no right to 
be a Jew on different terms than any other. In short, 
for every son of Abraham, it is circumcision alone 
that can lawfully lead to the gospel. It is very 
questionable whether Paul thought this reasoning to 
be sound, since he says: “Circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing ... let every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called.”! 
He could hardly suppose that anything was preventing 
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Timothy from belonging to Christ. Nevertheless, the 
other argument had a certain historical and national 
value. Paul consequently judged that circumstances 
warranted him in paying some regard to it, and that 
if the decision of Jerusalem were interpreted some- 
what narrowly in this case, it would be the better re- 
ceived in future by those who had thought it too broad. 
And, in fact, this was, just at this time, one of the 
apostle’s great concerns. Although the decision was 
not entirely after his own heart, he saw in it a step 
towards the pure Christian idea, and, in view of the 
Judaizers, a great step ; hence, in all the cities which 
he visited, he “delivered them the decrees for to 
keep, that were ordained of'the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem.” Here, then, is the ex- 
planation of his conduct. By a concession much less 
serious than that which he would have made in the 
case of Titus, he strengthened in his own hand the 
weapon he had prepared against those in whose 
favour the concession seemed to be made. Besides, 
who knows whether there were not other circum- 
stances that influenced his decision. Whena mind 
so logical as his seems to put itself in contradiction 
with itself, mere common sense, not to say justice, 


requires us to suppose that there were satisfactory 
reasons. 


IV. 


Paul, then, took his departure in company with 
Silas and Timothy. We learn in the Acts, that they 
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“were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in Asza”} (proconsular Asia, the western part of 
Asia Minor), and we read immediately after that 
“the Spirit suffered them not” to go into Bithynia, 
These words do not necessarily imply a revelation, 
properly so called ; but may mean no more than that 
they formed their resolution before God, and with a 
deep sense of his presence and help. They, therefore, 
entered into Phrygia, which country they are said to 
have “gone throughout.” In fact, it appears that 
they did not tarry there long. Phrygia was about to 
become a sphere of labour for Epaphras, a disciple of 
Paul, and who founded the churches of Colosse, 
Hierapolis, and Laodicea. Epaphras is another 
name dear to the apostle, and which we always find 
affectionately mentioned in his epistles. Thus he 
reminds the Colossians? of days when they “heard 
and knew the grace of God in truth,’ and he adds 
that they had “learned” it “of Epaphras, our dear 
fellow-servant ;” this latter word being susceptible of 
being also rendered “ fellow-captive,” for Paul is at 
this moment a prisoner, and Epaphras is called “my 
fellow-prisoner.”* At the end of the epistle he sends 
them salutations from Epaphras, who, he says, is the 
founder of their churches, and ceases not to think of 
them, “labouring fervently for them in prayers.” Is 
he the same that is mentioned in the epistle to 
the Philippians under the name of Epaphroditus ? 
It has been thought so, as the two names may 
possibly be one, as Silas and Silvanus, and also 
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because the details may be made to agree. Thus, 
for example, Paul speaks of him as having been 
sent by the Philippians with supplies for his neces- 
sities ;} from which it seems to follow that Epaphro- 
ditus belonged to the church at Philippi. Paul, at the 
same time, calls him “my brother, and companion in 
labour, and fellow-soldier,” and hence nothing forbids 
our supposing that the Epaphroditus sent to Paul 
was his old disciple Epaphras, once of Phrygia, 
and now settled in Greece. But, after all, it matters 
little. The Epistle to the Philippians has served at 
any rate to furnish another feature to the picture 
of the holy friendships which were created by the 
good fight of faith ; and it is refreshing to find, under 
the sometimes harsh pen of Paul, these passages, 
revealing to us a soul so full of tender love. Whether 
Epaphroditus or Epaphras, this is what Paul says 
to the Philippians respecting him: “for he longed 
after you all, and was full of heaviness, because that 
ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he 
was sick nigh unto death: but God had mercy on 
him; and not on him only but on me also, lest I 
should have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him, there- 
fore, the more carefully, that, when ye see him again, 
ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful. 
Receive him, therefore, in the Lord with all gladness ; 
and hold such in reputation ; because for the work 
of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his 
life, to supply your lack of service toward me.” One 
would like to be acquainted with the details of the 
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“service” rendered to Paul, as a prisoner, and in 
which Epaphroditus had exhausted his strength. But 
what delicacy there is in the apostle’s thankfulness ! 
How skilful he is in dividing this thankfulness 
between him who had personally rendered him 
service, and those who had sent him with this view ? 
This is one of those passages in which the historical 
interest is increased by the addition of another 
interest quite actual and personal. The man who 
wrote these lines is no longer to us a man of eighteen 
hundred years ago; he is of yesterday, of to-day ; 
he speaks as we speak, he feels as we feel—or rather, 
as we could wish to speak and feel; his words, as it 
were, surround us with an atmosphere in which the 
exquisite tenderness of human affection is blended 
with the noblest effusions of the faith. 
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journey. We have no details in the Acts, 
2 and only few in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; but the whole of the epistle attests 
the peculiar interest with which Paul 
evangelized this people, so different as it was, in 
origin and character, from its neighbours of Asia 
Minor. 

It was about three centuries since certain Gallic, or 
rather, Germanic tribes had come and settled between 
Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Pontus; and for 
about two hundred years they had been subject to 
the Romans. But neither Roman dominion, nor 
Asiatic civilization had obliterated the primitive 
character of this people. Jerome, three centuries 
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after Paul, affirms that he had heard in that country 
the language spoken on the banks of the Rhine. 
When a language is preserved with such tenacity, 
it is because the spirit of it subsists. We may 
then suppose that Paul found among this people 
something of that necessity of deeper feeling, of 
poetic depth, which Tacitus ascribes to the Germanic 
peoples ; it would even seem, if we may judge from 
the epistle, that the apostle felt in some measure 
the influence of these exceptional surroundings. 
“ Galatians,’ he says, “you ... before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you.”! We feel that the apostle has not 
feared to call in the imagination to the help of reason 
and conscience. He would not do it for the Greeks, 
who had fed upon fables; but he did it with these 
ancient Germans, whose poetic nature, in spite of 
their rude manners, in some sense anticipated the 
Gospel. 

Consequently, the apostle was received by them 
as he had not been anywhere else. “Ye received 
me,” he says, “as an angel of God, even as Christ 
Jesus ; I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, 
ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me.”? It is true, indeed, that when 
Paul reminds them of this welcome, it is, as we shall 
elsewhere see, to place it in sad contrast with the un- 
faithfulness of the Galatians, who had been seduced 
by false teachers, and turned against him who had 
begotten them in Christ Jesus; nevertheless, in the 
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midst of his severest reproaches to those on whose 
account, as he says, he “travails in birth again,” we 
feel that he not only loves them, but that he still 
reckons upon Zhezr love. 


IE, 


The same epistle and the same passages seem to 
us to throw light upon a point which has been much 
discussed. Paul, in another epistle, after having 
recalled by how many signal favours God had 
confirmed his vocation, adds: “And lest I should 
be exalted above measure ... there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 
buffet me.”! What was this zorn, which, in the 
Greek word used, signifies any sharp-pointed substance 
entering into the flesh, and remaining fixed there ? 

Many strange explanations have been suggested, 
all based upon the notion that the apostle speaks of 
this infirmity in mysterious terms. Carefully consi- 
dered, the mystery does not exist. Even if the 
allusion in the Epistle to the Corinthians is an 
enigma for us, we clearly see that it was not one for 
those to whom he wrote, for what he says implies 
that they were themselves cognizant of his infirmity. 
And if we turn to the Epistle to the Galatians, we see 
that the infirmity was something external and visible. 
Thus he says to them: “My temptation which was 
in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected.”? Imme- 
diately after this he adds: “If it had been possible, 
ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have 
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given them to me.’ Might not these words be the 
key to the solution of the problem? Is not a disease 
of the eyes that which corresponds best to ail these 
indications? It very well justifies the expression, 
a “thorn in the flesh,’ that is, a sharp but local pain. 
It sufficiently explains the painful and repulsive 
aspect by which the Galatians did not allow them- 
selves to be influenced. Finally, it removes the 
strangeness from the expression about “ plucking out” 
one’s eyes. This is never done with a view of giving 
them to others, unless we suppose a real case of 
defect, and a desire to replace the diseased eyes by 
sound ones. 

Anyhow, these personal afflictions, whatever they 
were, could not but give the Galatians the opportunity 
of studying and admiring in our apostle the power of 
the spirit over the flesh, They saw that suffering did 
not in the least diminish his zeal; they could all the 
better appreciate his devotedness from the fact that 
he did not, like the Stoics, brave pain and boast of 
his insensibility to it. He says that he had thrice 
prayed to God to deliver him from this ¢horn in the 
flesh :* the thrice having probably reference to three 
occasions when his suffering had become unbearable. 
He, therefore, longs to suffer less; he asks it openly, 
repeatedly, and he makes no secret of his having 
done so. But now comes his own peculiar stozcism. 
Should God grant his request and remove this ¢horn, 
his only inference will be that God expects from 
him still more activity, still more devotedness. But, 
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should God not grant it—as was the case—he 
will conclude that God wills to manifest in him, in 
his weakness and misery, the power of His grace. 
And, in fact, this is just the truth he did learn. 
“God,” he writes, “said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee;” and, linking this thought to what 
he had previously said of his labours, his-zealvand 
the holy pride which was permitted him,—he adds 
that henceforth he will glory in infirmities and 
distresses, since it is through them that he holds and 
manifests the proof that “the power of Christ rests” 
upon him. “When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
This, then, was the proof which he tendered to the 
Galatians, among whom, as it appears, he had arrived 
more ailing, and in greater suffering than he had 
known before. 


Ill. 


By preaching to these men who had come from the 
extremity of Europe, Paul had, in a sense, begun the 
evangelization of that old world which was about to 
become the field of the gospel, whereas the east 
ceased to be so. Nevertheless, Paul had not as yet 
any intention of leaving Asia Minor, where so many 
provinces yet remained to be evangelized. But God 
had his own plans. Paul is led, through Mysia, as _, 
far as Troas, where he is separated from Europe only ' 
by an arm of the sea. There, during a sojourn which 
cannot have been long, although we do not know how 
long, he attached to himself a new companion, the 
future historian of his labours. Later on, he writes to 
the Colossians about him thus: “Luke, the beloved 
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physician (beloved by me) salutes you.” Luke, then, 
was a physician, and not, as tradition—which cares 
little for its agreement with history—will have it, a 
painter. This same tradition declares that Luke 
studied at Antioch, and that he was converted in that 
city. This is possible, but the Acts are quite silent 
respecting his past history. “We endeavoured to go 
into Macedonia.”! It is this we which suddenly 
reveals to us the presence of Luke among the com- 
panions of Paul at Troas. This little word seems to 
slip in as though the author shrank from making 
himself known to his readers; but it is all the more 
interesting as the starting-point of the long history 
of the close ties by which he was subsequently bound 
to the.apostle. When Paul wrote from Rome his 
Second Epistle to Timothy, after having named those 
who through infidelity or other causes had forsaken 
him, he says: “Only Luke is with me.” To Luke 
then, alone, belongs the honour and the happiness of 
having comforted for some time the prisoner who was 
awaiting his martyrdom. 
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ae towards Europe—was the result of a 
formal order from the Lord. But the Lord 
had availed himself of the voice of one of 
those to whom the gospel was about to be 
preached. “A vision appeared to Paul in 
the night: there stood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.”! The man, the voice, were as symbols 
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of the wide-spread unrest which was felt by all the 
nations of the empire. Come and fe/pus. Wherein? 
How? No Macedonian, no Greek, no Roman, could 
have answered these questions. But this prayer, as 
we have already noticed, was that of all hearts which 
had risen somewhat above the coarse pleasures of 
earth, and the fables of an immoral religion. Paul 
had often heard it, before the Macedonian of his 
vision presented it to him at Troas. 

Being quickly transported on to the European con- 
tinent, he went at once to Philippi. Near this city, 
Roman liberty had died with Brutus, and a new 
liberty, independent of sovereigns, of peoples, of the 
fate of war, and of all things earthly, had just 
advanced its first steps over the grave of the other. 
Some day—but in many ages to come—it will be 
understood that all liberties are sisters, or, better still, 
that Christian liberty can, and must be, the mother 
of all the rest. For the present, it appeals only to 
_ souls, and the only despotism it forbids is that of sin. 
What matters it that the imbecile Claudius, to-day the 
master of the world, burdens the nations with a heavy 
yoke, which nothing can counterbalance or mitigate ? 
Paul seems to ignore even the very existence of this 
man; and even though another Augustus, like to him 
who made Philippi a flourishing colony, should 
succeed to the present ignoble emperor, Paul would 
not alter a word in his preaching. God, Jesus, sin, 
condemnation, grace,—these are the facts of the 
everlasting gospel. 

Yet we are tempted to feelings of humiliation at the 
contemplation of the very small beginnings of this 
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everlasting gospel at Philippi, that is to say, in 
Europe. We could have wished for it a solemn and 
triumphant entry; and we forget that, with God, the 
very smallest beginnings are pregnant with power, 
like that “least of all seeds” which “becometh a 
great tree.” 

The apostle’s first auditory was composed of a few 
Jewish women. There was no synagogue at Philippi; 
and the Jews, according to their custom in such cases, 
had chosen near the city, on the borders of the 
Gaggitas,—not of the Strymon, as is commonly 
supposed,—a spot where they met together in the 
open air. To this spot, then, Paul and his com- 
panions went on the sabbath-day; and there, says the 
historian, “we sat down and spake unto the women 
which resorted thither.”! From this it appears that 
till Paul and his companions joined them, the audi- 
ence consisted only of women. Possibly it was their 
custom to meet alone at certain times. 

From what follows, we may also suppose that 
the congregation at Philippi contained but few men, 
even few Jews by birth, but only proselytes, among 
whom there were always many women. What 
is certain is that Lydia—“whose heart the Lord 
opened, that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul’—was a proselyte, being “a seller of 
purple, of the city of Thyatira.” And when, probably 
after she had heard Paul several times, “she was 
baptized, and her household,” “she constrained us,” 
says the historian, saying, “If ye have judged me to 
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be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and 
abide there.” They consented, and Lydia’s house 
became the place of meeting for the faithful. It is 
there that we find them assembled at the time when 
Paul and Silas, who were forced to leave the city, 
exhorted and comforted them for the last time. 


AM 


We do not find at Philippi the least trace of the 
violent opposition which had been aroused in other 
cities by the old Jewish party. But Paul was, for the 
first time, about to find himself face to face with the 
Roman authority. At Philippi the struggle began 
which was to terminate at Rome under the sword 
of Nero. 

The apostle continued to attend the “place where 
prayer was wont to be made.” One day, as he was on 
his way thither, he was followed by a slave woman, 
who cried after him: “These men are the servants of 
the Most High God, which shew unto us the way of 
salvation.” Now, this woman was known as possessing 
what was called “a spirit of divination” (or of Python), 
that of which the antique Pythia, at Delphos, had for 
a long time past offered some curious manifestations. 
But that which at Delphos was to some extent due to 
the. subterranean emanations which excited the brain 
of the priestess of Apollo, had been sometimes repro- 
duced elsewhere by a natural process, in that state of 
convulsive anxiety in which the relations between the 
body and the soul are more or less altered and dis- 
turbed. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
pagans ascribed such a condition to the influence of the 
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deity of Delphos, and that, prompted by cupidity, the 
woman’s masters should avail themselves of her state 
at the expense of whoever came to consult her. Con- 
sequently, she herself was free from deception. We do 
not know whether she had heard Paul, or whether she 
had merely heard about him and his doctrine ; in any 
case she allied her part, as a prophetess, to the new 
impressions to which her soul was opening; and she 
publicly and repeatedly gave the apostle the strange 
testimony which we have before us. 

But here the question may be asked: In what light 
did Paul consider this manifestation ? 

An idea, which was subsequently that of a few of 
the Fathers, has sometimes been attributed to him: 
namely, that he considered the gods of heathenism 
to be no other than demons, to whom, for a while, 
God gave permission to make themselves worshipped. 
Hence it has been thought that Paul, in saying to 
this spirit of Python, that is, of Apollo: “I com- 
mand thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her,” addressed himself to the demon 
worshipped under the name of Apollo. But we 
nowhere find in him the least trace of this idea. 
Whenever he speaks of the gods of heathenism, 
he treats them as imaginary and fabulous. He 
does indeed say that the heathen sacrifices are 
offered, not to God, but to devz/s ;1 but he at the 
same time recalls what he had previously said, that 
the heathen gods have no existence, are nothing ;? 
whence it is evident that in representing these sacri- 
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fices as offered to devils, he only wished to show their 
error and their pollution. We cannot admit, therefore, 
that at Philippi he thought he was addressing a demon 
which was the Apollo of the Greeks, 

At the same time, we need not and do not admit 
that his words were a simple accommodation to the 
vulgar idea, Pagan or Jewish, that a demon had 
entered into this woman. It seems evident to us 
that Paul sincerely believed in the presence of an 
evil spirit, and that consequently he sincerely believed 
in the power he was about to exercise in casting it 
out. Shall we say, then, that Paul was in error, 
and then try to show that this error did not touch his 
faith? We do indeed feel that faith, in its essential 
elements, is independent of what opinions we may 
hold on this point. But when we see that, in all that 
concerns the soul, mysteries increase and multiply in 
proportion to our study and our knowledge, we con- 
fess that it seems to us to become more and more 
difficult to dogmatize on such matters. 


IBUE 


One thing is certain: the effect of Paul’s words 
was prompt and definite ; the woman was soothed and 
healed. But then, there were no more oracles, and 
hence no more profits for her masters. One day, 
therefore, they seized upon Paul and Silas, and drew 
them into the “ market-place,’ or court, “unto the 
rulers.” These rulers were called “ Strategists,” or 
Prelors—a name which was given to the two chief 
magistrates in cities which, like Philippi, were called 
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colonies, and enjoyed the status of Roman cities. 
“These men,” said the accusers, “ being Jews, do 
exceedingly trouble our city, and teach customs which 
are not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, 
being Romans.”! It was not as Jews, since the Jews 
were everywhere tolerated, that these men accused 
the two apostles, but as Jews who troubled the city by 
their alleged imprudent proselytizing. This reservation 
being made, the accusation proves that they had but 
little troubled themselves to ascertain what points 
were in question. They did not think it worth while 
to inquire before they rejected ; they simply took 
refuge behind the Roman law, which gave to the 
Senate alone the right to decide upon religious ques- 
- tions. The magistrates did not seek to know more 
than the crowd, which, as is usual in such cases, sup- 
ported the accusation by its clamour. They did not 
even think it worth while to examine the accused, for 
the Acts, which ordinarily mention such a circum- 
stance, are silent about it here. Paul and Silas then, 
without further form of trial, are stripped of their 
garments, beaten with rods, and cast into prison. 
The jailer receives the order to keep them strictly. 
He “thrust them into the inner prison, and made 
their feet fast in the stocks :” a mode of confinement 
which, by preventing the prisoner from moving, soon 
becomes a real torture. 

With his body bruised and wounded, in this dark- 
ness and this painful discomfort, what does the apostle 
do or think ? God had miraculously conveyed to him 
the order to pass into Europe; and possibly he had 
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thought that God was preparing for him there such 
successes as would confirm the command and increase 
his courage. And now, how is he to get rid of the 
sad thought that this great work, just undertaken, is 
interrupted and possibly ruined? Stopped in his 
first advances, can he sufficiently forget himself to 
believe, without hesitation and without regret, that 
God knows how to do without him ? 

But God did not permit His servant to exhaust 
himself by such sad reflections as these; instead 
of this, we see him as we wish to see him, and as 
he himself warrants our wishing. From this dun- 
geon, which, ordinarily, was either silent as ‘the 
grave, or full only of imprecations and cries, a 
hymn is heard to proceed,—harmonious, peaceful, 
—with a tinge of sadness, perhaps, yet firm and 
joyous also. “Paul and Silas,” says their his- 
torian, “prayed, and sang praises unto God.” 
During the succeeding three centuries, how many 
prisons would resound with similar hymns,—the 
immortal echoes of those two voices! How many 
sufferings would be peacefully borne, and cruel deaths 
waited for, with joy in the heart and songs on the 
lips! Of all features of the Christian courage, this 
was the one heathens understood least and admired 
most. They could understand how the gladiators 
should cry in front of the imperial tent: “ Honour 
to Cesar! Those who are about to die salute thee!” 
But these hymns to Christ, this supreme homage to 
the spiritual and invisible head, this calmness in the 
presence of death, this faith already changed into 


sight, this bold anticipation of reunion beyond the 
K 
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darkness of the grave, these victims, in whom the 
very executioners themselves recognised the sacred 
character of offerings prepared for the altar,—all this 
astonished and confounded the ancient Paganism, and 
the songs of martyrs, like their blood, often was the 
seed of martyrs. And, without speaking of the martyrs 
of so many subsequent centuries, who does not know 
how often, even in modern times, recollections of 
this dungeon at Philippi have brought resignation and 
strength into the gloomy abodes of slavery! There, 
too often, during the night, when bodies worn with 
toil and bruised by blows could find no rest, songs 
have been heard,—genuine inspirations of faith and 
suffering ; and often has Paul’s name blended with 
them, and the poor slave has been happy to be able 
“to stretch his hand through the ages to grasp the 
chained hand of the apostle. 


1 


And so, the jail at Philippi resounded that night 
with the first tones of that fertile preaching which 
would, later on, surround these martyrs with so many 
more. But God had resolved to support it on this 
occasion by one of those miraculous deliverances 
which, if not more really, at least more visibly 
attested His protecting care. An earthquake shook 
the prison walls. The chains fastened in them were 
loosened, and the gates opened with a crash. The 
jailer, startled out of his sleep, saw the gates open, 
thought the prisoners had fled, and, drawing his 
sword, was about to kill himself. But Paul, who 
heard his exclamations and cries, called to him : “Do 
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thyself no harm, for we are all here.” It has been 
asked how Paul, in his dungeon, could pledge himself 
thus for all the prisoners ; and other details respect- 
ing the jailer have also been held improbable. One 
little incident, which explains all, has been forgotten. 
When Paul and Silas sang, we are told that “the 
prisoners heard them ;” but the jailer did not hear 
them, since he did not wake till afterwards. His 
lodging, therefore, was at some distance from the 
inner prison. The rest is now plain. If the other 
prisoners could hear Paul, Paul could hear them, and 
so learn that they had not gone out. The jailer, 
hastening to the prison, saw at first but one gate 
open, and probably torn from its hinges; hence his 
despair, without its being necessary for him to believe 
that all the prisoners, without exception, had fled. 
Besides, Paul’s dungeon may have. been near this 
gate, and so he may have heard the jailer, and the 
jailer have heard Paul. 

The jailer hastily calls for a light; but it is not to 
assure himself that the prisoners have not fled, or 
that Paul and Silas still are where he had put them 
the evening before. Trembling, he falls at their feet ; 
he brings them out of their dungeon, and puts to 
them the great question, which was to be so often 
heard in the apostolic age: “ What must I do to be 
saved?” Some have seen in this cry from the jaiier’s 
soul, a new miracle, as though he had suddenly, and 
by inspiration, discovered Christianity. “Doubtless, 
conversion, as the work of the Holy Spirit, is always 
a miracle; but we never see, no more in apostolic times 
than in our own, the positive conception of Christian 
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truth miraculously given to anyone who has not first 
heard it preached. “How shall they believe,” says 


so then faith cometh by hearing.”! It must be pre- 
supposed that this man had heard of the two apostles,. 
and somewhat of their doctrines; probably, they 
themselves, the evening before, had addressed some 
weighty words to him,—words whose commentary 
was found in their sufferings and their patience. And 
now, awakened by a terrible phenomenon, which he 
can scarcely fail to connect, in some way, with the 
presence of these two men, and surprised at not see- 
ing them prepared for flight; nay, finding that they 
are even concerned about him—their jailer,—his heart 
is moved and his conscience is troubled. He implores 
the two men to give him what they had ‘offered him 
the evening before,—salvation. Their answer, and it 
was everywhere the same, is, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” To this they 
add, “and thy house.” Does the faith of a parent 
secure the salvation of the children; or the faith of 
the husband secure the salvation of the wife? No. 
To every man his own burden; to every man his own 
salvation through his personal faith in Jesus Christ. 
What Paul means is that this man, by becoming a 
Christian, does not become so alone; his example 
will prove the means of salvation to all his. And 
this is, in fact, what did take place. Paul and Silas 
“spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all 
that were in his house.” He asks to be baptized, 
and his request is granted. “But, before this, and as. 
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though he wished himself to give to the two apostles 
that baptism of love which Christians owe to one 
another, he washed their still bleeding wounds, and 
these wounds tell him, in their own language, what 
the Christian may have to suffer for his Lord, After 
this, he was baptized, “he and all his straightway.” 
He then led Paul and Silas into his house, and “set 
meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God with 
all his house.” He believed zz God, in the true God, 
who is not really known until a man believes in Jesus 
Christ. 


Vis 


The next morning, “the magistrates sent the ser- 
jeants, saying: Let these men go.” What had hap- 
pened? An ancient manuscript adds to the account 
in the Acts, that “the magistrates, as they reflected 
upon the earthquake which had occurred, were terri- 
fied.” The unauthenticity of these words does not 
exclude the likelihood of the fact ; a superstitious 
fear may have determined these magistrates to release 
men whose imprisonment seemed to them to be as 
the signal of a catastrophe. We may also suppose 
that the jailer had reported their conduct, or that 
others had spoken on their behalf, and that the 
Magistrates repented of having ill-used such men by 
yielding, without examination, to the brutal passions 
of the crowd. Their regret was no doubt increased 
when they were informed that these two men refused 
to leave the prison, saying that they were Roman 
citizens, and demanding satisfaction for having been 
‘beaten with rods, in defiance of the Roman law, 
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which treated such punishment, if inflicted upon a 
citizen, as a crime. 

Our first feeling here is one of surprise. We are 
pained to see Paul descend from the heights of 
martyrdom to this title of citizen, exalted, no doubt, 
in the eyes of the chiefs of a Greek city, and who 
were themselves proud to bear it ; but very insignifi- 
cant before God. We are specially grieved that he 
makes use of it to demand satisfaction. Yet let us 
be careful. When the life of a man is filled with 
irreproachable acts of devotedness, and suddenly a 
lower motive seems to make its appearance, justice 
requires that we should carefully consider, not only 
before we condemn, but even before we yield to the 
mistrust, which is in reality a condemnation. 

And, first, why should not Paul avail himself of his 
rights of citizenship? Why, on the previous evening, 
if he had been permitted to speak, should he not have 
said, as he subsequently did at Jerusalem when about 
to be beaten, “I am a Roman citizen!” As we have 
already noticed, Paul was not an enthusiast. He 
submits to suffering, he will even submit to martyr- 
dom ; but he will not seek them. We must, in respect 
to martyrdom, get rid of this poetical and dramatic 
ideal, which has, no doubt, had its heroic representa- 
tives, but only in periods of partial decay and of a 
partial weakening of primitive faith and apostolic 
courage. The truest heroism is the calmest too. 

But it will be asked, how are we to explain this 
demand for satisfaction ; this condition imposed upon 
the magistrates to come themselves to the prison and 
discharge the two prisoners ? Certainly, had Paul had 
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merely the external garb of humility, he would not 
have acted thus; and if his historian had wished to 
retain for him this external garb, he would not have 
reported this little incident. But Paul wished to de, 
not merely to seem, and he, specially, subordinated 
all things to the accomplishment of his mission ; and 
when, in the sequel, we find the church at Philippi so- 
flourishing and so faithful, we are forced to acknow- 
ledge that he did it no wrong when he sought to 
secure for it a position of respect before men. At 
Philippi, he had begun the conquest of the Roman 
empire, the old empire of Europe; why, then, should 
he shrink from using, in this work, the title of citizen 
of this empire, or from protecting, by his personal 
security, the infant church of Philippi? A century 
ago, it was one of the favourite notions of the adver- 
saries of the faith that the true Christian could not 
and must not be a citizen; and that he was obliged, 
on pain of being unfaithful to the gospel, to suffer 
everything, and ever to be silent. But here is St. 
Paul, who gives us a totally different example. He 
shows us that there is a time to suffer and a time to 
resist ; a time to be silent and a time to speak, and to 
speak, if need be, with all the boldness of an official 
prerogative, whether human or political. 

This boldness succeeded. The magistrates them- 
selves came to apologise for their ignorance, and to 
bring the two apostles out of the prison. But, say 
the Acts, they “desired them to depart out of the 
city ;” doubtless on account of the populace, to whom 
they had yielded the day before, and whom they 
had neither the courage nor the means to repress. 
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Paul and Silas, therefore, departed, but not until they 
had held a farewell meeting with their brethren. 


Va 


We are not told whether the assembly was large; but 
everything seems to show that the church at Philippi 
was not slow in making great progress; and, what is 
better than any visible prosperity, that it continued 
united, zealous, faithful to its invisible head, faithful 
also to its bold founder, to whom it was, even to the 
end, a cherished daughter and a crown. This last 
word is his, “My joy and my crown,” he writes to his 
beloved Philippians, in that epistle which is, in many 
respects, the most cordial and the most familiarly 
paternal of all his epistles. It is in this epistle that 
he writes, without shocking. them, or anyone else 
who knows what he was to them and they to him: 
“Brethren, be followers (imitators) together of me.” } 
It is here that he thanks God for their “fellow- 
ship in the gospel from the first day until now ;’2 
and here that he characterizes them “as lights in the 
world ;”® adding, “that I may rejoice in the day of 
Christ, that I have not run in vain, neither laboured 
in vain.” It is with his beloved Philippians that he 
seems to deliberate, in the prospect of almost imme- 
diate martyrdom, whether it is expedient for him to 
quit the world or not. “For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is 
the fruit of my labour ; yet what I shall choose I wot 
not. For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
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desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far 
better: nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.”! Then, in the midst of sentiments 
so exalted, we find details that are quite simple, and 
we should say altogether material, were it not that 
they share in the elevation of all the rest. The 
Christians at ‘Philippi always remembered Paul, not 
only in their prayers, but by their gifts; whilst he, 
who so often refused help from the churches, even 
to the point of distressing them by this unbending 
reserve,” accepted everything from the Philippians, so 
much did he feel that their hearts went with their 
gifts, and that neither his susceptibility as a man, nor 
his dignity as an apostle, would ever suffer from them. 
He “has them in his heart ;’3 he “longs after them 
all in the bowels of Jesus Christ ;’* and, in antici- 
pating the time when his blood will be shed, he says 
it is,—not for their salvation, for that is the work of 
Jesus Christ, but as an offering in the sacrifice of 
their faith ; and that he is willing to shed it even to 
the last drop, if so that faith might be more agreeable 
to God. Glorious sentiments! Wonderful apostle! 
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1. Paul’s companions.—Thessalonica.—Three Sabbaths. —The details 
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of the Thessalonians. —Paul works with his own hands.—Remarks. 
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UKE and Timothy, less involved in difficulty 
than their companions, were able to remain 
at Philippi, where no doubt they laboured 
earnestly to consolidate and extend the 
work begun; and we have already seen 
what testimony Paul rendered to the con- 

stant zeal of Timothy for the welfare of the Philippians. 

Timothy joined Paul again either at Thessalonica or 
at Berea, and Luke also, but a little later. It is not 

always easy to ascertain which of Paul’s companions 

are with him, or which are absent. The historian 
mentions them only when some circumstance obliges 
him to do so; and as to himself, it is only when he 
uses the word ws that we are sure of his presence; 
though the absence of the word does not always 
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warrant our concluding that he was not present. Nor 
is the information we obtain from the epistles on this 
point much more precise. Paul nearly always men- 
tions those who are with him at the time; but this 
does not always prove that they were with him before 
or after, and, moreover, the precise time itself can 
very rarely be identified with accuracy. Hence the 
many researches which have exercised the ingenuity 
of critics, and to which we shall refer in really im- 
portant cases. 

Paul and Silas, “when they had passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, came to Thessalonica.”? 
Here again details are lacking in the Acts. Two 
epistles supplement them ; but as these epistles treat 
of some grave matters, we shall for the present take 
from them only what refers to the apostle’s own 
sojourn among the Thessalonians. 

Thessalonica was a commercial city, where there 
were Jews in large numbers, and where they had a 
synagogue. Paul visited it; and on three consecutive 
Sabbaths “he reasoned with them out of the Scrip- 
tures, opening and alleging that Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen from the dead,” and saying, “this 
Jesus whom I preach to you is Christ.” The apostle 
makes his appeal to Scripture testimony, as it was 
needful he should do in a synagogue; but, from the 
first epistle, and even from the sequel of the narrative, 
if carefully studied, it comes out that the intervals 
between these three Sabbaths were filled with very 
active and earnest evangelizing labours outside the 
Jewish circle. He represents himself as arriving at 
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Thessalonica, his soul full of the holy ardour which 
had been awakened by the persecution at Philippi. 
“For yourselves, brethren,’ he says, “know our 
entrance in unto you, that it was not in vain; but 
even after that we had suffered before, and were 
shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we 
were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of 
God with much contention.” } 

And, in fact, the “contention” was great, for the 
implacable Jewish party was there in all its force, 
ready, as elsewhere, to make common cause with the 
heathen against the messengers of the gospel. We 
think it is a mistake to consider these “three Sab- 
baths” as limiting to three weeks Paul’s stay in this 
city. The three Sabbaths on which he is-permitted 
to speak in the synagogue indicate, on the contrary, a 
period of comparative calmness, anterior therefore 
to those numerous conversions which roused the anger 
of the Jewish party. “Some of them (the Jews) 
believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas; and of 
the devout Greeks a great multitude.”2 Although 
the phrase “devout Greeks” commonly indicates 
Jewish proselytes, yet Paul, in writing to the Thessa- 
lonians, addresses them rather as heathens who had 
become Christians without passing through Judaism. 
It is shewn, he says, “what manner of entering in 
we had unto you, and how ye turned to God from 
idols.”® It seems, then, that a great number of them, 
if not all, were in this case, as also those “chief 
women” of which the Acts speak as having been con- 
verted. But leaving the details, we find that it is on 
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the work as a whole that Paul congratulates himself, 
finding in it a striking proof that God was working 
with him. “Our gospel,” he says, “came not unto 
you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance ;”! expressions which 
it is impossible to render in all their rich and manly 
energy. 

Yet, whilst he was labouring with indomitable 
ardour, and so powerfully. wielding against the foes 
of the gospel the sword of the Word, he was at the 
same time full of forbearance and love towards the 
teachable. ‘We were gentle among you, even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children; so, being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were dear unto us.”2 And on 
their part there surely was no lack of affection, confi- 
dence, and respect for him and for his fellow labourer. 
“For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, 
because, when ye received the word of God which ye 
heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 
but, as it is in truth, the word of God.”2 Nor does the 
apostle, as in the epistle to the Galatians, call up all 
these happy remembrances to put them in contrast 
with recent defections. He has indeed to administer 
some reproofs to the Thessalonians, but, as we shall 
by-and-by see, they had relation to certain errors into 
which they were drawn by the very ardour of their 
faith and hope. 

Another interesting incident of Paul’s sojourn in 
this city was his resolve to work with his own hands 
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for his living, in order not to be “burdensome” to 
any one. It is, however, possible that he may have 
formed this resolution long before; and if we find the 
first mention of it in these epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, it is because they are, as far as we know, the 
first that he wrote. And here it must not be supposed 
that this resolution was unchangeable and absolute ; 
it is only little minds that take a pride in transform- 
ing into laws, what conscience does not rigorously 
prescribe, and it is at Thessalonica itself that we find 
the apostle accepting gifts sent him by the Philippians." 
Jesus had said to his disciples, “ Provide neither gold 
nor silver . . . the workman is worthy of his meat.” ? 
Paul, likewise, wrote to the Corinthians, “ Even so 
hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel.” “ But,” he adds, “I 
have used none of these things.”? It is in the same 
strain he writes to the Thessalonians, “ For ye remem- 
ber, brethren, our labour and travail: for, labouring 
night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of 
God.”* Again, “ Neither did we eat any man’s bread 
for naught.”® And in taking leave of the church at 
Ephesus, he says: “Yea, ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities, and to 
them that were with me.”® Thus, without laying 
down a rule which he well knows cannot be absolute, 
even for himself, he determines that the preaching of ~ 
the gospel shall be free from all appearance of self- 
interest ; and since he has the means of earning his 
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livelihood by his trade as a tent-maker, he will do so 
wherever he can. What the Pharisee had learnt, 
without, perhaps, ever intending to use, the preacher 
of the gospel uses joyfully. He works by day, but 
chiefly by night, for assuredly he does not allow his 
secular work to absorb the time required for evan- 
gelizing. This is evidently what the apostle means 
when he says, “night and day.” 


106, 


Such, then, was, both as to its means and its 
results, the work which the Jewish party were about 
to attempt to overthrow. ‘Moved with envy,” they 
“took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, and gathered a company, and set all the city on 
an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason (where 
Paul and Silas were lodging), and sought to bring 
them out to the people. And when they found them 
not, they drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 
rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also : whom Jason 
hath received: and these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another king, 
one Jesus.” Thus the accusation is various in different 
cities. At Philippi, where the accusers are heathens, 
the accused are “Jews ;” at Thessalonica, where the 
accusers are Jews, though without being able, as such, 
to succeed in their attempt, we find, with some slight 
modifications, the old charge preferred by the Jews at 
Jerusalem against Jesus. Paul has not proclaimed 
himself a king, but he announces another king. The 
crime laid to his charge, therefore, is high treason. 
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Let it be observed in passing, with what precision 
the writer describes the political organization of these 
two cities. It is a proof that he speaks of what he 
has seex and known. At Philippi—a Roman colony, 
a Roman city—we meet with strategists or pretors, a 
Roman magistracy, and Roman forms of law, and 
those who received the order to set Paul at liberty 
are lictors. At Thessalonica—a free city, that is, a 
city which has preserved its character of a small 
republic within the empire—it is before the people that 
Paul and Silas are brought. Even the name. of pol- 
tarchs, given to the magistrates, and which is not met 
with in any other author, has been found in an 
inscription in Thessalonica itself. At Philippi, the 
Roman city, the accusers urge that, being Romans, 
they cannot allow the religion of the state to be 
altered or interfered with; at Thessalonica, the free 
city, but free only on condition of being strictly loyal 
to the ruler of the empire, the “accusers “urge the 
danger there would be in permitting any one to 
advance the interests of another king. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more complete accuracy in 
details, or a historian better informed. 

It was, therefore, with much excitement that the 
magistrates and the people heard speak of this pre- 
tended new king. As the historian does not tell us 
that the Christians were refused a hearing, it is pro- 
bable that Jason was able to explain the misunder- 
standing. He and the rest, therefore, after “security” 
had been taken of them, were let go. 

But Paul and Silas, who had been sought for in 
vain by the mob, might still run great risks on the 
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morrow ;. consequently, during the night, their bre- 
thren sent them away. As the historian does not 
mention Timothy, we may conclude, either that he 
- had not yet joined Paul, or that he was allowed to 
remain in the city; although the grief Paul expresses 
in the first epistle, as he recalls this sudden departure, 
would rather indicate that he had not the consolation 
of leaving his work in the hands of his beloved dis- 
ciple. Torn away from this field in which he had 
anticipated a rich harvest, all that remained to him 
was, as he tells us, the hope of returning to it soon. 
This hope was not to be realized. Thus he writes, 
“But we, brethren, being taken from you for a short 
time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more 
abundantly to see your face with great desire. 
Wherefore we would have come unto you, even I 
Paul, once and again; but Satan hindered us.”! He 
then adds, that not being able to “forbear” any 
longer, he thought it good to remain alone at Athens, 
and to send Timothy to them, that he might “estab- 
lish” them, and “comfort” them in the midst of those 
tribulations which he, Paul, had predicted, and which 
he had reason for believing had not been spared them 
since his departure. He subsequently adds that 
Timothy had come back to him at Corinth, “and 
brought us good tidings of your faith and charity, 
and that ye have good remembrance of us always, 
desiring greatly to see us, as we also to see you. . . 

Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, direct our way unto you.”? It was thus that 
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the apostle wrote and comforted himself a few months. 
after he had left them. 


BG 


We see, then, that it was with many sad longings 
after Thessalonica, that Paul left that city, and that 
he directed his course towards Berea. There, although, 
we do not know how to account for the exception, 
he received a much better welcome from the Jews. 
“These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so.”! It does not indeed follow 
that all were converted: conversion, as. we have 
said, is the work of God. But every man who has 
seriously and perseveringly sought, deserves the com- - 
mendation which Paul. gave to the Bereans; and 
if he is not yet a believer, he is on the way to 
become so. 

But, whilst the historian praises the Jews of Berea, 
he lets us perceive the cause which probably operated 
in keeping many of them outside the truth, We 
love to imagine them bending over the venerable, 
Writings, seeking in scroll after scroll, and line after 
line, for the justification of the apostle’s teaching ; 
and yet we feel that they are mistaken, and that. 
it is not thus that men attain to that living faith. 
which alone accepts the gospel in earnestness and 
love. Doubtless, Christ had said, “Ye search the 
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Scriptures .... they are they that testify of me;” 
‘they were in the habit of searching the Scriptures 
every day; all those doctors who did not believe in 
‘Christ, who rejected and hated him, had spent their 
life in the study ; and Paul himself had long searched 
without becoming a Christian. The reason is that 
they sought Christianity in the letter, not in the 
spirit. The spirit would have led them to Jesus 
Christ—the centre of the Old Testament as well as 
of the New: the letter put obstacles in the way. 
And so it happened that at Berea a large number of 
Jews, otherwise well-disposed, did not believe; whereas 
the gospel won many souls, to whom the true God 
was made known for the first time. 

The Jews of Thessalonica had not heard of what 
‘was going on at Berea, without indignation ; the most 
zealous went thither, and “ stirred up the people.” 
The Acts furnish us with no further particulars ; but 
the excitement must have been great, since the 
brethren “immediately” sent away Paul. ‘The men- 
tion of two circumstances seems to indicate a very 
great danger. The first is that Paul’s friends sent 
him away, to “go as it were to the sea ;’ showing that 
there was a fear of pursuit, and an attempt to set 
pursuers on a wrong track. The second is, that the 
apostle was escorted by his friends as far as Athens, 
so that there was a fear of his being surprised on the 
way. Both these facts, moreover, show that this 
journey was taken by land. Let us add, however, 
that the historian does not say so, and that in several 
manuscripts the reading is not “to go as it were to 
the sea,” but “zo go to the sea.” Ifthis reading be the 
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true one, it gives us the explanation of one of those 
sea voyages of which the epistles make mention, 
though without enabling us to identify them. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to adhere to the journey by 
land. Other indications of it might be mentioned 
besides those we have named. It is not customary 
with Luke to mention a voyage by sea, without, at 
the same time, mentioning the place of embarkation 
and the place of landing. Paul’s friends accompany 
him wzto Athens; would this be mentioned if they 
had been with him on ship-board? Do not the words 
indicate a journey during which they might, if they 
pleased, have left him sooner ? 

At Athens, then, they left Paul, being charged by 
him to send, as soon as possible, Silas and Timothy, 
who had remained at Berea. 


CHAPTER XLV: 
Athens, 


1. Athens, Paul, two worlds facing each other.—What might have 
been transacted under the elegant porches.—Diogenes, Plato.—So- 
crates, a greater than he.—The ferhags and the yea. 

11. The city full of idols.—The arts.—Gods without number. 

11, What Platonism had become.-—The Epicureans.—Their god : 
their morality.—The Stoics.—Their ideal, Godly things. 

1v. Neither the one nor the other seem to understand. —‘‘ Thou hast 
hidden these things.”—This babbler!—-The preacher of strange gods. — 
How this is to be understood.-—A new god might have been welcomed. 

v. The wzknown God.—Researches on this point.—Reality of the 
inscription. —Hypotheses as to its origin. —Different meaning.—How it 
could not have had that which Paul adopts.—Propriety of the starting- 
point he finds in it.—Vague aspiration which he directs towards God. 

vi. But towards what god ?—The Creator distinct from the world. — 
God universal, not local.—The God of each man.—The God of the 
human race.—Task assigned to all and each, to seek God.—Men have 
sought far ; God is nigh.—Christian pantheism. 

vit. A few men have conceived this ideal.—Aratus, a countryman of 
Paul’s.—What he had said.—Man and his origin, great argument 
against idolatry.—But this conclusion has been scarcely apprehended.— 
God has now brought it out in its full light. 

vill. Paul heard up to this point.—True cause of the interruption 
and the sneers.—Something of which the scoffers had no suspicion. 


I. 


THENS! Paul! The mere bringing together 
of these two names suggests much, and 
places us in the very centre of the situa- 
tion. Athens, of which Cicero said, that 
“from thence civilization, philosophy, reli- 
gion, agriculture, the science of law, and 

the arts, have spread themselves over the whole 

world.” Paul, of whom the Christian says, that he 
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brought to Athens and to the world, together with: 
another religion, a new civilization, a new philosophy, 
new laws, and new morals. Athens, decrepit and 
corrupt ; Paul, offering to humanity the secret of an 
endless youth and vigour. Athens, superstitious and 
unbelieving ; Paul, the messenger of an earnest faith, 
which asks of men not only, if need be, their blood, 
but what is more, their heart, their soul, their entire 
being. “The Athenians,” so the Acts tell us, “spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear 
some new thing.” This had been their habit in the 
brightest days of their history; it was now their last 
consolation in the midst of their general decay. The 
historian adds that this was also the habit of the 
strangers who dwelt in their city; this loquacious atmo-- 
sphere quickly took effect upon all who breathed it. 
Great then, doubtless, was the surprise of the subtle 
casuists in the elegant porches, as one day they saw a 
grave and stern-looking unknown man, go to and fro 
among them, cither examining without listening, or 
listening only with a manifest contempt for their 
spiritual trifles. One of them may have said, “ Here 
is Diogenes back again;” or another, sarcastically, 
“No, it is Plato!” O scoffers!' There is one in your 
midst, greater than Plato. What Plato had dimly 
guessed, Paul sees ; what Plato could not invite you 
to seek, what you yourselves, were you each a Plato, 
might seek for ever in vain, Paul brings to you. To 
every “perhaps” of Socrates, he substitutes the 
supreme “yea” of that God whom Socrates invoked, 
but who was himself the greatest problem Socrates. 
strove.to solve. 
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Had Paul the idea that the influence of Socrates 
might at least have raised the Athenian paganism 
above the paganism of the masses? It is possible 
that it is to this disappointed hope that we must 
ascribe, in part, what we are told in Acts xvii. 16, 
_ that “his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the 
city wholly given to idolatry.” He had seen enough 
pagan cities, beginning with his own native place; 
so that there seems to have been a special reason for 
his indignation here. But there was a cause, indepen- 
dent of that which we have supposed, in the pro- 
digious number of temples, altars, and statues of gods 
and goddesses, which filled the city of Cecrops. Paul, 
of course, did not ignore the fact that the culture of 
the fine arts had much to do with all this. But he 
knew, and we also know, how easily this culture can 
ally itself to the coarsest superstition, and help to 
maintain it in souls which, but for the splendour in 
which it is clothed, would shake off its yoke. Then 
there are some wretched needs which sometimes 
multiply themselves in proportion as the state of the 
heart would seem to outgrow them. Men, who have 
no longer enough faith to be religious, have enough 
to be superstitious, and, when occasion serves, fanati- 
cal. No doubt many persons in Athens were quite 
as unbelieving as Socrates in the direction of the old 
paganism; but they were unbelieving also with 
respect to the great truths which Socrates had dimly 
apprehended ; and it was precisely because the faith of 
Socrates had not taken in them the place of the old 
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one, that they had remained exposed to its wildest 
errors. Despised and ruined, what it lost on the side 
of reason, it regained by superstition. We do not 
wish to be unjust to a poor people that had passed 
through so many trials, and who seemed more 
exposed to decay than any other, as though it had 
been doomed to expiate its glory so; but it does not 
appear to us that at this time there were many in 
Athens who felt the universal need, the sighing of so 
many souls for new light. On the contrary, the 
Athenians were living both upon religious and _philo- 
sophical traditions, The contradictions to which these 
gave rise did not trouble them. Athens, unwisely 
devout, continued to invoke the names of its ancient 
sages ; and, just as, at Jerusalem, the old Jewish party 
sheltered itself behind its immoveable claim: “We 
are the children of Abraham,” so. this ancient city, 
ever young in its frivolity, said, whilst it burnt incense 
to the innumerable gods, at sight of whom Paul was 
indignant : “We are children of Plato and Socrates!” 


Il. 


But the school of Plato had become, under Car- 
neades, who was the founder of what was called the 
Third Academy, a school of scepticism; in that, it 
said, was the true Socratic tradition, for he had said, | 
“All that I know is, that I know nothing.” And 
supposing the Platonists had remained more worthy 
of the name they bore, is it certain that Paul would 
have found among them the sympathy which the 
lofty aspirations and the sometimes almost Christian 
doctrines of the great disciple of Socrates seemed to 
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promise? In after times, it was often seen that men, 
who had gone, as one might say, half-way with Plato 
towards the gospel, were but little disposed to go the 
other half; and it seems as though human wisdom, 
even the purest, had been certain to turn aside from 
Christianity. 

However, the Platonists do not appear among the 
philosophers with whom Paul had to contend at 
Athens. The historian speaks of only the Epicureans 
and the Stoics, in whom seemed to be personified the 
two tendencies which divided the world between 
them. 

The Epicureans admitted of a God or gods, though 
at the same time condemning them to an eternal 
inertia. The happiness of these gods, their very 
essence even, consisted in inactivity. Hence, it was 
useless to pray to them: useless to worship them ; 
only, in public, the wise man will act as the crowd 
does. Morality consisted in the search for pleasure, 
and the avoidance of suffering. Epicurus indeed 
adds, that pleasure and happiness ought to be sought 
in virtue; but his wzrtwe is itself nothing more than 
the care to avoid everything which might injure either 
the health of the body, or the tranquillity of the soul, 
or the peaceful indifference of human relations. I 
must not hurt my neighbour, for that would give him 
the right to hurt me. Nothing is either good or evil 
in itself. Consequently, everything is permitted me, 
but it would be wrong in me to permit anything that 
would be followed by a penalty. In short, morality 
consists in knowing how to choose. Singular mo- 
rality! ’Tis true that Paul himself says, “ All things 
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are lawful unto me ;”! but he means, within the sphere 

of Christian liberty, marked out by the law of God, 
and previously by conscience itself. For Epicurus, 
conscience is nothing, and virtue is only a wise calcu- 
lation. We see, then, what an abyss there is between 
his morality and the gospel, and between his immove- 
able god, and the God of the gospel, a God who acts, 
hears, answers, and judges. 

On the other hand, the Stoics made virtue, in the 
highest sense of the word, the centre of their entire 
system. But, with them, this led to two results: the 
actual suppression of gods, of every god; and the 
deifying of man. Man, they said, has in himself all 
the elements of virtue ; he can, and he ought, unaided, 
to realize his ideal, and this ideal must be sought and 
found in himself. There is no ideal outside himself. 
The divinity is not a being, it is an active principle, 
diffused throughout the universe, as the blood in the 
veins. A portion of this principle resides in each 
‘man, and, on the death of each man, becomes 
absorbed in the common mass. Hence, it is without 
the thought or the help of any god whatever, without 
the expectation of another life, without anything 
that is not himself, that the Stoic must be strong, 
courageous, and virtuous. Such a conception as this 
is not without a certain grandeur; and when it be- 
comes personified in history, in men truly great and 
virtuous, with whom Stoicism is, above all things, a 
protest against pagan immoralities or imperial despot- 
ism,—to despise them, or to sneer at them, would be 
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an injustice which the gospel does not demand at our 
hands. But Stoics of this kind were not numerous at 
Athens, if even there were any there. They reasoned 
much, they practised little, and they endured, without 
over-much murmuring, the Epicurean influence of the 
universal decay. 

Consequently, the gospel could not be acceptable 
to such men. Had they been more earnest, more 
truly stoica/, in the common and traditional meaning 
of the word, the gospel, as often occurred elsewhere, © 
would have met with great obstacles from their prin- 
ciples. To represent Stoicism as a sort of bridge 
thrown beforehand by virtue between paganism and 
Christianity, is to reason very superficially. And if, 
indeed, some have passed this bridge to it, it could 
only be by leaving behind that which Stoicism had 
most developed in its disciples—man’s faith in man, 
and the pride of virtue. The virtuous Stoic was thus 
‘both very near and very far from the gospel; very 
near, inasmuch as he was virtuous,—very far, since he 
rejected the ideas of human misery—repentance, for- 
giveness, and regeneration, wrought in man by grace. 
His philosophy had taught him to do without, or 
rather, to imagine that he could do without, what the 
gospel offers to man. Besides, whatever forms a doc- 
trine may have adopted, it always necessarily remains 
under the influence of the principles which constitute 
it. What, in reality, was that of the Stoics? In 
philosophy and religion,—materialism and pantheism ; 
in morals,—egotism. Under all disguises, these prin- 
ciples were nevertheless there, their roots were deep: 
in the mind and heart ; and it was only by removing 
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them that the gospel could transform a Stoic into a 
Christian. 


IV. 


Paul, therefore, had no more praise to bestow upon 
the Stoics than upon the Epicureans. He met with 
both in the market-place, confounded together in the 
tumult of casuistries and news. As everywhere else, 
he commenced with the Jews; and he disputed with 
them in the synagogue. The Acts make no mention 
of violent opposition, but they also say nothing as to 
the result ; nor do we find anything, further on, to 
indicate that Paul left behind him, at Athens, one of 
those churches, the blessed remembrance of which 
was his solace during his labours. He did not wait, 
then, till a certain number of conversions, specially 
among the proselytes of the gate, had given him 
access to the heathen population. Hence, he dis- 
puted “in the market daily with them that met him ;” 
and, as the historian adds, it was there that “certain 
philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the Stoics, 
encountered him.” Stoics and Epicureans alike not 
only did not accept, but they did not understand ; 
they encountered what to them was a world decidedly 
too new. “Art thou a teacher in Israel, and knowest 
not these things?” said Christ to Nicodemus. And 
here we cannot be surprised ‘that these men should 
not know them ; but when we see that they did not 
understand, and that they disputed and wondered 
even as the most ignorant, we are reminded of the 
Master’s words: “Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent.” God, assuredly, did not hide 
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them, since his own messenger is teaching them at 


a 
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this very moment; they hid them from themselves 
by their scorn for the messenger, for his message, and 
for everything which belonged not to them and to 
their ignorant wisdom. Some said, “What will this 
babbler say?” Others said, “He seemeth to be a 
setter forth of strange gods.” 

The meaning of this last expression has been gene- 
tally misapprehended. It has been considered as an 
accusation, or a threat ; and, inasmuch as the historian 
adds that the people took Paul “and brought him 
unto Areopagus,” it has been supposed that Paul was 
brought before the famous tribunal that condemned 
Socrates. But it is not so. For, in the first place, 
the text bears strictly that Paul was brought to Mars’ 
Hill, a spot which had given its name to the tribunal 
which met there. But there is nothing to show that 
this tribunal was meeting at the time, nor even that 
Paul was led to its place of meeting. It was the cus- 
tom of the people to meet together on one of the 
slopes of the hill; and Paul was led thither that he - 
might be better heard. So they say to him, “May 
we know what this new doctrine, whereof thou 
speakest, is? For thou bringest certain strange 
things to our ears.” The words “strange things ” 
do not exclude the idea of strangeness, but they give 
us the true sense of the phrase in which Paul is 
called “a setter forth of strange gods.” The pagans 
never objected toa stranger's speaking of deities which 
were new to them; for they fully admitted that each 
country should have its own gods, All the nations 


that were subject to Rome had the consolation of 
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knowing that their gods were in the Capitol; and it 
has often been noted that if Christianity had simply 
proclaimed a new God, who was called Jesus, willing 
to seat himself fraternally among the rest, these, no 
less fraternally, would have made room for him. But 
the God of the gospel claimed fo reign alone, alone in 
the world, alone in human souls, whilst his empire 
over souls was to be far different from that of all 
other gods. This is what the Athenians found new 
and strange, so new and so strange that they did not 
even understand it. Even after Paul’s discourse—if 
we may judge from the way in which he was inter- 
rupted and dismissed—one feels that all he had said 
remained dark to their understanding. 


he r 
aay V; 


But let us come to the discourse. 

“Ye men of Athens,” says the apostle, “I perceive 
that in all things,ye are too superstitious. For as I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
‘altar with this inscription, To the unknown God. 
Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.” ! 

Many a dissertation has been written on this altar, 
and on this uzknown God. We think there is one 
point it was not necessary to take great pains to 
establish: the existence of the altar, with the inscrip- 
tion upon it. It is inconceivable that the apostle, at 
Athens, and in the presence of the Athenians, should 
have falsely or erroneously indicated what they could 
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all see and know; nor is it more likely that Luke, 
_ the historian, who perhaps was at Athens himself, or 


who, at least, subsequently learnt from Paul all the: 


details of this affair, should have introduced such a 
story on his own responsibility. “The altar and its 
inscription, therefore, did exist. But, in spite of all 
researches, both the origin of the altar and the true 
meaning of the inscription, are problems which remain 
unsolved ; it is possible that the Athenians themselves 
could not have solved them, or, at least, that there 
was a difference of opinion amongst them. We have, 
then, to make our choice between several explana- 
tions, some of them resting upon facts more or less 
known, and others being purely hypothetical. Jerome 
mentions one inscription, not “to the unknown God,” 


but “to the gods of Asia and Europe, to strange and’ 


unknown gods,” which was a sort of symbol of this 
vast fraternity of gods; and he supposes that Paul 
chose, from this wider inscription, that portion of it 
which suited him as the starting-point for his dis- 
course. This is.not very likely. The plural term 
would have implied just the contrary of that which 
Paul educes from the singular one; all his hearers 
were familiar with the inscription, and it would have 
been strangely imprudent to begin by altering it. 
Others have recourse to a fact mentioned by Diogenes, 


of Laerta. He says that the Athenians, during a: 


pestilence, having invoked all their gods in vain, and 
not knowing to what other god they might appeal for 
deliverance, let loose through the city a certain num- 
ber of kids, each of which was sacrificed on the spot 
where it stayed to rest. On these spots altars were 
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reared, though without knowing to whom they were 
to be dedicated. Might one of these have received 
the inscription of which Paul speaks? It is possible, 
and all the more go, as the exact rendering of the 
text would be, “ in unknown God.” 

But what is equally possible is, that the inscription 
had a deeper and more solemn meaning than that sug- 
gested by such a circumstance. Weare not forbidden 
to suppose that it may have been either the expression 
of an exalted pagan piety, seeking beyond the circle 
of recognised deities for something more to worship ; 
or the thoughtful aspiration of a purer piety, casting 
into the void that homage which it could no longer 
pay to the gross divinities of paganism. Finally, 
whatever might have been the primitive meaning of the 
inscription, it is evident that it may have suggested to 
some one or other of those who read it, one of the 
meanings we have indicated; does it not constantly 
happen that a tumulary inscription, for instance, sug- 
gests much or little to us, according to circumstances, 
or to the dispositions of our minds and hearts? What 
matters it, then, what the primitive meaning may 
have been? Paul was, consequently, entitled to 
ascribe to this Athenian inscription the sense it 
assumed in his eyes. 

Let it be further observed that he does not pro- 
nounce upon the value of the intention he has sup- 
posed. The word which is rendered in our version 
by “too superstitious,” applies equally to an excessive 
and superstitious piety, and to a piety which is calm, 
but deep. If we recall the apostle’s indignation at the 
sight of so many idols, we see in the word before us a 
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sort of reflection of his feeling, and even a somewhat 
bitter irony ; whilst, if we look at what he proceeds to 
say, there is no motive either for railing or for indig- 
nation. “You, Athenians, recognize that outside the 
circle of your gods, there may exist one whom you do 
not know. See! it is of that one that I come.to speak 
to you.” This is his starting-point. Ought he to 
have commenced by saying, “Your other gods are 
nothing?” This would have had the certain effect of 
stopping him at the outset. The nothingness of the 
Athenian gods will more surely result from a grave 
and judicious discourse, than from a rash and indig- 
nant attack. As we have already observed, the 
iconoclasts and the seekers after martyrdom did not 
make their appearance until subsequently to the 
apostolic age. 

Hence, as Paul elsewhere says, he became “to 
them that are without law, as without law;”! but 
only in that measure in which he could become so 
without giving up any part of Christian truth; and 
with a view to tracing out the path by which the 
pagans were to arrive at that truth. He disentangled 
from the midst of polytheistic superstitions the true 
and primitive idea—that of a supreme power, to 
which human weakness renders its homage, but which 
it always fears it has not sufficiently honoured nor 
sufficiently appeased. Paul seized, at the moment, 
one of the wandering aspirations of the human soul, 
and he directed it towards the true God. 
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VI. 


It is now incumbent upon the apostle to give his 
hearers a clear idea of the true God, since he has 
promised that he was no longer to remain the 
unknown God of the ancient inscription. 

In the first place, then, this God is he “that made 
the world and all things therein.” Here we have the 
creation ; here is God, clearly distinguished from the 
world, and disengaged from the fog—we might say 
the mine—in which the Stoics, the Epicureans, the 
Peripatetics, even the Platonists, at this moment kept 
him concealed. This God, “Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
Here we have God, first disengaged from the world, 
now equally emancipated from all that pagan art had 
produced that was fairest and most deceptive; for 
these temples, these statues, these splendours of wor- 
ship, were nothing more than an embellished and, 
idealized materialism. Thus it is from what the Pagans 
knew best and loved most, that Paul borrows by con- 
trast the idea of a God who is spiritual, everywhere 
present, yet dwelling nowhere. Not that this idea 
was strange to paganism. No one taught that men 
could not pray except in the temples; the gods were, 
therefore, supposed to be present everywhere; and 
this restored to them, to some extent, the quality of 
spiritual beings which philosophy had taken from 
them. But, in this, philosophy was in full agreement 
with the real tendencies and the results of paganism. 
The worship, in fact, was purely local, because each 
country had its god, or gods ; because each god had 
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its temple, and because the idea of divinity was 
always completely embodied in each god, who, in 
reality, was much less a god everywhere present, than 
a prince, holding his court in such and such a country, 
or such and such a temple. Add to this that the 
homage was always paid to statues, sometimes very 
beautiful, doubtless, but whose very beauty helped to 
fix the imagination and the heart much more on 
matter than on spirit. Paul, however, does not yet 
grapple with this subject. He knows how strongly 
the Pagans generally, and the Athenians in particular, 
are attached to these outward symbols; he, therefore, 
chooses to attack them on this ground with weapons 
which will be furnished by other considerations. 

He takes up again the idea of God for the purpose 
of still better freeing it from all Pagan errors, whether 
philosophical or popular, and then afterwards to place 
it, ennobled and resplendent, in contrast with the 
wretched representations of it which human art strives 
to produce. It is God who “giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things.” He is not, then, simply the 
creator of the universe, but the Maker of each man; 
he renews, in the case of every man, the gift of a 
principle of life, the gift of the organism which that 
principle is to pervade, and the gift of everything that 
must sustain or beautify our existence, But, since no 
detail is beneath his greatness, seeing that in his sight 
there is nothing great or small, the entire range of 
human affairs must also naturally be the object of 
his care. It is he who “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth; and hath determined the times before 
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appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” This: 
annihilates chance—a doctrine so dear to the Epicu- 
reans; but it does not do so to the advantage of the 
doctrine of fate, so dear to the Stoics. At the same 
time that God is ruler of each man and of all things, 
he has created us free, and he leaves us free. How the 
two facts harmonize is His secret; it is enough for 
us that we realize their harmony in our life and in 
the life of humanity. 

To these nations which God has established all 
over the earth, as well as to the individuals that 
compose them, he has assigned a task, whose gran- 
deur alone shows us what we are, and what we are 
worth. He has willed “that they should seek the 
Lord.” He knew that this search would be a groping 
after God in the dark; but is’ not the very search, 
when God is the object, a proof of the Divine elements 
that are in us? Hence it is that men have sought, 
and sought sometimes very far off; and that they 
have lost themselves in systems which only deepened 
the darkness. God seemed to flee before them, but 
yet he was very near, for, says the apostle, “He is. 
not far from every one of us; for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” Here is pantheism, but 
it is Christian pantheism. God in all, all in God, and 
yet, all out of God, all developing freely, though with 
his help, the gifts they have received from him ; and, 
later on, all—if they have not wilfully excluded them- 
selves from his kingdom—received in his bosom, 
though even there, as here below, preserving their 
individuality and their freedom. 
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VII. 


Paul is glad to notice, in passing, that some men 
hhave had the intuition of this ideal. He quotes 
Aratus, an ancient Greek poet, who, like Paul, 
was a native of Cilicia, and who wrote: “For we 
are also his offspring.” Aratus, probably, would 
not have clearly developed this idea; for what 
could he say, with any certainty, concerning this 
‘God, whose offspring he affirms man to be? He 
calls him Jupiter; and although, in this quotation, 
he considers him as supreme God, the name itself 
plunges us in the midst of the heathen fables. 
Nevertheless, we have here a hint of our true great- 
mess ; and this is what Paul uses as his point of 
transition between the idea of the greatness of God, 
and that of the vanity of idols. “ Forasmuch, then, 
as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.” Thus it is at the 
hands of our inherent dignity that Paul requires the 
overthrow of the idols, so offensive as they are to the 
dignity of God. He does not here, any more than at 
the outset, discuss the existence of the gods whose 
mumerous statues he has seen; let the statues be 
overthrown, and the gods will be overthrown at the 
same time. We are the offspring of God, a Divine 
-offspring ; we may, by the study of our limited facul- 
ties, and of our feeble aspirations after the good and 
‘the beautiful, understand up to a certain point him 
-whose faculties are infinite ; whose perfections realize 
the ideal of the beautiful and the good ; whose gran- 
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deur infinitely surpasses all our comparisons,—and 
this is the God we strive to confine in a statue! Such 
is his reasoning. A defender of paganism might have 
objected here that men did not believe the gods to be 
confined within their statues ; Paul would have again 
replied that, on the contrary, the ceremonies, the 
practice, and the beliefs of the nations, pre-supposed 
and perpetuated this idea. Why such a number of 
statues, specially revered and worshipped, whilst 
others, images of the same god, and possibly, as 
statues, much more beautiful, were not so. The 
statue, therefore, was the god, the object of worship, 
and the reasoning remains in all its force. 

But all this, although the gospel alone had authori- 
tatively taught it, was nevertheless not the gospel. 
It is now time that Paul should come to it. 

Men have sought, often wrongly, and they have 
found but little. Are they to seek indefinitely? No. 
All that Paul has hitherto said, supposed a change 
already brought into this state of anguish and dark- 
ness. And now he adds, “that the times of this 
ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent.” This last word comprises 
several ideas, and we find no term in our modern 
languages which is its exact equivalent. It is literally 
“to change their minds ;” it means, therefore, accord- 
ing to each case, to enter into new views, to be 
converted, to repent, to amend, and so forth. What 
must this involve? Evidently, it must comprise every 
result from Paul’s discourse ; and this comprehends all 
that we have just said—the acceptance of a new reli- 
gion, conversion, repentance, and amendment. Had 
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the apostle the opportunity of developing these ideas? 
We do not know whether he began by developing 
them, or whether he passed on to that which pro- 
voked interruption. In any case, it is clear that the 
latter part of the discourse, such as we have it in the 
Acts, was only a beginning, a summary. 


VIIL. 


So long as the apostle confined himself to generali- 
ties which might be considered in the light of a 
philosophical system, he was quietly heard ; no heed 
even was paid to the blows given to the traditional 
faith, accustomed as it was to receive them from all 
sides. But Paul advances a step further. To this 
command to repent, he adds the announcement of a 
judgment. In this idea there seems to be nothing 
new. Had not Minos, Eacus, and Rhadamanthus 
always presided in hell? Yes, but then it was not 
simply the old fable of their tribunal that had suc- 
cumbed to philosophy, but also the very idea of a 
judgment as well. Hence the novelty of the awful 
perspective so resolutely preached. But a greater 
novelty than even the judgment, is the Judge. God, 
says the apostle, has appointed as judge of the earth, 
a man—we know what this man was in Paul’s concep- 
‘tion of him—by whose ministry God will judge the 
world “in righteousness ;? and this man has been 
divinely indicated by the fact that God “hath raised 
him from the dead.” 

At this point the interruption begins. The transla- 
tion, ‘when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead,” is inexact. It should be, “when they heard of 
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a resurrection of the dead ;” and this, notwithstanding 
the plural form of the word dead, refers to the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, the particular 
fact of the resurrection of Christ which provokes their 
dissent as to the general fact, the resurrection of all. 
Had they been permitted to treat the special fact as 
a philosophical speculation, they might have allowed 
it to pass unchallenged. But the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ gives to the general truth a clearness and an 
authority which shock them; it places them face to 
face with a positive faith, accustomed as they have 
been studiously to remain in uncertainty, and to be 
satisfied with it. Hence, “Some mocked: and others 
said, We will hear thee again of this matter.” Were 
these last words spoken seriously, or in jest? Does 
the word “again” mean “another time?” Was it an 
indefinite postponement, or an earnest desire to hear 
Paul explain his meaning more fully?’ All these 
suppositions are allowable, although the result is 
rather on the side of the less favourable ones. We 
are not told that Paul found another audience dis- 
posed to hear him. It is true also that we are not 
told that he did not again see any of these his hearers, 
which would be scarcely probable. What seems 
certain is, that for the time his success was very small, 
“Certain men clave unto him, and believed: among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a 
woman named Damaris, and others with them.” It 
further appears that their number did not greatly 
increase, since, as we have already remarked, the 
apostle nowhere mentions a church at Athens. It is 
not earlier than the second century that Origen gives 
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us information respecting such a church, which, he 
says, is greatly praised in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Tradition made itself very busy with Dionysius, but 
we are absolutely in ignorance as to the amount of 
truth there may be in what it tells concerning him. 

Such, then, was this celebrated discourse. The 
scoffers had no idea that one day it would be more 
read, and more commented on, than all those of their 
famous orators put together; neither had they, nor 
had their more serious thinkers, any idea that Paul 
had pronounced the sentence of death over the ancient 
polytheism, hitherto so strong, in spite of all their 
own attacks and their own eloquence. Simple and 
brief as it was, this discourse was a great page in 
the history of religion and philosophy, of man and 
humanity. What was Demosthenes, pleading against 
Philip, in comparison with this man who comes to 
plead against Jupiter, against Minerva, in his own 
city of Athens, and on behalf of that God who is 
about to become the God of Athens, of Greece, of 
Europe, of the world? What is old Homer, with his 
so much admired fictions, in contrast with this simple 
history of an obscure Galilean, who died upon a 
cross? Here is the Christian folly face to face with 
all the wisdom and all the glory of the world’s sages. 
Wat is declared, but this fo//y will conquer. 
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Ié)\\.s E have seen that, on reaching Athens, 
|g) Paul sent to his companions a request 
. that they would come to him as soon as 
possible. We know no more respecting 
them than what Paul wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians concerning Timothy, whom, he 
says, he had sent to Thessalonica, having learnt 
that the believers there were undergoing much suf- 
fering. He preferred being left alone at Athens, to 
feeling that they were without a guide in their tri- 
bulations. At this time, therefore, Silas was not 
with him. We do not know whether he had come 
to Athens, and had been sent from thence in 
some other direction, or whether he joined Paul at 
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Corinth, where we now find him in company with 
the apostle. 

But Paul arrived alone in this latter city, and, from 
the epistles which he subsequently addressed to the 
Corinthians, we perceive that he came there under the 
pressure of a solitariness and a sadness far different 
from those which result from the simple fact of being 
momentarily alone. He comes from Athens,—not 
discouraged, but more conscious of, and, up to a cer- 
tain point, more terrified at, the greatness and the 
difficulties of his task. He says to the Corinthians, 
“T was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.”! But this is due not only to the 
fear that the learned and haughty city of Corinth will 
probably offer him the same resistance as that which 
he has already encountered. It seems also to arise 
somewhat from the apprehension that at Athens he 
was not quite what he ought to have been, and that 
he had, a little too much, sought for the success of the 
gospel within the regions of philosophy. This, at least, 
is the idea suggested by the persistency with which he 
reminds the Corinthians that his preaching amongst 
them “was not with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom;” that he did not come to them “with excel- 
lency of speech or of wisdom ;” and that he “ deter- 
mined not to know anything among them, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” But, if these words suggest 
to us Paul’s reflections on his conduct and his dis- 
courses at Athens, need we, by that fact, accept the 
sort of reproach he seems to cast upon himself? Did 
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he impose upon himself the obligation to avoid, for the 
future, all discussion with the wise men of this world 
on their own ground, and, especially, to pass over the 
lofty considerations we have admired in his discourse? 
By no means. We meet with these considerations again 
and again in his epistles ; and we must no more deny 
them to ourselves than he did, however strong our 
desire, like him, to “know nothing but Jesus Christ.” 
If the gospel is the truth of God, every field is 
open to it, both for conflict and for conquest. Yet 
Paul had learnt, as everyone will learn who devotes 
himself to preaching the gospel, that the truest and 
surest course to pursue is to place souls as soon as 
possible in contact with the gospel itself. The gospel 
is a conqueror that does not care for regular sieges ; 
it does not wish to be obliged to carry such a point 
to-day, and such another point to-morrow ; it knows 
that it may fail in the assaults upon those exterior 
ramparts with which every human heart surrounds 
itself—pride, vice, human virtue, religious or unbe- 
lieving prejudices, and philosophy, good or bad,—for 
even the good is bad when it pretends to reign alone 
and to be all-sufficient. The gospel, therefore, seeks 
_ to throw itself at once into the heart of the fortress ; 
and, when it places its interests in our hands, it de- 
mands of us that we should pursue the same course. 
This is what Paul declares he had done at Corinth, 
Jesus, Jesus crucified, “unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” Unto 
them which are called, he says. He will wait 
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patiently, then, till God himself begins to act,—and 
here we have another feature of his ministry at 
Corinth, as though he feared lest at Athens he had 
given way to a sort of impatient haste. Those num- 
berless idols ; those philosophers, filling the porches 
with the noise of their barren discussions, all this had 
infused into his zeal an ardour which was, perhaps, 
too human. We repeat it, this suspicion is not our 
own ; it is he who fears lest he was a little in advance 
of the Divine designs when he chose to address him- 
self by preference to the philosophers, and when he 
complained of their hardness of heart. At Corinth, 
therefore, he begins with the common people, with 
the humble, as he writes later on, ‘‘ for ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called.”? Yet for all that, the Word of God makes 
no less progress; nay, it advances all the more, for 
“God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty.” As to the “much trembling,” to which 
Paul was subject when he first entered Corinth, God 
soothed it, not only by giving him some encouraging 
successes, but also by a miraculous revelation of his 
designs respecting the city. ‘Then spake the Lord 
to Paul in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee, to hurt thee: for I ° 
have much people in this city.”? 
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Yet, this city, in which God had “much people,” 
ready to receive the gospel, was one of the most 
corrupt in the whole empire. Zo dive as a Corin- 
thian, meant to pay no respect to any of the laws 
of morality. Destroyed by the Romans about two 
centuries before, and restored by Cesar to become 
the capital of Greece, all its ancient traditions of art 
and luxury had quietly blossomed again in the midst 
of a growing but inglorious prosperity. Situated on 
an isthmus between two vast harbours, of which the 
one received the products of the East, and the other 
those of the West, it was as a centre of commer- 
cial relations between the two great portions of the 
Roman world. Yet, as we have seen, this prodigious 
secular activity had not prevented Corinth from still 
retaining its celebrity as a learned city. There, as 
at Athens, might be found representatives of all 
known sects, living, disputing, and exciting them- 
selves in their pride and their misery. 

There also, unknown, alike to the rich traders 
and the proud philosophers, there. had lived for 
some time a poor Jew, Aquila, who, with his co- 
religionists, had been banished from Rome by 
Claudius. Was this man already a Christian, as 
some have supposed? The fact that he had been 
banished as a Jew, would offer no difficulty ; for, long 
after this time, we find the Romans confounding 
Christians and Jews together. The only ground for 
supposing that he was a Christian is in the fact 
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that Paul went to reside with him. Yet this fact 
may be otherwise accounted for. Paul may have 
known him previously, and only gone to reside 
with him after his conversion, Paul also may 
have been attracted towards this Jew because he 
was a fellow-countryman; also because, as a tent- 
maker, he was of the same trade. What interests 
us much more than the precise time of his con- 
version, is the position we find him and Priscilla, his 
pious wife, occupy, both in the church, and in rela- 
tion to the life of Paul. After having been his hosts 
at Corinth, they followed him as far as Ephesus; and 
the apostle, writing from thence to the Corinthians, 
salutes them in the name of Aquila and Priscilla, as 
well as in the name of “the church that is in their 
house,” that is, of the faithful who met there. Later 
on, in writing to the Romans, he salutes Priscilla and 
Aquila, who had returned to Rome, and he calls 
them his “helpers in Christ Jesus ;’ he also salutes 
with them “the church that is in their house,” thus 
showing that they were exercising at Rome the same 
hospitality they practised at Ephesus. 

But when Paul went to them at Corinth, there was 
as yet no church to collect together. Aquila was a 
maker of tents; and Paul, faithful to the course of 
conduct he had marked out for himself some months 
before, determined not to have to ask for anything 
from those who might receive his word, and he there- 
fore resumed his trade. 

From the few lines in the Acts, which relate to the 
beginning of Paul’s sojourn in Corinth, we may con- 
clude that he had resolved on not prosecuting the 
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work with vigour until Silas and Timothy had re- 
turned from Macedonia. Nevertheless, he went each 
Sabbath-day to the synagogue, and “persuaded the 
Jews and the Greeks;’ not to any great extent, 
however,—since the historian adds that “when Silas 
and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was 
pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was the Christ.” This must not be understood 
to mean that Paul had waited till then before he 
proclaimed Jesus to be the Messiah; but rather 
that Paul, under the Spirit’s influence, redoubled his. 
ardour in his work. Still, this passage, which is a 
little obscure, may be taken in another sense. Paul, 
who may at first have decided not to act vigorously 
till his companions had joined him, is now urged by 
the Spirit of God, so that when his companions 
arrive, they find him employing all his zeal and all 
his power. 


JOE 


In whatever order we may have to place these cir- 
cumstances, they bring us to a fact which the his- 
torian is obliged to notice everywhere. The Jewish 
opposition bursts forth. Insults towards Paul, and 
blasphemies against the gospel, abound. Hence, one 
day, whilst in the synagogue, Paul, in his indignation, 
“shook his raiment, and said unto them, Your blood 
be upon your own heads: I am clean: from hence- 
forth I will go unto the Gentiles.” Never before had 
he expressed this thought so strongly. Perhaps the 
Jews at Corinth may have at first unusually raised 
his hopes; but now, they also love darkness rather 
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than light!) They determined to remain unconverted, 
and to perish spiritually. Let their blood be upon 
their own heads! Yet let us not look upon these 
words as a curse. It is not a wish that he expresses, 
but a fact that he states. The Jews have heard the 
gospel preached, and they have rejected it. If they 
perish, the blame is theirs alone. This is what Paul 
means ; and his indignation is nothing else than his 
deep sorrow at having again to relinquish the attempt 
to draw Israel to the feet of Christ. We have seen, 
and shall again see, what love he cherished for his 
brethren in Abraham,—a love which made him con- 
stantly renew his hopes for their conversion, and his 
special and constant prayers on their behalf. 

On leaving the synagogue Paul “entered into a 
certain man’s house,-named Justus ;’ he was a pro- 
selyte, and his house “joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.” There he was followed by those whom his 
words had reached ; and among them, by the ruler of 
the synagogue, Crispus, who “believed on the Lord, 
with all his house.” Many other Corinthians also, 
“hearing, believed, and were baptized.” This is the 
true place for the vision! in which Paul received the 
assurance that God was preparing for himself “much 
people” in this city, and that he, Paul, needed to fear 
no _evil,—which leads us to suppose present dangers 
of which the historian gives us no account. He 
merely adds that Paul “continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God among them.” 
It must not be understood that this sojourn was 
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absolutely confined to Corinth itself. Several pas- 
sages in the epistles show us Paul’s action as 
extending from the city to the whole surrounding 
country. Another feature brought out by the epistles 
is worth notice: it is that the apostle did not himself 
usually baptize those who were converted by his 
preaching. He tells the Corinthians that he had bap- 
tized no one in their city, except Crispus and Gaius, 
and the household of Stephanas.!’ He thanks God for 
this, lest any should say he had baptized in his own 
name. We might ask whether he had foreseen what 
might be said, and whether it was to escape from this 
accusation that he forebore to baptize; or whether 
he had some other reason, unknown to us. His words 
are, “for Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel ;” from which it has been supposed that, if 
he did not baptize, it was in order that he might 
reserve all his time and strength for the ministry of 
the word. But the conversions were not so numerous 
as to allow us to suppose that the baptisms would 
absorb much of his time; each baptism, moreover, 
might afford a fresh opportunity for preaching the 
gospel. It has also been imagined that Paul sought 
to imitate Jesus Christ, who baptized no one; but 
then Paul, too, should have baptized no one, which 
is not the fact. Moreover, this idea does not seem 
natural to him; it is never in such things that we 
find him seeking to imitate his Master. The ques- 
tion, therefore, still remains obscure ; but we may, 
without any loss, leave it aside and pass on. 
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A new pro-consul had recently arrived at Corinth: 
Anneus Gallio, brother to the philosopher Seneca 
(Annzus Seneca). The Jewish party resolved on 
asking his protection against Paul’s successes. As the 
jaws of the empire guaranteed to them freedom of 
worship, they pretended that they could claim this 
right as against all the attacks to which their worship 
might be subjected. They therefore brought Paul 
before the pro-consul. “This fellow,” they said, 
“persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the 
law.”!  Gallio, with great prudence, replies: “If it 
were a matter of wrong, or wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should bear with you: but | 
if it be a question of words and names, and of your 
law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of such 
matters.” Although this reply is wise, we must not, 
as some have done, go so far as to see in it a proof of 
the gentleness and goodness which his brother, the 
philosopher, has extolled in him; and which, indeed, 
we have no reason to question. What we find in 
this reply is not his kindness, but the deep Roman 
scorn for the Jewish law, for the Jews themselves, 
and, underlying that, for every religious question. 
He does not protect the apostle, and does not even 
give him the opportunity of speaking. He is a Jew, 
like any other, and what does he care for Jews? 
When, after having sent them away, the Greeks seize 
Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
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him before the judgment-seat, this mild magistrate 
is utterly careless about it, nor would he trouble 
himself any more if Paul were beaten. 

A day will come, O pro-consul, when the single 
name of this man will have done more to rescue 
your own from forgetfulness, than all your dignities 
and all your honours, even if we add to them those 
of your brother. 

And as to this brother himself, O pro-consul, a day 
will come when the thoughts that will yield him 
most honour, will be those in which men will fancy 
they recognize the influence of another thinker: the 
very man whose mouth you fain would close. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Bpistles to the Fhessalonians, 


1. Paul as writer.—Impression produced from reading his first pages. 
—The occasion and the subject.—Had Paul spoken of an immediate 
return of the Lord ?—Discussion.—True sense: those who shall be 
alive. —The error and the fears Paul had in view.—Practical end.—To 
work, to watch, to be ready. 

11. Similar remarks apply to the second epistle.—His meaning had 
been disguised, and his authority impugned.—We must always retum 
to the true. —The law of work.—Sanctification.—To will neither more 
nor less than God wills.—Equilibrium between reason and faith. 


I. 


‘< E now, for the first time, meet with Paul 
\) as a writer, since it was from Corinth 
that he wrote the first epistle of which 
we have any knowledge; and there is 
\ nothing to indicate that he had written 
“"7)? any previously. In the life of every 
author, that is an important time in which we see 
him writing his first pages; but with respect to the 
first pages of St. Paul, however well known they may 
be, as we read them again, and remember that they 
are fis first, we cannot resist a deep emotion, blended 
already with the feeling which we shall experience 
when we come to his last. 
We have already taken from the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians, all the passages which refer to the 
personal relations between the author and themselves. 
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It is therefore the subject matter of the epistle, as a 
whole, that we have now to study. 

Timothy had returned, deeply convinced of their 
love for the apostle, and of their stedfastness.in the 
midst of trials of all kinds ; but he could not conceal 
from Paul that there were dark shades to this picture. 
Many had not yet quite freed themselves from the re- 
laxed principles of pagan morality ; and others used 
a dangerous license both in their faith and their piety. 
They had either left, or despised, the duties of their 
various callings, and some were troubling themselves 
with unwise anxieties respecting the resurrection and 
the state of souls after death. The principal cause of 
this trouble, and these errors, was the expectation of 
the speedy return of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And here we are met by a delicate and difficult 
question.— How far did Paul’s preaching warrant this 
expectation of the Lord’s immediate return ? 

Some have absolutely denied that Paul ever said 
anything approaching to such an idea: others, spe- 
cially in our day, insist that it was his belief, and 
that he distinctly taught it at Thessalonica. 

We have no means of ascertaining what Paul 
taught the Thessalonians, except by consulting the 
epistles which he afterwards wrote to them. Let 
us see, then, what he says on this point. 

In the first epistle, after having reminded them 
that the resurrection of Jesus Christ attests and 
guarantees the resurrection of all men, he adds: “For 
this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. For: 
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the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first : 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to. meet the 
Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the 
Boras 

Notwithstanding details which are evidently figura- 
tive, this language seems to indicate a belief in the 
near return of Christ. And yet, if carefully con- 
sidered, the very words which one might most readily 
quote in support of this interpretation, may be used 
to refute it. “We,” says the apostle, “which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord.” 
“We,” are himself and all those to whom he writes ; 
and not only they, but also all Christians then living. 
Now, necessarily, some one or other of these Chris- 
tians died each day ; how, then, could the apostle use 
the word “we” in the sense supposed? Mortal, like 
every other man,-—exposed, more than most men, to 
premature death,—how could he, without absurdity, 
place himself among those who should not die till 
Christ came again? In short, if he had meant 
positively to teach that certain men actually. living 
would still be alive at that period, he would have 
said, “those among us who shall be alive,” and not 
“we which are alive.” 

What, then, did he really intend to say? 

We must begin by taking care not to separate the 
two questions which are closely linked together in 
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this passage. The first is that which, as we have 
already said, disturbed a certain number of the 
faithful. Anticipating the return of Christ, they 
feared, in their but partially enlightened faith, that 
the advantage of this glorious return would be very 
much confined to those who should be living at the 
time; they pitied the believers who had already 
died,—and they were afraid lest they themselves 
should die before that great day. The apostle, 
therefore, is most anxious to reassure them. Hence 
he says: “I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others which have no hope; for if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.”! Then follow the words we have already 
quoted, to the effect that those who shall be living 
then will have no advantage over the dead, since 
these latter will be restored to life again at the 
approach of the Prince of life. Paul then adds, 
“Wherefore comfort one another with these words ;” 
and this conclusion confirms all that we have said 
respecting his true intention—to comfort those who 
were anxious on behalf of the dead, or for themselves, 
lest they should die before the return of Christ. 

The apostle, indeed, does not formally declare that 
they are in error in believing in a speedy return of 
the Lord; he is content with reminding them? of 
what Jesus had said, that no one knew “the times 
and seasons,” and that “the day of the Lord so 
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cometh as a thief in the night;”’ and he passes on 
at once to the practical lessons—watchfulness and 
activity ; although these do not positively exclude 
the idea of the speedy return. Evidently, then, Paul 
had spoken of a return of the Lord. He had not 
affirmed that it was nigh, but simply that it might be; 
and that, in any case, all ought to live as though 
it were. We have then before us a very simple 
idea, and one that ought not to excite any objection: 
let us work, watch, be ready,—live, in fact, as being 
liable at any moment to be called to appear before 
our Master and our Judge. We repeat, we do not 
say that this was the whole of Paul’s thought, and 
that he spoke of Christ’s return only figuratively ; 
but we do say that he specially insisted upon the 
practical issues, and that by that means alone he had 
beforehand condemned the rash speculations, the fears, 
and the errors of the Thessalonian Christians. 


Il. 


If now we turn to the second epistle, we shall see 
how the apostle speaks of those who, in spite of the 
first epistle, had persisted in occupying themselves 
about these useless and dangerous questions. “Now 
we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto 
him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by 
letter, as from us, as that the day of Christ is at 
hand. Let no man deceive you by any means.” } 
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These words explain several points. It is clear 
that Paul’s name had been wrongly used, whether 
in good faith—by those who misunderstood his 
meaning; or fraudulently—by feigning to have re- 
ceived a letter from him. It is also clear that the 
interpretation some had given to his thought had 
assumed the form of professed inspiration, of pro- 
phetic enthusiasm. But what is made clear from the 
manner in which the apostle repudiates these exagge- 
rations is that he challenges the most enthusiastic to 
dare to affirm that he had given any encouragement 
to their fancies. If he has spoken energetically, and 
with lively imagery, of the day when Christ will come 
in his glory—he has also spoken of what must first 
happen, of the long struggle which must take place 
in the world between truth and error, good and evil. 
“Remember ye not,” he says, “ that, when I was with 
you, I told you these things.”! Both in his epistle, 
and when he was in their midst, he brought back the 
whole subject within the limits of a wise reserve, of 
good sense, and practicalness. 

It is with no less wisdom that he handles every 
other point. - 

For instance, in dealing with persons who thought | 
themselves too spiritual to work, or who, through 
indolence, made this use of the idea of spirituality, he 
says, “This we commanded you, that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat.” 2 

Again, in dealing with those who continued to 
allow themselves the loose immoral practices of 
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paganism, or those who, though more in earnest, 
nevertheless misapprehended the true nature of 
faith, and were content with believing, without — 
doing; he says, “Abstain from all appearance of 
evil”! “For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornica- 
tion: that every one of you should know how to 
possess his vessel in sanctification and honour . 

for God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto 
holiness.”? And inasmuch as it is God alone who can 
produce this sanctification, Paul adds: “ And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ? 

And how many exhortations he gives them by 
the way, to peace, to charity, to perseverance, and 
patience! How many happy and profound expres- 
sions! To collect them together we should be 
obliged to repeat all that we have said respecting 
the sentiments of which these epistles are so touching 
and vivid an expression. Counsels and reproofs are 
blended together in this tissue of Christian love and 
of paternal remembrances. Paul has less the air 
of a father or a master who complains, than of 
a brother, whose pious self-respect is anxious to see 
those whom God has permitted him to initiate into 
the life of faith, irreproachable and perfect. Forced 
to withstand both the relaxed principles of some, and 
the narrowness or the inconsiderate zeal of others, he 
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carefully avoids repressing in these latter the aspira- 
tions of piety and faith, for he knows that the former 
would see in that an encouragement to their luke- 
warmness. Hence he says, “Quench not the Spirit ; 
despise not prophesying ; prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” This is valuable counsel in 
every question of the Christian life. One man sees 
the Spirit of God; the other, as far as in him lies, 
quenches him; that is, he sees him nowhere. One 
believes every dream; the other sees dreams every- 
where. One examines nothing, but admits every- 
thing; the other examines, but admits nothing. 
Paul’s philosophy is wiser. He does not compromise 
in his teaching of others the happy medium he him- 
self has held between reason and faith. 
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1. Paul again at Corinth.—A numerous church.—His departure. 

u. Apollos.—Almost a Christian before he knew the gospel.— 
Explanations sought.—Heart-workings.—He arrives at Ephesus.— 
Aquila and Priscilla minister to his necessities. —He goes into Greece. 
—His ministry at Corinth. 

Bh. ik 

WAS 
Xo AUL, after the scene before Gallio’s judg- 
ICZ%> ment-seat, “tarried a good while” at 

6% Corinth; so that we might place this in- 
@ cident at about the middle of the eighteen 
months he spent in that city. Although 
the proconsul had no idea of showing him 
any favour, it is probable that the result of this frus- 
trated attempt, in which the Jews had played so sad 
a part, was favourable to his labours. For instance, 
is Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue and 
Paul’s principal accuser, the same man whom we find, 
later on, among his fellow-labourers? There exists 
no reason against our believing it, since Crispus, the 
former ruler of the synagogue, was already converted. 
Besides, the epistle written by Paul, “and Sosthenes, 
our brother,” is the first to the Corinthians. At any 
rate, it clearly appears from the epistle, that Paul left 
at Corinth a numerous church, less dear to him, 
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perhaps, than some other churches, yet holding an 
important place among the Christian communities. 


s0G 


The apostle’s departure, probably, did not hinder 
the progress of -the Church; but it was about to 
receive a new impulse through the ministry of 
Apollos, of whom the Acts give us some account 
shortly afterwards. It will be convenient if we bring 
together here the details we have respecting him. 

Apollos is a striking instance of the diversity of 
means God uses to form labourers for himself. Paul 
starts by being an avowed enemy of the Christian 
name ; Apollos was, in a sense, a Christian, before he 
knew the gospel. He was born a Jew, at Alexandria ; 
his name, Apollos, is the diminutive of Apollonius, 
as Silas, of Silvanus, and Luke, of Lucanus. He was, 
we are told, “an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures.” But the details given us by the his- 
torian,! show us that before the time when he became 
a decided Christian, he was in a remarkable condition 
of heart and soul. He “was instructed in the way of 
the Lord (the Greek word indicates elementary in- 
struction) ; and being fervent in the spirit, he spake 
and taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing 
only the baptism of John.” Circumstances which are 
unknown to us no doubt existed, which would explain 
this singular phenomenon. It has been supposed that 
Apollos, who had gone into Judea, had first become 
acquainted with John,—then, after some time, with 
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Jesus himself,—and that he had left Judea before the 
occurrence of those events which would have enabled 
him clearly to see in Jesus the promised Saviour. 
This is quite possible; but, even so, we have here 
only the external aspect of tkesquestion. 

Here, then, is a soul, in which a great work has 
been done, and which has, in part, almost guessed the 
Christian faith, He knows only the preparatory 
baptism of John, the baptism “with water ;” yet he 
already enjoys and teaches some of the privileges of 
that other baptism, the baptism “with the Holy 
Ghost,” which is that of Jesus. Thus prepared, he 
comes to Ephesus,—we know not from whence, nor 
with what end in view; and there he begins “to 
speak boldly in the synagogue” of those truths 
which he dimly apprehended. Paul had just left 
Ephesus, but Aquila and Priscilla were still there; 
and they were better instructed “in the way of God,” 
than the “mighty” teacher from Alexandria. Still, 
though not yet a Christian, he possessed the great 
Christian virtue of humility. He thankfully accepted 
from Aquila and Priscilla the help they could give 
him. Then, as it was his intention to go into Greece, 
the church at Ephesus gave him letters to the 
churches of that country; and “when he was come, 
he helped them much which had believed through 
grace.” But it was principally at Corinth that he 
exercised his ministry; in what way we shall see 
later on. 


CHAPTER XViHT 


Ephesus, 


1. Cenchrea.—The vow.—Probable reason.—Nazaritism.—What 
Paul subtracts from it.—Arrival at Ephesus. —Third missionary journey. 

1. Return to Ephesus.—Disciples of John, or of Apollos.—Paul in- 
structs them.—The gifts they receive. 

ur. Great door opened ; numerous adversaries. —Ephesus and Diana. 
—Paul in the school of Tyrannus.—Successes. 


Me 


about three years, comprised between the 
,, years 50 and 54. Paul did not return 
4 through Greece and Macedonia. Re- 
js linquishing on this occasion the idea of 
re-visiting Thessalonica, Berea, and Phi- 
lippi, he took ship at Corinth itself, or 
rather, at Cenchrea, which was one of the two ports, 
“having shorn his head, for he had a vow.” 

This latter circumstance, mentioned here without 
any further explanation, has greatly exercised the 
skill of critics. What was this vow? In what form, 
and under what circumstances, had it been taken ? 
And, specially, how could any vow be in agreement 
with Paul’s Christianity ? 

As to the vow itself, the explanation has been 
sought for very far off; whereas’ it might be found in 
the very fact that no explanation is given. Is it 
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probable that the author would have mentioned a 
fact of this kind, if he had not considered it as 
explained by what precedes? Now what precedes 
is the announcement of Paul’s departure. He had 
just happily finished a long voyage which had been 
thickly sown with dangers. He had seen abundant 
fruits of his labours; and he is full of thankfulness to 
God. What does he do? He gives to his thankful- 
ness one of its common Jewish forms, but he removes , 
from it whatever might be displeasing to the true 
idea of Christian spirituality. The “shorn head” 
shows that the vow he takes is the common Nazarite 
vow.! The man who took this vow abstained from 
wine or strong drink for a period of thirty days; on 
the thirtieth day he cut off his hair in the temple, 
and burnt it on the altar, and he offered in sacrifice a 
lamb, a sheep, and a goat. All these details are 
omitted by Paul; for there is not, as some have sup- 
posed, any connection between this vow, taken at 
Corinth, and what is afterwards said, namely, that 
Paul stayed but a short time at Ephesus because he 
wished to be at Jerusalem during the approaching 
feast. In some very ancient manuscripts this latter 
circumstance is omitted, and it is possible it may 
have been interpolated here for the sake of connecting 
the voyage with the vow. Even if the passage be 
authentic, it does not prove this supposed connec- 
tion. There is nothing in Numbers to indicate that 
the final ceremony should take place on one of the 
great feasts. Besides, by shaving his head at Corinth, 
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Paul had accomplished the principal and essential 
part of the vow. Thus, whilst using a Jewish rite, he 
freed himself from the chief obligation which the 
Jewish law imposed. Christian liberty is therefore 
safe, and spirituality too, for we know what the 
apostle was in these respects. If it be objected that 
this vow involved the danger of a triumph for the 
Judaizers, and an encouragement to the weak to make 
dangerous concessions, we frankly reply that we do 
not know what could have determined Paul to risk 
such a result. Only, the greater the risk, the greater, 
too, is the probability that Paul had good reasons for 
what he did. 

Paul then took ship at Cenchrea. At this point 
the account in the Acts is very, hurried. Paul arrives 
at Ephesus with Aquila and Priscilla. The Jews re- 
ceive him favourably, and request that he would not 
leave them so soon. He promises to return, then 
embarks, arrives at Caesarea, and goes up to Jeru- 
salem. Thence, after having “saluted the church, he 
went down to Antioch.” At Jerusalem we have no 
mention of his vow; which is an additional proof in 
support of our remarks. At Antioch he stayed but 
a little time. “He departed, and went over all the 
country of Galatia and Phrygia, in order, strengthen- 
ing all the disciples.” And thus commences, although 
the historian does not distinctly point it out, the 
apostle’s third missionary journey: Antioch being 
considered as his starting-point. 

We are particular in noticing the brevity of this 
account, and the apparent haste of the author to pro-~ 
ceed to Paul’s missionary work, in order to lessen the 
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reader’s surprise at not finding here any mention of 
the controversy between Paul and Peter—if, indeed, 
it occurred at this time. We have given the account 
of it without deciding upon the period. 


INL, 


After travelling from province to province and from 
city to city, Paul finds himself again where he had 
promised to return—at Ephesus. One would wish to 
know how long a time this journey had taken. As to 
the stay at Ephesus, or in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, Paul himself tells us,! that it lasted three years. 
But from what date are we to reckon? After careful 
examination, we incline towards the year 55. 

We learn from the Acts,? that as soon as Paul 
reached Ephesus he associated himself with “certain 
disciples.” This phrase seems at first sight to mean 
“certain Christians ;’ but the sequel forces us to give 
another meaning to it. There were Christians at 
Ephesus, for we have seen that they wrote to the 
Corinthians, commending Apollos to them. It is 
certain that Paul must have seen these. The author, 
therefore, does not speak of them, but of certain 
persons whose faith, it would seem, was pretty much 
what that of Apollos was when he came to Ephesus. 
The number of these persons was “about twelve.” 
Paul says to them, “Have you, having believed, 
received the Holy Ghost?” The English version is: 
“Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye be- 
lieved ?” which implies that Paul looked upon them 
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as Christians, and that he merely asked whether they 

had, as a consequence, received the gift of the Spirit 
of God. In the text, however, the question bears: 
equally on two things at once: “ Have you believed 2 
and, as the seal of your conversion, have ye received 
the Holy Ghost?” This is the true sense. Here 
again we must bear in mind the extreme brevity 
of the account. It is evident that the apostle had to. 
question them respecting many things, and that the 
single question before us merely indicates the ground 
on which he pursued his inquiries. It is also in just a 
word or two that the historian gives us their reply: 
“We have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost.” Taken as it stands, this answer is 
strange, and even disrespectful; but, taken as the 
sum of their answers, it very clearly describes their 
spiritual condition. They had received, they said, 
the baptism of John. This baptism had been the 
starting-point of a certain progress towards the gos- 
pel. But they had stopped on the way. Were they 
literally ignorant, then, of the existence of a Holy 
Spirit? No. They admitted, as Christians do, that 
it was the Spirit of God who inspired the prophets, 
and who inspired John. Jesus Christ also was not un- 
known to them. But what they did not know, was 
the establishment of the new economy,—under which. 
the Holy Spirit is promised to. all, given to all; 

promised and given through Jesus Christ, as the is 
agent of the soul’s regeneration. This is the point on. 
which Paul gives them the knowledge they need, as 
Aquila and Priscilla had given it to Apollos a little 
before. ‘“ John,” Paul says, “verily baptized with the 
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baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come after 
him.”! Thus the “baptism of repentance” was only 
a first step. If they have advanced upon this, so much 
the better. But, in God’s plan, salvation is only in 
Jesus. Paul shows them this; and these men, who 
needed only to understand, “were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” As they are wanted 
immediately to help in the work of the Lord, Paul 
implores for them a special effusion of that Spirit, 
whose office and power they have just begun to 
understand. “And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they 
spake with tongues, and prophesied.” We shall refer 
again to this mysterious gz/¢ of tongues ; as to the 
other, we have seen that it was the gift of preaching, 
but under the influence of a higher inspiration, and 
more or less miraculous. 


III. 


Writing to the Corinthians, from Ephesus, Paul 
tells them, “A great door and effectual is opened unto 
me, and there are many adversaries.” These are two 
reasons why his sojourn should be so long. Moreover, 
the field of labour extended far beyond the city. In 
Acts? we read: “ And this continued by the space of 
two years; so that all they which dwelt in Asia (pro- 
consular Asia) heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both 
Jews and Greeks.” At Miletus, Paul spoke of “three 
years ;” referring doubtless to the whole of his sojourn 
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in Asia Minor. The Apocalypse completes this his- 
tory, since it is most probable that we must date to 
his sojourn either the foundation or the consolidation 
of the seven churches to which John addresses his 
book. 

Ephesus, like Corinth, was rich, commercial, popu- 
lous, and corrupt; and it was, besides, a sort of centre 
of the worship of Diana; so that it was a noteworthy 
place in the heathen world. The Diana of this dis- 
trict was very different from the Diana of the Greeks 
and Romans, the sister of Apollo. The Ephesian 
Diana was the ancient Astarte of the Easterns, a 
personification of nature, and very nearly a supreme 
divinity. The temple was Ionic—almost Greek, and 
the statue, which had been saved from the flames of 
Erostratus, was the old one fabled to have come 
down from heaven,—a rude, wooden god, covered 
over with mystical emblems. In the midst of the 
decay which had reached the ancient gods, the Diana 
of Ephesus had rather renewed her youth. Goddess 
of nature, under different names, she suited the 
numerous pantheists. Goddess of mystery—dreadful 
or poetic, according to the tastes or the needs of her 
worshippers—she had at her feet the wise and the 
foolish, the small and the great, philosophers, poets, 
men, and women. To the great power of such tradi-. 
tions, we must add that of the innumerable interests 
which gathered round such a worship, and round a 
temple which was reputed one of the wonders of the: 
world, and which attracted to itself so many strangers 
and so much wealth. 

For the space of three months, Paul frequented the 
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synagogue, being welcomed by some and rejected by 
others. As these latter grew more inveterate in their 
hostility, he left the synagogue, taking with him such 
as were disposed to follow him ; and established him- 
self in the school of Tyrannus, who was either a 
philosopher or a rhetorician, and, probably, was con- 
verted. Possibly, however, the historian meant that 
the school had once belonged to Tyrannus. 

One feels, at first, a slight regret that Paul should 
teach in one of the schools in which so many 
sophisms had been taught. Tyrannus may have 
been a true philosopher, yet it seems somewhat 
incongruous that an apostle of Christ should teach 
from his chair. Let us banish this feeling: Paul 
is one of those men who are never out of place. 
If some went to hear him with the idea that he 
was only another of those “ babblers,” of whom 
there were so many, their delusion certainly did 
not last long. Possibly, one and another may have 
left because they found fault with his elocution ; but 
none of those who remained could fail to see that 
they had before them something more than a philo- 
sopher or a philosophy. We cannot in this case, as in 
that of the Philippians or the Thessalonians, seek for 
information in an epistle, for that which is addressed 
to the Ephesians contains nothing which refers spe- 
cially to their church. But we find in the Acts, two 
years after Paul’s departure, the ‘discourse he ad- 
dressed to the elders of Ephesus; and this will 
furnish us with the picture of a ministry which was 
at once the most active and the most paternal. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Phe Epistle ‘to the Galatians, and the First 
to the Corinthians, 
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Il 


“5 URING the interval, Paul is forced to write 
an epistle, in which, both as pastor and as 
apostle, he arms himself with all his rights, 
This is the Epistle to the Galatians. 

He had received some saddening infor- 
mation respecting the state of the church in 
Galatia. It was but a short time—two years at most 
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—since he had gone through that province; and the 
vigour with which he reproves the Galatians for 
having so soon turned away from the truth, seems 
to indicate that at that time he had seen nothing to 
disquiet him. The evil had, therefore, developed 
very rapidly; and whether the apostle, in his deep 
anguish, forgets to mention the exceptions, or 
whether there were none to mention, he speaks of 
the evil as having spread through the whole church, 
and of having thrown it completely outside the evan- 
gelical path. 

We shall not return to the history of the question ; 
having already carefully studied this epistle from this 
point of view. All we have to do now is to con- 
sider the epistle as a whole. 

It will be remembered that the apostle begins by 
justifying his apostleship. He declares that he did not 
receive it from any man, but directly from Jesus 
Christ. His call to the ministry, his initiation into 
the doctrines he had to preach, everything in him, 
since his conversion, as well as that conversion itself 
was independent of man. He holds his rights, there- 
fore, quite apart from any human sanction. Never- 

theless, since the Jews insist upon it, he will prove to 
them that the human sanction was not wanting. At 
Jerusalem, the apostles acknowledged his claims, 
and they gave him the right hand of fellowship. So 
much for this official question. 


II. 


And now comes the great subject. The first argu- 
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ment} is drawn from the history of the conversion of 
the Galatians themselves. Was it by the works of 
the law (legal works) that they received the Spirit 
of God? Was it not by that faith which had been 
preached to them, even as Abraham was justified, 
not by obedience to a law which did not as yet exist, 
but by his faith in the promise of grace? A law can 
only do one thing—condemn those who break it. 
Jesus alone could remove this condemnation, and he 
has done so by his death on the cross. Now this 
covenant of grace, being that which God had made 
with Abraham, could not be invalidated by the 
Mosaic law which came afterwards. The law served 
no other end than to be “our schoolmaster,” until the 
fulfilment of the promise. The promise was fulfilled 
in Christ, and we are now children of God, and, as 
such, we are free; for the children of a free parent 
cannot be slaves. “But now,” he adds,? “after that 
ye have known God,”—God as a father ; God in his 
love; “or rather are known of God,’—since it is he 
who first loved you, “how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage?” He then reminds them how they 
once welcomed him; and how, in listening to him, 

their hearts bore witness that what he taught them 
was really the truth, the plan of that God who is love. 
It is not from them, he says, that the idea has come 
to separate themselves from him, and to forsake the 
faith he had preached. Oh, if he could but return to 
them at once, the influence of the false teachers would 
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quickly disappear before the mutual love which would 
be renewed again in all its old strength! 

But he resumes his argument; and as it is by means 
of the Old Testament that the attempt is made to 
destroy the gospel, it is to the Old Testament itself 
that he again appeals, allegorizing what is told us 
respecting Isaac, who was born according to the 
promise; and Ishmael, who was born according to 
the flesh, a slave like his mother. Ishmael is the 
Jew, the child of the law, the slave. Isaac is the 
Christian, the child of the promise, the lawful and 
free son. The apostle concludes thus: “Stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” } 

Still, he is anxious to prevent all exaggeration or 
error in the use of this holy liberty. “Brethren,” he 
says, “ ye have been called unto liberty: only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve 
one another.”2 Christian liberty, therefore, is the 
rule of the spirit, and the subjugation of the flesh, for 
“they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with 
the affections and lusts.” Let them guard themselves, 
however, against allowing the pride of spirituality to 
replace the old pride of works. “If a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness ;” and, in this way, 
“bear ye one another’s burdens,” only remembering 
that the faults of others can be no excuse for you, for, 
before God, “ every man shall bear his own burden.” 
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Then follow a few words more concerning the false 
teachers and their selfish designs; and Paul implores 
the Galatians not to add to his sufferings by their 
unfaithfulness. “From henceforth let no man trouble 
me; for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.”! Marks of the stoning at Lystra; marks of 
the rods at Philippi—honourable wounds, received in 
the good fight of faith! 


III. 


The Epistle to the Galatians was a sort of pro- 
gramme to two other epistles which Paul was about 
to write. In the one (the first to the Corinthians), he 
will develope certain practical questions; and in that 
to the Romans he will unfold the doctrine. 

We have seen the work at Corinth pass into the 
hands of Apollos. Now, at the time when Paul 
writes the epistle, Apollos is with him at Ephesus, 
and Paul treats him as a colleague and a friend. “TI 
have planted, Apollos watered.” Further on, he says, 
“As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired 
him to come unto you.”? ‘Thus, although one of the 
parties by which the church at Corinth was divided, 
had taken the name of Apollos for its standard, 
Paul did not dream of blaming him for it, any more 
than he thinks of blaming himself because his own 
name is also the badge of a party. “For while one 
saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos ; 
are ye not carnal? Who, then, is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even as 
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the Lord gave to every man?” But God had given 
to Apollos more striking gifts of eloquence than to. 
Paul; and, however earnest his Christianity might be, 
the skilful Alexandrian rhetorician. was doubtless 
reproduced in the preacher. Hence the enthusiasm 
of the lovers of a good style, and these must have 
been numerous at Corinth. Hence also the fact that, 
although the doctrine of Apollos was identical with 
that of Paul, there was a difference sufficiently 
marked for some to profess that they belonged to: 
Paul, and others that they belonged to Apollos. 

But there were others who did not belong to Paul’s 
party, nor to that of Apollos; they belonged to. 
“Cephas,” to Peter. Must we recognize. here the 
Judaizing party, such as we have seen it before, and 
such as Paul has described it in his Epistle to the 
Galatians? No; he speaks of them with too much 
gentleness to allow us to suppose that he had in view 
the same men and the same doctrines. Besides, 
although erroneously, that old party of Judaizers. 
professed the leadership of James, whilst those at 
Corinth claimed Peter; which would indicate that 
they were much more moderate than the former. 
All that the apostle reproves them for, as he did 
the other two parties, was—for being a party. 

But, somewhat to our surprise, he reproves a fourth 
party. “We,” said some, “are of Christ.” This has. 
been much discussed. Who were these persons ? 
What was it for which Paul reproved them? 

There is room for two opinions. According to the 
first, these persons sinned through pride. There can 
be nothing better than to belong to Christ ; but to use: 
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this as a reason for partizanship, or for the purpose of 
despising and condemning all others was—-indepen- 
dently of the sin against charity—to make Christ the 
head of a party. “Is Christ divided?” the apostle 
asks. According to this view, what he means is: 
“Christ is one, and the whole church is his body; to 
claim him entirely for yourselves, is to divide and 
dismember Him.” 

The other opinion is that this party systemati- 
cally opposed all apostolic ministry, rejected Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas, and professed to belong only 
to Christ; in order to be freed from all control, 
and to make for themselves a religion and a 
morality according to their desires. Excepting this 
last point—the morality—we might say that that was 
a state of things singularly analogous to much that 
we see taking place around us to-day. How many 
there are who say they are “of Christ,’ in order to 
escape being of Paul, or Apollos, or Peter, or John, or 
even of the Bible! But where do they find their 
Christ? The Corinthians might have known persons 
who had seen Jesus Christ ; some of them may have 
seen or heard him themselves. But at the pre- 
sent day, if we do not take the Christ of the 
apostles, the Christ of the New Testament, what 
Christ shall we take? And specially, what right 
have we, when we have made a Christ for ourselves, 
to exclaim: “This is the true Christ!” Let us, then, 
be “of Christ,” but in order to this, let us also be of 
Paul, of Apollos, of John, and of Peter; for otherwise 
we shall only be of ourselves, and our Christ will be 
ourselves, 
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IV. 


Such, then, are the four parties indicated by Paul. 
But we think it a mistake to suppose that what he 
says respecting them forms the principal object of 
the epistle. It is true that it is with this that he 
begins. “It hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren... . that there are contentions among 
you.” It is also true that a little farther on! he 
returns to the subject; and shows with increased 
clearness that the Christian must not devote him- 
self to any man, but must belong entirely to Jesus 
Christ. Nevertheless, all this is no more than the 
frame of the picture, not the picture itself; and we 
might seek in vain, chapter after chapter, to deter- 
mine what concerns this party or the other, The 
reports which reached Paul did, in fact, relate to 
something much more important than this division 
into parties. The life of the church was low ; disci- 
pline had fallen into disuse; and the impure atmo- 
sphere of Corinth had penetrated even into the house 
of God. Unbelief had crept in with pagan immo- 
rality ; and there were some who, either because they 
could not understand the resurrection, or because 
they were indifferent about it, had denied it alto- 
gether. The Lord’s Supper had lost its dignity as 
the memorial of the death of Christ, and its fraternal | 
character as a common repast. Even the spiritual 
gifts which at first had been so richly bestowed upon 
the church at Corinth, were now little more than 
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sources of pride and divisions. What an accumula- 
tion of disasters! And in how short a time, too, 
had all this evil been developed! If the apostolic 
churches appeal to us by their virtues and their zeal, 
—their miseries are no less eloquent in proclaiming 
to us the perpetual need of renewal by the Holy 
Spirit; the only sufficient barrier against the return 
of the “ old man.” 

The question has been asked, whether the epistle 
was not too severe; and whether, at least, Paul had 
not been somewhat too sweeping in his rebukes. It 
is, of course, allowable to suppose that all did not 
equally deserve them; if all the members of the 
church had been what Paul, in certain passages, 
seems to indicate, he could not have addressed them, 
as he does in certain other passages, in terms of the 
warmest affection. But the more he loves the church, 
the more he feels entitled to claim that it shall be 
blameless and without spot. He starts, therefore, 
upon the principle that the whole church is respon- 
sible for the faults committed in its midst. He 
reproves all for the crime of the incestuous person ; 
for the profanation of the Lord’s Supper; and, in 
secular matters, for the habit of appearing in law- 
suits before the pagan courts. He sees only one 
thing: that the church has not put an end to these 
discrders ; and that it has not understood that it was 
responsible to the pagans who watch it, and to God 
who will judge it. Could Paul have spoken in this 
strain to a much more numerous church,—to a church, 
for instance, including all the inhabitants of a city or 
a neighbourhood? ‘These duties which he imposes 
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upon a young community, and these rights which he 
grants to every one of its members, are they to be 
considered as the duties and rights of every church, 
throughout all time? The question is important. 
Let it suffice us to express our conviction—founded 
on all that we know and see of the apostle—that he 
never demanded anything but what was reasonable 
and possible. This is what he demands of the Corin- 
thians, and the second epistle will show how exactly 
he had met the case. 


V. 


Let us now return to the general idea of the 
epistle. 

At the outset, and as if to express his feeling 
that the case was not yet hopeless, Paul reminds 
the Corinthians of the Divine favours they have 
received. “God is faithful ;’ God will not let them 
perish. 

They are divided ; let their divisions cease. They 
are “of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas ;” let them be 
“of Christ,’—all of Christ,—since it is Christ who 
was crucified for them. 

As to himself, what he has preached to them he 
has preached in simplicity and without earthly adorn- 
ments. He has brought them face to face with the 
great mystery of mercy and love; that mystery 
which is a stumblingblock to the Jews, and a folly 
to the Greeks; unfathomable for the carnal mind, 
but clear and gladdening to him who has been trans- 
formed by the Spirit of God. 

IY 
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If, therefore, they say: “I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos,’—is not this a return of the carnal, the 
unenlightened man? Paul and Apollos were only 
labourers who built up the temple of God. That 
temple was the faithful themselves. Woe to them, 
then, if they destroy it! Such is the summary of the 
third chapter. 

In the fourth chapter, Paul urges that he and his col- 
leagues should be considered merely as the servants 
of Jesus Christ, no more, but also no less. “I am 
not anxious to exalt myself by abusing my rights ; 
neither will I abase myself before those who despise 
me, 1 will speedily return to you. Must I come 
with a rod?” 

Then comes the fifth chapter, with the mournful 
incident of the incest. This is what a church which 
thinks itself spiritual and pure has tolerated! Absent 
in body, but present in spirit, the apostle unites him- 
self in thought to this church; and undertaking to do 
in its name what it ought to have done for itself, he 
decides to “deliver up” the offender “unto Satan.” 
Is this a curse? No; for he adds: “For the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, chat the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” Excluded from the church, 
and thrown back upon the world, which is Satan’s 
empire, the miserable man will become terrified at 
his fall, and will seek to be restored to favour. The 
flesh will be conquered ; but the soul will be saved. 

And here, one point requires to be noticed, in addi- 
tion to what we have already said on the church dis- 
cipline of those times. At the very moment when 
Paul energetically appeals to the authority God had 
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given him, he nevertheless declines to exert it apart 
from the concurrence of the church, This he does 
again when, in the second epistle, he speaks of the 
restoration of the offender. It is not he alone, but 
the whole church with him, that judges, condemns, 
and absolves. If here we have not an example 
which may be followed to the letter by every church, 
in every age; at least it is a proof that the Christian 
community, the church, ought to have, as far as pos- 
sible, its rights as well as its duties. 

By a few words in the same chapter,! we learn that 
the apostle had already written one letter to the 
Corinthians ; a letter, however, which seems to have 
been of less importance, since he refers to it on only 
one point. But this point presents him to us again 
as the enemy of extreme views, and as knowing 
how to make allowances for everything. He had 
forbidden all intercourse with fornicators, and some 
Christians understood this to refer to the heathen as 
well as to Christians. No, says the apostle. The 
man you are to shun is the so-called Christian who 
pollutes the church with his vices; but as to those 
who are without,—should the ordinary course of life 
bring you in contact with them, do not suppose that, 
on that account, you are impure. 


VI. 


In the following chapter, after a few words on law- 
suits, he returns to the question of uncleanness,— 
always a serious one, but specially so in the midst 
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of the disorders of that heathen world in which Chris- 
tians had to move. He gives us no particulars upon 
the sin itself; he takes no pleasure in such disclosures, 
and he will not tempt his readers to take any pleasure 
in them. Neither does he give us any details on the 
remedy; but, instead of casuistry, he gives us a single 
principle, great and powerful: your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost. It is not, therefore, the soul 
alone that has been redeemed by the blood of Christ; 
but the body, too, as well as the soul, is pledged to 
purity and holiness ; and as, naturally, it was under 
the bondage of every lust: it, like the soul, has been 
saved. “Therefore, glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which (both equally) are God’s.” 

Some Corinthians had conceived the idea of making 
this great and beautiful principle greater still, by in- 
terdicting marriage. They had written to the apostle 
for his advice on the matter. Hence the seventh 
chapter,—a chapter which has often been much mis- 
understood. 

Let us first clearly understand the case. Is this a 
subject on which Paul enters by his own choice, and 
as forming part of his Divine teaching? No. Some 
Corinthians had asked his advice, and he gives it 
them, saying,! that on this matter he has “no com- 
mandment of the Lord.” It is true he adds that he 
believes his opinion to be sound, and that he does not 
think God would permit him to give an unsound one. 
But let it be observed that he is addressing pious 
persons, whose intentions are right, and to whom he 
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is willing to concede as much as possible ; whilst, as 
regards his concessions, we must take care not to 
measure them by what has been taught after him, 
and professedly according to him. Let us look 
closely, not only at what he grants, but also, and 
specially, at what he refuses, for the corrective will 
be found there. 

These persons thought of proscribing matriage. 
Paul replaces the question, firmly and unalterably, 
on the ground of Christian liberty. 

They preached celibacy, as being in itself purer 
than marriage. Paul absolutely rejects this idea. 
Elsewhere, he says: “To the pure all things are 
pure.”' Nor does he speak otherwise here. Celibacy, 
like marriage, is pure or impure, holy or unholy, 
according to the sentiments it either produces or 
developes. 

This being so, the following is the sense of the 
chapter :— 

Paul, as he says a little further on,? had a right to 
marry. He did not use it; and, foreseeing the perse- 
cutions which were about to assail the church, he 
would have prefered that all had been as free as he 
himself was from every earthly tie. This is not to be 
taken as a command, for that would be the abolition 
“of marriage, of which he soon afterwards speaks as of 
a divine and holy institution. It is, therefore, simply 
a notice of the advantage there may be, under certain 
circumstances, in being unmarried ; and an advice to 
give full weight to this consideration in the prospect 
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of marriage. Paul is so anxious lest the force of his 
words should be exaggerated, that he repeats, no 
fewer than six times, and under different forms, that 
in such matters, everyone is free before God.! But 
no sooner does he touch the question of marriage 
itself, its holiness and its indissolubility, than he 
quickly throws aside the character of a mere adviser, 
which he had for a moment assumed. ‘I command,” 
he says, “yet not I, but the Lord.”? Thus, as against 
marriage, all we have here are simply counsels; 
drawn, not from the intrinsic superiority of celibacy, 
but from the prospect of trials which were threaten- 
ing the church; whilst, in favour of marriage, he 
formally and authoritatively pleads the sanction of 
a Divine law. 


Vou 


But this chapter has suggested difficulties of 
another kind. 

We have just seen that Paul sometimes counselled, 
and sometimes commanded. When he counsels he 
does so for himself; but the commands are from the 
Lord. According to some critics, therefore, he did 
not consider himself to be always guided by the 
Spirit of God. When was he so guided, and when 
not? In the present instance he tells us; but else- 
where he does not. How are we to ascertain ? 

The difficulty is really not one, unless it be exagge- 
rated. First, then, Paul must not be made to say 
more than he really does say. After having? for the 
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second time made the distinction between the Lord 
and himself, he none the less says : “ And so ordain I 
in all churches.”! He did not then feel that the use 
of this exceptional form lessened his apostolic autho- 
rity. Does a prince abdicate his princely power 
because, in certain cases, he thinks it well not to use 
it? Does he not really exercise his authority in the 
very fact that he leaves free those whom he might 
command? Just so is it with the apostle. When he 
chooses to advise rather than prescribe, he by no 
means admits that he is wanting in light, or that God 
has momentarily left him without help; but only that, 
as God has dictated nothing on the point, neither 
will he dictate. His inspiration is not at fault; by 
it he learns that, in certain cases, God has judged 
it right to leave to the piety of each individual the 
care of regulating his conduct. This Paul does, 
merely adding—not as commands, but as counsels 
—the directions furnished by his own experience: 
“God, in these matters, leaves you free, as he has 
left me free. If you desire to know how I have used 
my liberty, and how, consequently, I would advise 
you to use yours, here it is.” Such is the sum of this 
chapter. 


VIII. 


The idea of liberty is more or less prevalent in the 
three succeeding chapters, only now it is limited by 
another great principle—Charity. 

It was a question of pagan sacrifices, and of certain 
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meats furnished by them. The Christians often had 
occasion to eat these meats, whether in the houses of 
the heathen or in their own; for it was customary to 
sell in the markets what had not been used in the 
sacrifices or in the sacred feasts. Hence a subject for 
controversy in the Corinthian church. The Christians 
who were of Jewish origin, saw in the eating of these 
meats a blameable impurity; the others, or at least 
some among them, not only had no scruples on the 
point, but professed to prefer these meats; as though 
they intended thereby to show that, in their esteem, 
the gods of paganism were nothing. 

You are right, says the apostle, the gods of 
heathenism are nothing. How can they defile any- 
thing? Nevertheless, be careful. “Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity buildeth up.” You haye shown that 
you have knowledge ; have you equally shown that 
you have charity? No. You have been want- 
ing in it, and in two ways. You greatly scandalize 
those of your brethren who have not been shaken 
by your example ; and those who, through weakness, 
have yielded, are now, thanks to you, acting against 
their consciences. As for myself, “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh walle the world 
standeth.” 

And now comes a more important discussion, in 
which the apostle considers, concurrently, the ques- 
tion of Christian liberty, and that of the attack 
recently made at Corinth upon his apostleship. 
The transition of thought (implied, rather than 
stated, as is usual with Paul) would therefore be: 
“It is not simply in the matter of meats, but in 
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everything, that the Christian must learn how to 
give up his rights.” He then suddenly introduces 
his point. Is he not an apostle? Is he not as 
free as any other man? Has he not, in common 
with others, the right to marry, and might he not 
in that case claim for himself and his wife support 
from the churches which he has evangelized? But 
no. He says, “For though I be free from all men, 
yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more. .. . Iam made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some.”” Moreover, 
these sacrifices form part of the work of his own 
salvation, not as merit, but as conquering the old 
man. “I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away.” 
Yes, a cast-away, apostle though he be! The 
Israelites in the wilderness had participated in a 
common deliverance, yet many of them apostatized 
and perished :—“ Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” And after some 
further thoughts concerning heathen pollutions, he 
says: “All things are lawful for me, but all things: 
edify not; let no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth.” ‘Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God ;” that is, by considering first of all, how best 
you can inspire those around you with reverence and 
love to God. This is the golden rule for all the com- 
mon things of life. 
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IX. 


Paul immediately applies this rule to an incident to 
which the manners of the time gave a considerable 
importance. Certain Christian women had made 
their appearance in the assemblies, unveiled. They 
acted, doubtless, on the principle of Christian liberty, 
and on woman’s equality to man in the sight of God ; 
but they forgot that it was God himself who, by the 
very instincts with which he has endowed woman, 
prescribes her submission to all the reasonable pro- 
prieties that may be determined by use. Let women, 
therefore, be veiled in the public assemblies ; but let 
men be there with uncovered heads, for in their case 
this is a symbol both of personal dignity and of 
reverence for God. 

But Paul had heard that in the Corinthian assem- 
blies there were disorders of a far graver kind. Those 
divisions which troubled the church externally did 
not stop at the threshhold of the house of prayer. 
In default of quarrels, here are the rich and the poor 
separated from one another in their very feasts of 
love; the former eating luxuriously, and the latter 
meanly, and perhaps enviously. And these feasts 
precede the Lord’s Supper! In order to bring back 
to their hearts the sense of what the Supper ought 
to be, Paul reminds them how the Lord instituted it. 
Let no man, therefore, partake of it without a serious 
examination of his feelings and life; for “he that eat- 
eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh con- 
demnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

The succeeding chapters have a different kind of 
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interest. We learn from them how bountifully 
God had bestowed upon his church the best gifts 
of the Spirit, and how man is ever seeking his 
own glory and not the glory of God. These gifts 
were sought after from motives altogether earthly ; 
they were used in the same way as those gifts 
which were merely human, and choice was made of 
the most brilliant and the most admired. What 
course does the apostle take? 

With respect to those who, glorying in their own 
gifts, despised inferior ones, as well as the brethren 
who possessed them, Paul reminds them that the 
church is one body—the body of Christ—and that, 
as in a living body, although the members have 
divers functions, yet they are all subject to the same 
vital force. In the church, then, every member is 
what God has made him, and he possesses what God 
has given him. Let no one, therefore, despise his 
brethren; but let every one, in all humility, labour 
according to his ability. 

To those who desire the most brilliant gifts, Paul 
says that God does not lavish these indiscriminately 
upon all, but that he reserves them for his best ser- . 
vants. All are not apostles, prophets, or teachers ; 
all do not perform miracles, or rule in the church, or 
speak in that mysterious language by which an extra- 
ordinary piety expresses its aspirations. But there 
are certain gifts which all can and should desire, nay, 
pray for, and, says the apostle, “I will show unto you 
a more excellent way;” a way, that is, to obtain these 
gifts, and to employ them to the glory of God, in 
your own salvation, and in that of your brethren. 
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This “more excellent way” is charity; and we 
have now reached that famous chapter which is of 
the kind we never analyze. It should be transcribed 
entirely. And yet to what end? Who does not 
know it by heart? Still, let us bear in mind the 
position it occupies, and how it has been brought 
there. This must be our stand-point if we are to 
understand it clearly. The richness of the details, 
has often, we think, obscured our conceptions of it as 
a whole. Paul’s idea was not simply to pourtray 
charity, but to show the part it plays in the life of 
the individual and of the church. 


X. 


Lucid as this chapter is, that which follows it is 
obscure, for it brings before us the great question of 
the gift of tongues,—a question so often studied, so 
often discussed, and yet needing to be settled. Of 
course, we do not pretend to have found a perfect 
solution of it ourselves. 

One circumstance, however, strikes us forcibly— 
which has not been sufficiently considered—namely, 
that the apostle does not speak of the gift of 
tongues, as though it were a fact specially mira- 
culous or mysterious. He had already said,} 
“And God hath set some in the church, first 


apostles,” etc... .. “after that miracles) then sige 
of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues. 
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all the gifts of healing? do all speak with tongues 2” 
And now, he says, “ Desire spiritual gifts; but 
rather that ye may prophecy (preach), for he that 
speaks in an unknown tongue, speaketh not unto 
men, but unto God . . . . but he that prophe- 
sieth (preaches) speaketh unto men to edification, 
and exhortation, and comfort.”! In these passages, 
as well as in all the others that refer to this 
question of zongues, one feels that the apostle is 
speaking to the Corinthians of a fact well known to 
them, and common; and, evidently, little is wanted 
in order to make the fact as clear to us as the 
other facts concurrently named. But where are 
we to seek this additional information? Before 
we begin our search, let us at least note a prelimi- 
nary conclusion; we are perfectly sure that we have 
not to deal with a legend. The apostle’s tone is 
so perfectly natural; there is such an absence of all 
explanation, that we feel his readers needed none; 
and, further, the unassailable authenticity of the 
epistle may well spare us the trouble of seeking to 
prove the phenomenon. One question only remains: . 
in what did it consist ? 

Our first step is to take care not to confound what 
is here said of the gift of tongues, or rather of the gift 
of speaking with tongues, with what we are told in the 
beginning of the Acts respecting the gift of tongues 
conferred upon the apostles. To affirm that there 
was no similarity between the two things would 
perhaps be going too far; and some writers are dis- 
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posed to see in the “speaking with tongues,” a modifi- 
cation of the gift of tongues. But as this latter gift 
suggests still greater difficulties, it is better not to 
seek in it the explanation of the other, but to remain 
within the range of the Epistle to the Corinthians. 

And what do we find there? A comparison is 
drawn by the apostle between speaking with tongues 
(glossolalia, as it is now called), and prophecy, or 
preaching. How does he make good the com- 
parison ? 

He transfers it from the region of spiritual pride, 
where the Corinthians had placed it, to the sphere of 
charity. The Corinthians regarded glossolalia as the 
evidence of an advanced spiritual condition, and of a 
more intimate communion with the invisible world. 
Paul does not say they are wrong in this; their 
wrong is that they seek this gift from pride, and 
that they exercise it in their assemblies with a sort 
of selfishness ; forgetting that he who exercised it in 
public, did not in the long run edify anyone but him- 
self, since his brethren did not understand him. This 
last feature is very positive ; the tongues which were 
spoken in this particular state of heart and soul were 
not understood by the hearers ; and yet the speaker 
retained his self-consciousness, and up to a certain 
point, the meaning of his words, since they were for 
him edification and prayer. Moreover, Paul fully 
admits the possibility of an interpretation, or a trans- 
Jation of discourses so given; an interpretation or 
translation afforded either by the speaker himself, or 
by some other brother, having the gift of interpreta- 
tion ; a further proof that these discourses were not 
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composed of inarticulate and absolutely unintelligible 
sounds. “I would that ye all spake with tongues,” 
he says ; that is, that you all had this gift, since in 
itself it is the token of a great spiritual development ; 
but I would “rather that ye prophesied,” for preach- 
ing, as this word prophesy defines it, indicates a 
spiritual condition quite as advanced; and moreover 
has the advantage of edifying the church more di- 
rectly and more simply. 

Glossolalia was, therefore, the expression—we might 
almost say, the explosion—of a certain state of soul, 
the combined product of the natural action of faith 
and piety, and of the more or less supernatural action 
of the Holy Spirit. The believer, at certain times, 
whether in solitude, or in the exciting atmosphere of 
a numerous assembly, felt himself specially impressed 
by the grandeur of the objects of his faith. This pro- 
duced a state of contemplation, of inner joy, of living 
communion, of peace and unrest; and hence resulted 
a sort of conversation with God, a medley of thoughts, 
sentiments, prayers, and thanks, in the form of words, 
exclamations, silences, songs also, for Paul mentions . 
these! All this might have been, in the case of 
certain persons, only a pretence ; but Paul does not 
touch this supposition ; and this allows us to suppose 
that whilst he charged with pride those who ex- 
hibited these manifestations to the church, he never- 
theless was convinced of their good faith. “The 
spirits of the prophets,” he says, “are subject to the 
prophets.”* The Holy Spirit never so completely 
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puts himself in the place of the mind of man, that 
man can say he has not been free, and that he can 
ascribe to the Spirit of God the manifestations which 
have caused disturbance rather than edification. 
“God is not the author of confusion, but of peace.” 
Thus, even with respect to a gift which he unhesi- 
tatingly ascribes to the Spirit of God, Paul remains a 
man of sober piety, humble, accustomed to judge of 
all things from the point of view of a sober and solid 
edification. What he asks of the Corinthians he has 
imposed upon himself. “I thank my God, I speak 
with tongues more than ye all”! But on what 
account does he render thanks? Is it because, in 
the assemblies, he has been enabled to give this 
striking proof of his faith and ardour? No; he is 
happy and elated because of the possession of the 
gift itself, as manifesting God in him; and by no 
means because he can gain honour for himself by 
the exercise of it. “Yet in the church I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding (five words 
intelligible both to myself and to others), that by 
my voice I might teach others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.” He has the 
gift, and he glories in it; better than anyone else 
does he appreciate those moments in which “the 
Spirit helps our infirmities,” and in which “the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” But though these groanings can- 
not be rendered in human speech, he locks them in 
his soul, being sure that God, who has inspired them, 
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hears and understands them. To a certain extent, 
doubtless, they may be traced in his preaching, ani- 
mating and vivifying it, helping to bring souls in 
contact with the Holy Spirit, even as his is already ; 
but in the same proportion as he is happy in this 
blessed result, so does he avoid seeking it by the 
unusual and strange means in which, after all, it is 
man, and not the Spirit of God, who takes the prin- 
cipal part. Nevertheless, just as he said elsewhere, 
“Quench not the Spirit,” so now he says in closing, 
“Forbid not to speak with tongues ;” do not too 
positively oppose manifestations which may, in cer- 
tain cases, be striking proofs of the presence and the 
help of God. 
XI. 

The fifteenth chapter also contains difficulties of 
more than one kind, but which, like those which have 
preceded, for the most part come from our ignorance 
of facts, and specially of one fact which influences the 
whole chapter. Whom does the apostle address? 
To what does he intend to reply? Could there really 
be in the church at Corinth, persons who denied the 
resurrection, and, consequently, the immortality of the 
soul, the judgment, a future life—in a word, all reli- 
gion? That, later on, these negations were actually 
urged by persons born within the church, must un- 
fortunately be admitted ; but that persons who had 
recently become Christians should have come to this, 
is a phenomenon hard to understand. It is neverthe- 
less impossible to doubt that the apostle, in certain 

passages, addresses persons who denied the resurrec- 
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tion itself, and not simply, as has sometimes been 
said, such and such a form of resurrection. It is also 
true that elsewhere, even in the greater part of this 
chapter, he has in view rather those who denied the 
resurrection of the body; but even there the negations 
appear to have been very various. Some, in virtue 
of an exaggerated spiritualism, “denied that God 
could design to raise anything else than the soul, 
or give it, after the resurrection, any body whatso- 
ever. Others, by their plausible objections to the 
resurrection of the same body, disturbed the very 
idea of a resurrection at all—confounding the true 
idea of a resurrection with one which was false 
and absurd. It is probably to them that Paul 
addresses himself when he speaks of the complete 
negation; and perhaps also this may be the his- 
torical solution of our first difficulty. There were 
no Christians at Corinth who positively denied the 
resurrection; but, without denying it, some enter- 
tained such notions respecting it as to give rise to 
numberless objections; so that, in reality, it was 
denied. This being so, what course does the apostle 
pursue? Before touching the objections, and showing 
that they are erroneous, he first combats the extreme 
result, which no one, perhaps, had stated, but to which 
all those might be led who had made, or simply 
heard, the objections. 

By this process, the course of argument in this 
chapter is made clear. In the first place we have a 
refutation of those who were on the road to a denial 
of the resurrection, or who already denied it in fact, 
though without intending to do so. In the next 
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place we have a refutation of all the objections which 
were founded upon the idea of a resurrection of bodies, 
of the same identical bodies; and, at the same time, 
a refutation of those who, whilst firmly believing in 
the resurrection, yet conceived it to be purely and 
absolutely spiritual. The identica body does not 
rise; the dust retains the dust. Another body be- 
comes the home of the glorified soul; and this body 
is such, that whilst it renews the former life, it does 
not transfer its weaknesses into the new life. 

We cannot take too deep an interest in the ques- 
tions which occasioned the apostle’s teaching. This 
chapter is one of those which we may read and medi- 
tate as though they had been written for us and for 
our time. On certain points, indeed, there is no 
chapter fuller of present interest. 


XII. 


And, in fact, in the presence of contemporaneous 
negations, how is it possible that our attention should 
not be directed to what is here told us concerning the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ? Not that the apostle 
had affirmed it less positively elsewhere; but that 
here he is occupied with results: the results of the 
fact, if it be admitted ; the results of the negation, if 
it be denied. 

Now, until recently, to deny the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ was to acknowledge one’s self to be 
outside Christianity ; and no one would have dreamed 
of disputing this inference. But, to-day, we have to 
confront other ideas. Some, who do not deny the 
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fact, yet deny its importance. “Why need we know 
if Jesus is risen or not? We have his word; his 
example ; and we know that he is living with God.” 
Others deny the fact. “Jesus, like every other man, 
has remained in the tomb. What matters it? His 
work was done.” Yet, there is one point which the 
boldest dare not deny; it is that Christ’s work, 
finished at his death, as they say, would, without 
his resurrection, and without the belief in his re- 
surrection, have remained fruitless. Suppress it, 
and Christianity, starting from the death of Christ, 
disappears. Without this belief, no apostles.. The 
men whom Jesus had marked out to become so 
would have remained indefinitely in the condition 
in which we find them on the day of his death— 
disconcerted, crushed, and at most only retaining a 
sweet memory of him who had loved them, doubt- 
less, but who, after all, had deceived them or was 
himself greatly deceived. On the other hand, with- 
out this belief, no conversions, no churches, for there 
exists no trace of a single conversion, or of the found- 
ing of a single church on any other basis than on this. 
Will it be said that the apostles might or ought to. 
have adopted another? But the question is not what 
might have been, or what ought to have been; it isa 
question of what history shows us as having been, 
always, and everywhere. Again, then, we say, Sup- 
press the resurrection of Christ, and you suppress, 
historically, both the Church and Christianity. 

But be it so. The apostles ought to have taken 
another basis. What other? It would be very difficult 
to indicate one which does not itself rest upon the 
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former. And this is what we may always reply 
whenever we are told of some foundation of Christi- 
anity other than the actual one. Men speak of the 
great Christian ideas which they wish to substitute 
for facts:—but how did they become great? How 
have they established themselves in the conscience of 
mankind, except by means of the facts and the belief 
in the facts,—which facts, in the foundation of the 
church, and in all the subsequent progress of the 
church, group themselves immoveably round a single 
one, always the same—the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus, those who pretend that they do not overturn 
Christianity, and yet deny the resurrection, are 
simply building up their structure of Christian truth 
upon a falsehood. Those who merely pretend that 
the resurrection has lost its importance, as does the 
scaffolding when once the house is built, ought first 
to prove that this belief has only played the part of 
a scaffolding, and not, as we affirm, that of a founda- 
tion, the foundation. Historically, this can never 
be proved. Nor dogmatically either. All that the 
apostles taught respecting Christ,—the Divinity of 
his person and his mission, his position as Redeemer, 
Mediator, or Judge; all that the greatest and most 
pious teachers in the Christian church have ever 
professed on these questions,—all this, for eighteen 
hundred years, has remained founded and rooted in 
the resurrection of Jesus.Christ. This fact is made 
mone the less clear by the negations to which the 
denial of the resurrection, dogmatically considered, 
leads us. 
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The only Christianity which is really in harmony 
with the view of the subordinate character and place 
of the resurrection, is that which rejects everything 
like Christian dogma. But has this any title to be 
called Christianity at all? We do not care to raise 
the question of sincerity ; we know by what a great 
variety of illusions, habits, and sentiments, more or 
less worthy of respect, this question may become 
embarrassing to any man; but we have here a com- 
promise which cannot last; and the time is coming 
when, at whatever cost, we shall have to see things as 
they are, and call them by their right names. 

Even then, we shall only come back to what the 
apostle says: “If Christ be not raised, your faith 
is vain: ye are yet in your sins. Then they, also, 
which are fallen asleep in Christ, are perished.”! 
Thus, in his view, if the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is denied, everything crumbles. Jesus is no longer 
what the apostles have preached, nor what he de- 
clared himself to be. Redemption is a dream, and 
so, too, is the expectation of a life of immortality and 
blessedness. Humanity had thought it had found 
in the empty tomb its peace, its salvation, and its 
glory. It must now begin again its march in dark- 
ness towards that unknown future which had for 
ages been illuminated by a cheering light, which, 
however, like all the rest, was an illusion! 

Oh with what happiness we read again, after this 
momentary terror, the beautiful chapter in which this 
light beams, and in which so many generations have 
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contemplated it! The light shines first from the 
grave of Jesus. The risen Jesus was seen of Cephas ; 
then of the twelve; after that of a great number 
of brethren ; then of their persecutor—Saul of Tarsus, 
unworthy of this Divine favour, as he says, but, from 
that starting point, conquered and converted, ready 
to seal with his blood an affirmation which is des- 
tined to transform the world. Jesus, by his very 
resurrection, has met all difficulties and doubts. And 
who can fail to see God’s plan in this? “For, as 
in Adam, all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” Hence flows, for all believers, in the midst of 
all the trials of life, and the struggles for the gospel, 
that strength which was admired in Paul, but of 
which he renders homage to his risen Saviour: “I 
protest, by your rejoicing, which I have in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, I die daily.” I would not have so 
rejoiced, nor laboured, nor fought, nor conquered, 
but for his resurrection. 

And now comes the question which disturbed the 
faith of many. “How are the dead raised up, and 
with what body do they come?” “Thou fool!” 
answers the apostle, “that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die.” The terrestrial body is 
but the rude seed of the purer body with which the 
soul is to be clothed. “It is sown in corruption ; it 
is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonour ; it 
is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness ; it is raised 
in power: it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.” Then, after a few words more on 
these mysteries which have been revealed to him, he 
adds: “Then shall be brought to pass the saying 
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that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory ;” 
that is, finally vanquished. But the triumph of Jesus 
Christ showed that death could be so conquered ; and 
that is enough for the Christian. This victory which 
he himself is one day to achieve, he obtains before- 
hand, by faith ; and he achieves it every hour over 
all the sufferings and the fears by which death exerts 
the power it still has. “ O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” In conclusion, Paul 
once more insists upon the close and indissoluble 
relation which must exist between the doctrine of the 
resurrection and the whole Christian life: “ There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, immove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 


forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.” 


XIII. 


The last chapter in the epistle brings us back again 
to the field of history. It is a question, in the first 
place, of a collection for the churches of Judea, which 
were very poor, and exposed to many sufferings ; and 
which, moreover, the apostle probably wished to unite 
as closely as possible, by the bonds of charity, to 
those other churches which perhaps they ‘did not 
sufficiently recognize as sister churches. He requests 
that the collection may be ready for him on his 
arrival; he will then decide whether to take it him- 
self, or not. For the present, his intention is to 
remain at Ephesus until the Pentecost. From thence 
he may send them Timothy. Meanwhile he thanks 
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them for having sent him Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus, who had probably brought to Paul the 
‘questions in dispute, and were now about to take 
back the epistle. The whole close breathes of per- 
fect sweetness and benevolence. He seems to have 
forgotten all the severe things he had been forced to 
write; he joyfully abandons himself to the recollec- 
tions of their love, to the hope that his letter will 
revive that love again, and that he will once more be 
enabled to bless God for having done them some 
good, 

When we come to the second epistle, we shall 
endeavour to complete our account of what relates 
to this church. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Ephesus again. 


1. Miraculous healings.—Paul combats the magical superstition.—- 
Success. 

11. Facts wanting.—The uproar, Demetrius.—The Asiarchs.—The 
uproar appeased.—Paul’s departure. 

ul. Had he already returned into Greece >—Importance of the ques- 
tion.— Where are we to fix two of the so-called pastoral epistles ?— 
Probabilities, arguments. 


If, 


~;E have seen how Paul characterized his 
sojourn at Ephesus by these two fea- 
tures: “CA great door and’ effectual us 
opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries.” These words became more 
and more true. First, as to the “great 
door.” God added to the ordinary means of success 
some extraordinary ones. We learn from Acts xix. 
II, seq., that “God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul;” and that even the clothes which had 
merely touched his body relieved and healed the sick. 
Now, there were at Ephesus, in the enjoyment of 
unusual credit, certain of those Jewish exorcists who 
professed that they also were endowed with miracu- 
lous power ; only, this power lay concealed in certain 
mysterious formule which were ascribed to Solomon. 
In their ignorant good faith, they did not know how 
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to explain the miracles of Paul, except by a more 
potent formula than their own; and as they dared not 
ask him, they attempted, at all risks, to exorcise the 
sick “by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” A man pos- 
sessed with an evil spirit, was in one of those crises in 
which fury does not exclude a certain amount of 
lucidity; and, as he leaped upon them and assaulted 
them, he exclaimed: “Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know; but who are ye?” Paul turned to profit the 
impression thus produced, by energetically combating 
this faith in magical arts, which was so deeply rooted 
at Ephesus, and of which, as it would appear, even 
the Christians did not easily free themselves. Many 
resolved to burn all they possessed of those mysterious 
books of which Ephesus was the great repository. The 
worth of what was destroyed is stated as “fifty thou- 
sand pieces of silver ;” which phrase leaves it unde- 
cided whether is meant the Jewish penny or the 
Greek drachma. In the latter, and the more pro- 
bable case, the sum would be about two thousand 
pounds of our money. Those who have thought this 
sum. incredible, have forgotten that these books were 
manuscripts,—that manuscripts were very costly,—and 
that these would be all the more so because of their 
exceptional value as magical books. The sum named 
does not, therefore, suppose so large a number of 
books as that the narrative can risk to be charged 
with exaggeration. The historian adds: “So mightily 
grew the word of God, and prevailed.” 


iE 
But the adversaries were watchful; and if from 
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Paul’s epistles we gather together all the intimations 
he gives us respecting the dangers he incurred at 
Ephesus, it will be evident that the uproar, of which 
we have an account in the Acts, was only one of the 
episodes of his long struggle. It may not even be to 
this uproar that Paul alludes when he says, “If after 
the manner of men I have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise 
not?”} It is true, indeed, that this passage cannot 
be taken literally ; a conflict in the amphitheatre, like 
those in which so many Christians subsequently 
perished, would have left behind it more marked 
traces than this casual mention; and, whatever may be 
the ordinary brevity of the Acts, it is not supposable 
that the writer would have omitted such a fact. But 
this figure—since it is one—cannot relate to any- 
thing less than a danger in which the apostle nearly 
perished. Consequently, there was at least one prior 
to that of which we have the details in the Acts, since 
this latter did not take place till towards the close of 
Paul’s sojourn, and therefore after he had written to 
the Corinthians. 

The tumult recorded here, was excited both by 
superstition and self-interest. Demetrius, a silver- 
smith, manufactured small silver models of the 
famous temple of Diana. He employed many work- 
men, One day he called them together and, with 
them, all who were engaged in the same trade: 
“Sirs,” he said, “ye see and hear, that not only at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul 
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hath persuaded and turned away much people, say- 
ing that they be no gods which are made with 
hands.” Demetrius added that it was not their craft 
only, but the worship of Diana, Diana herself, “whom 
all Asia and the world worshippeth,’ which was in 
danger of perishing. Then, as though to comfort 
specially Diana herself, they raised great shouts in 
her honour; and then, going through the city, they 
seized Gaius and Aristarchus, two of Paul’s com- 
panions, who had come with him from Macedonia, 
and dragged them into the theatre, where the popu- 
lar assemblies were held. At this news, Paul en- 
deavoured to go to them, but “the disciples suffered 
him not; and certain of the chief of Asia, which 
were his friends, sent unto him, desiring that he 
would not adventure himself into the theatre.” 
These Asiarchs, nevertheless, were a religious magis- 
tracy. Delegates from the [onian cities, they sat. 
at Ephesus, as in the holy city and the centre 
of the national worship; they presided over the 
ceremonials at the great temple, and at the public 
games; and their name, Aszarchs,—chiefs of Asia, 
indicates clearly enough the high rank they held. 
Their friendship for Paul does not prove that they 
were Christians; but it shows us how far the gospel 
had penetrated, and, at any rate, the esteem Paul had 
secured from them. These favourable sentiments— 
whether on their part, or on that of other magistrates— 
reappeared again in the course of the event. The Jews, 
whom the crowd did not distinguish from the Chris- 
tians, sought to use the occasion in order to separate 
their cause from that of the Christians; but their 
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spokesman, Alexander, could not gain a hearing, and 
the crowd “about the space of two hours, cried out, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” The magistrates 
allowed this tumult to allay itself; then the town 
clerk, after a few words concerning the goddess, her 
worship, and her incontestable greatness, added that 
the two men who had been seized were nevertheless 
not guilty of having profaned the temple, nor of 
having blasphemed against the goddess; that if 
Demetrius had any complaint to make against any- 
one, the proconsul was even now at Ephesus for the 
purpose of holding his court, to try cases of this 
nature; that if it was a matter to be dealt with 
legislatively, the people must be legally convoked ; 
that this illegal and uproarious assembly compro- 
mised the city; and that the Romans might think 
it a sedition; and that the best thing to do was to 
disperse. This was done. 


III. 


“And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called 
unto him the disciples, and embraced them, and 
departed for to go into Macedonia.” 

But before we follow him on this new journey, we 
need to ask whether this was the second time he was 
about to visit Greece. Some important indications 
have led to the idea that a second journey had been 
undertaken during the three years of his sojourn in 
Asia Minor ; and this idea, which is rather a modern 
one, has many supporters. In his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus, Paul spoke of 
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going to see them after the Pentecost;1 and in the 
second epistle he tells them that this is the ¢hird 
time he is about to visit them.? But this second 
epistle was written from Macedonia, before he had 
reached as far as Greece; and this last journey is 
nevertheless that which the Acts place before his 
departure from Ephesus. Another journey must, 
therefore, have occurred during the sojourn. 

This solution, in itself of no great importance, is 
important, inasmuch as it helps us to assign a place to 
two epistles which have given rise to many chrono- 
logical discussions. If we do not place here the First 
Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, we must 
of necessity push them very far back, that is, beyond 
the range of the history in the Acts; and the only 
place left them then would be between the two im- 
prisonments of Paul at Rome. But the question of 
these two imprisonments is more and more contro- 
verted ; and, besides, one of the things which have 
most helped the adoption of the affirmative, is pre- 
cisely the necessity of finding a place for the two 
epistles. 

If, therefore, the apostle did leave Ephesus for a 
time, nothing can be more natural than the letter 
written to Timothy soon after this departure, to bring 
to his mind all the advice Paul had given him. It is 
evident that Paul had recently left Timothy, and also 
that he was hoping soon to see him again. Every- 
thing, therefore, indicates’ a momentary absence. 
Paul, moreover, wrote to him as to a man who was 
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still very young, and needing to supplement by much 
seriousness and prudence, whatever he may have 
wanted of experience and personal influence. This 
is a fresh indication in favour of our hypothesis, since 
the other date carries us six or seven years later on; 
and we can scarcely conceive that, after six or seven 
additional years of ministry and apostleship, Timothy 
should still have stood in need of what the epistle 
supposes. 

We have pretty much the same considerations to 
urge concerning the Epistle to Titus. If Paul went 
to Greece, there is nothing to forbid our supposing 
that, on his return, he visited the island of Crete ; in 
returning, we say, because in the Epistle to Timothy ?. 
we find that he went by the north, that is, by Mace- 
donia. All the rest now finds its proper place. He 
left Titus in Crete, and on his return to Ephesus, he 
wrote to him. When he reminds? him that he should 
“set in order the things that are wanting,” and in 
particular “ordain elders. in every city,” it is clear 
that Paul had not long remained in the country. If 
he does not speak to him of his youth, as he does to 
Timothy, several details nevertheless suggest that he 
was a young man, which would be less applicable to 
him, as in the case of Timothy, if the letter were written 
several years later. There is, however, just one diffi- 
culty, when Paul invites his disciple to join him at 
Nicopolis in Epirus, where he says he intends to 
winter. We have no trace of a winter spent in 
Epirus; but nothin§ forbids our placing it somewhere 
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in the voyage to Greece, which Paul undertook after 
the tumult at Ephesus. This tumult hastened his 
departure; but he still entertained the idea of the 
journey; and it is probably of this that he speaks to 
Titus, simply indicating the city where he would find 
him. Finally, if we find no trace of a winter passed 
in that city, it is still possible that this part of Paul’s 
plan was not realized. 

All things considered, we can scarcely hesitate. 
We shall by-and-bye return to the important question 
of the two imprisonments; but it is evident, even at 
this point, that everything we may obtain, contrary to 
the received idea, will be in favour of that which we 
have been expounding. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Two of the Pastoral Epistles, 


1. The First Epistle to Timothy.—The Epistle to Titus.—Three 
objections against the authenticity ; the uncertainty of the date ; the 
nature of the errors the author points out ; the style.—Refutation.— 
When one has lived with Paul. 

1. Timothy at Ephesus. —“‘ Fudles, genealogies.” —No true religion 
unless it sanctifies.—This principle applied to all.—Bishops, elders, 
deacons, Timothy.—His duties towards each. 

i. The Epistle to Titus. —The island of Crete.—Course of conduct 
to be maintained.—To bring back the Cretans to the true source of 
sanctification. 







I. 


=O) HE difficulty experienced in assigning a 
~~. date to the two epistles, has sometimes 
, been used as an argument against their 
y< authenticity. A poor argument, and one 
that recoils upon itself. Would not a 
AES: ' falsifier’s first care be to spare us this 
_ difficulty by choosing in the life of Paul 
some point of time at which the two epistles might 
easily be fixed? 

But other objections have been urged. Some have 
professed to see in Paul’s exhortations the traces of a 
state of things which did not exist till later on. It 
has been said that the false teachers against whom he 
contends are no longer the Judaizers of the Epistle to 
the Galatians, but men who blended the Judaizing 
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doctrines with the theories and dreams of the eastern 
asceticism. This is true; but if we examine the de- 
tails, we shall find them very little different from 
those which Paul points out to the Corinthians, in 
an epistle whose date is certain, and whose authen- 
ticity is unassailable. “In the latter times,” he says, 
“some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils... . for- 
bidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth.”' Let it be observed that the apostle does 
not describe these doctrines as having reached their 
full development ; it is to be later on, as the Spirit of 
God warns him, that they are to bear their bitter 
fruits. He may, therefore, have detected somewhat 
more than the germs of them in the church at Ephe- 
sus, which was more exposed than the church at 
Corinth, to the influence of Eastern errors. He may 
also have found them in Crete as well as at Ephesus. 
At Ephesus, as in Crete, he may have had to oppose 
them, not only at the later period which is commonly 
assigned to the two epistles, but also in that which we 
adopt. There is here, therefore, nothing which fur- 
nishes the least indication of unauthenticity. 

Finally, certain peculiarities of form and style have 
been pointed out, as indicating the work of another 
hand. Are these peculiarities such as that they can- 
not be explained by the nature of the three epistles ? 
We now say three, because the Second Epistle to 
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Timothy has been subject to the same difficulties. 
We do not think so. Between an epistle to a nume- 
rous church, and one to a young colleague, a disciple, 
an intimate friend, there might be even still greater 
differences, and they might prove nothing more than 
the freedom and the perfect naturalness with which 
the writer expressed himself. If we take from the 
other epistles the passages in which Paul speaks of 
Timothy and Titus, it will be easily seen how closely 
they are allied in spirit to the letters he addressed 
to them. Then, in the letters themselves, if some 
features seem to indicate another hand, yet they are, 
as a whole, so Pauline, so penetrated with his spirit 
and with his manner, that we might almost say we 
see and feel him in these pages, better than in any 
other of the epistles. And, indeed, in all these ques- 
tions of Pauline authenticity, it is impossible not to 
use this argument, although it does not come with 
the same force to every mind. When one has lived 
with St. Paul, he is easily found everywhere; he is 
seen in what he has written; and at every ill-con- 
tested page, one is tempted'‘to say: “It is his, for 
Rens sa vis, 


1a 


These three epistles, commonly styled sastoral 
epistles, deal chiefly, as the name indicates, with 
the duties of pastors. We shall here notice some 
points concerning the first two; reserving the third 
for the period when it was written. 

Paul had requested Timothy to remain at Ephesus, 
in order to carry on the work of evangelization whilst 
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he was absent, and also to continue the struggle with 
certain dangerous tendencies. What were the “/ad/es” 
and the “ endless genealogies” which he indicates, 
though without further explanation?! The /fadles, 
which he elsewhere calls “Jewish fables,” were pro- 
bably the fabulous traditions by which the Jews 
encumbered the Old Testament, and which, later 
on, formed the Talmud. The genealogies were cer- 
tain strange speculations on the celestial hierarchy 
—speculations which were subsequently composed 
into a system by the Gnostics. What did they know, 
—what could they know concerning these things? 
Absolutely nothing, says the apostle; and to these 
dreams he opposes the positive, practical, and pro- 
foundly moral character of that “glorious gospel” 
of which he has the honour to be the minister—he 
who, nevertheless, began by being its foe. He is, 
therefore, himself a living proof of the first charac- 
teristic of a true religion, namely, its sanctifying 
power. That is what Timothy must never himself 
forget, nor permit others to forget. 

How is this tendency, which belongs alone to 
Christianity, to produce itself in the general life of 
the church? The second chapter shows us. By the 
prayers of all for all, beseeching God to save all 
men by the knowledge of the truth. And now he 
incidentally sketches the part assigned to Christian 
women in this great association of souls. He then 
comes to those to whom is entrusted the direction of 
the church.2, Whether in the hands of “bishops” or 
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“ elders”—for Paul uses the words interchangeably— 
he calls the charge “an excellent work.” But every 
man who aspires to this charge must be, as a man, 
and as the head of a family, a model to the church; 
and, in the world, a living witness to the holiness of 
the gospel. Such must also the deacons be, though 
their position is less prominent. 

Elders, deacons, and private believers, considered ' 
all together as one body, the church,—have also, ac- 
cording to God’s plan, a peculiar charge: they are 
“the pillar and ground of the truth,” and the truth is 
summed up in the great mystery of the manifestation 
of God in Christ. Such then is}! the holy art which 
Timothy, at Ephesus, is charged to protect against 
the ignorant, the superstitious, the impure hands. 
which claimed the right to carry it. 

Let Timothy, therefore, be a model of faith, purity, 
and charity. Let no one have an excuse for thinking 
him too young for so exalted a mission. Without dimi- 
nishing his authority, let him learn to act towards 
the aged as a son, and as a brother towards the 
young.” In particular, let him guard against the 
abuses to which the condition of the widows may 
give rise, and let him protect the organization formed 
on their behalf. 

Paul then returns to the elders. Three functions 
are assigned to them: to preside (administrate), to 
preach, and to teach. It is not incumbent on the 
same man to fulfil all three; but Paul admits the 
principle of a salary for whosoever will devote 
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to either or all of them any large part of his 
time. Timothy, in virtue of the apostolic authority 
with which Paul has invested him, is above them ; 
let him learn how to harmonize his rights with the 
consideration with which they need to be treated. 
But let there be no weakness of any kind. “Keep 
thyself pure,” says the apostle; and as this word 
reminds the apostle of the somewhat excessive care 
Timothy has taken to avoid every appearance of evil, 
he counsels him to relax his abstinence, and to drink 
a little wine. We have already noticed this, while 
speaking of Paul’s affection for Timothy; and we 
might fairly notice it here again as a valuable indica- 
tion of the authenticity of the epistle, should any 
further proof be still wanted. What impostor would 
have thought of placing here such an incident as 
this ? 

Finally, in the sixth chapter, we have the varied in- 
structions which Timothy will have to enforce upon 
slaves, masters, the poor, and the rich. But, that he 
may be reverenced by all, let. him be ‘a man of 
God ;” let him “Tay hold on eternal life,” whereunto 
he has been called; let him faithfully keep that 
which is committed to his trust, guarding it against 
the rash inroads of a “science falsely so called.’”— 
Thus the apostle’s first counsel is also his last. 


III. 


The Epistle to Titus will not detain us long, for 
it reproduces several of the points of that which we 
have just sketched. ; 

Crete, formerly celebrated for the wisdom of its 
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laws, had become gradually degraded by piracy and 
by incessant wars; then, having become subject to 
the Romans, it had added the vices peculiar to a time 
of peace to those of its former semi-barbarian con- 
dition; and Paul quotes,! as being increasingly true, 
a sentiment of Epimenides, one of their ancient poets, 
and who had figured as a prophet. The numerous 
Jews who inhabited the island were more or less 
affected by this sensual corruption. They were, 
moreover, much devoted to those false sciences of 
which the other epistle speaks; and those who had 
entered into the church had not failed to bring with 
them their rubbish of “genealogies,” and “ fables.” 

This combination of circumstances explains the 
severe tone the apostle uses while speaking of them. 
“Rebuke them sharply,” he says, “that they may 
be sound in the faith, . . . Even their mind and 
conscience is defiled; they profess that they know 
God; but in works they deny him.” ? 

A. good choice of elders would therefore be specially 
important in these churches, and Paul insists, even 
more strongly than in the Epistleto Timothy, on the 
qualifications which had to be sought. He then, in a 
few lines, sums up all that Titus must demand of 
every one, of old men, aged women, young women, 
young men (to whom specially he is to be an ex- 
ample), slaves, and servants. Yet, let him not allow 
them to believe that they can, ef themselves, break 
the yoke of sin. This is the work of grace, and 
this grace is in Jesus Christ. Thus he writes: “But 
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after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour 
toward man appeared: not by works of righteousness 
which we have done; but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.”* This 
is the source of true Christian works, as well as of 
every useful and sanctifying doctrine,—and the 
Cretans, more than any others, need to be constantly 
reminded of it. 
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although it is the second in the Acts. 
We have seen that Paul, writing from 
Ephesus, announced this journey to the 
Corinthians. But one point immediately 
concerned him. How had the Corinthians received . 
his letter? As the sequel shows, he had heard some 
contradictory, nevertheless equally true, rumours re- 
specting it. He therefore sent Titus to Corinth that 
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he might learn from him the true state of affairs ; 
then, when the tumult forced him to leave Ephesus, 
he went immediately to Troas, where he had ap- 
pointed to meet his disciple. But Titus had not yet 
arrived ; the reason being, probably, that he was igno- 
rant of the fact that Paul’s own arrival had been thus 
hastened. This gave Paul an increase of anxiety. 
He had found certain well-disposed persons at Troas; 
but, he says, though “a door was opened unto me of 
the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found 
not Titus my brother.”! He, therefore, went into 
Macedonia to meet him the sooner; but the same 
troubles awaited him there. “For, when we were 
come into Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, but we 
were troubled on every side; without were fightings, 
within were fears. Nevertheless God, that comforteth 
those that are cast down, comforted us by the coming 
of Titus; and not by his coming only, but by the con- 
solation wherewith he was comforted in you, when he 
told us your earnest desire, your mourning, your 
fervent mind toward me.”? The epistle, therefore, 
had produced a deep and salutary impression. The 
transgressor had been excluded from the church, and 
had, by that means, been brought to repentance. 
The church had seemed to understand the necessity 
of an entire sanctification, and to recognize in the 
apostle’s reproofs, the love and sorrow of a father. 
But although the great majority of the church had 
submitted respectfully to the father and the apostle, 
some had hardened themselves, and their attacks 
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were now doubly bold. Not content with denying 
his apostolic authority, they sought to destroy it 
by their insinuations against the man, his motives, 
and his character. Paul, said they, is neither bold 
nor strong except in his letters; he was always 
saying he would come, but he was careful not to 
do so. If it is not through fear that he does not 
come, then it is because there is no stability in his re- 
solutions. Has he shown any in the questions which 
divide the church? Has he not acted in different 
ways with the heathens and the Jews? Is not his 
prudence artifice ? 


IG 


Titus could not permit Paul to be ignorant of these 
evil rumours; and it was under these circumstances 
that the apostle, with mingled feelings of joy and 
grief, love and indignation, wrote his second epistle 
to the Corinthians, the most pathetic and the most 
eloquent of all he ever wrote. 

At first he gives himself up entirely to joy and 
thankfulness ; thankfulness towards God, “the God 
of all comfort,” and towards the Corinthians, whose 
affection is now known to him, and whose prayers 
have certainly helped to obtain for him, from God, the 
blessings which he has recently so much needed, being 
“pressed out of measure, above strength,” during his 
toilsome and perilous mission in Asia Minor. He 
delights thus to associate the believers of every church 
with the successes of his ministry. To have prayed 


for him, is to have suffered, laboured, and triumphed 
with him. 
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Very soon, however, the design of the epistle is 
made clear. Ifthe Corinthians have comforted him 
by their love and their obedience, he has acquired 
a still higher comfort : he is sure, perfectly sure, that 
he has always conducted himself towards them “in 
simplicity and godly sincerity.” They had seemed to 
be fully convinced of this. Will they now lend an 
ear to insinuations to the contrary? For instance, 
will they believe that it was through a trifling dis- 
position that, after having announced his visit, he did 
not come? God is his witness that his intention in 
this was to “spare” them, and that they might have 
time to amend. Has not the sending of Titus, and 
the ardent impatience with which he went into Mace- 
donia to wait for him, sufficiently proved how much 
he was thinking of them? On the other hand, is not 
Paul justified in all this by their repentance, and their 
earnest desire to return into the better path? Glory 
be to God, then, since he has so blessed the wise 
deliberateness of his proceedings, and who has caused 
him, though absent, “to triumph in Christ!” 

But it is not simply his conduct under any given 
circumstances which is attacked: it is his ministry 
itself. There were some persons who understood 
neither its excellence nor its nature. They pro- 
fessed that Paul had exaggerated the rights of his 
apostleship. 

He begins, therefore, by defining what his ministry 
is in itself; and he says! that he might appeal to 
what that ministry had achieved among the Corin- 
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thians. “Ye are our epistle . . . the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” And these 
“tables of stone” furnish him with another figure. 
The tables of stone are the Law, the form, the letter ; 
the letter which condemns, the letter which kills, the 
ministry of the letter, the “ministry of death ;” but 
the other, the new ministry, is the ministry of the 
Spirit, of the Spirit which “giveth life,” the “ ministra- 
tion of righteousness” and regeneration. “How shall 
not the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious?” 

Thence two consequences: the one, that “seeing 
we have received this ministry . . we faint not ;”} 
the other, that we cannot help endeavouring to show 
ourselves worthy of such a ministry, renouncing the 
hidden things of dishonesty, living a holy life, and 
preaching a pure doctrine. Doubtless, however we 
may strive to become worthy messengers of the 
gospel, we nevertheless “have this treasure in earthen 
vessels,” rude and frail; but the Head of the church 
sees in this only an occasion for still better manifest- 
ing both the excellency of the treasure and the excel- 
lency of Christian apostleship,—still powerful in spite 
of the apostle’s weakness, in spite of all the bodily ills 
which might impede his work; but which, in fact, 
become so many elements of strength, renewing 
the “inner man,” in proportion as the “outer man” 
perishes. 

But? the inner man, occupied with ‘things in- 
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visible,” aspires to see them more closely; for here 
“we walk by faith, not by sight.” The servant of 
Jesus Christ may therefore be “in a strait” between 
the desire to finish his work, and the desire, as soon 
as possible, to go to his Lord. Paul had felt this for a 
long time, and the labours and troubles of every 
day made him feel it all the more keenly. Never- 
theless, he continues to perform his duty, all his duty, 
to the end. As minister of the new covenant, he 
never ceases to repeat, “the old things are passed 
away.’ As ambassador of Jesus Christ, he preaches 
grace and reconciliation even to his latest sigh. 

This is, therefore,' what he has preached to the 
Corinthians ; and he frankly bears testimony to him- 
self, before them, that there has been nothing in him 
inconsistent with the truth he has preached. Hence 
he reminds them of his perseverance, his courage, and 
his entire and absolute devotedness; and then, sud- 
denly checking himself, he exclaims: “O ye Corin- 
thians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart is 
enlarged.” As though he had said: “I have delivered 
myself fully ; I have spoken to you as men ordinarily 
speak only to themselves. You are one with me in 
my thought.” Will the Corinthians allow themselves 
to be persuaded to break this unity? Will they seek 
elsewhere the fulfilment of the promises of peace and 
favour God has made to his people? 

No: their recent conduct has proved that they 
wished to remain faithful. Paul had almost regretted 
that he had written to them so sharply; now he 
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rejoices, “not,” he says, “that ye were made sorry, 
but that ye sorrowed to repentance.”! He then 
dwells upon some further details of the way in which 
they had received Titus, and on the proofs they had 
given of their return to piety and order. “T re- 
joice, therefore, that I have confidence in you in 
all things.” 

Of this confidence in them he gives proof,? by re- 
minding them of the collection which is being made 
for the churches in Judea. God has bestowed on the 
churches in Macedonia—almost as poor as those which 
are now being helped—the grace of liberality ; and 
will the rich churches of Corinth and Achaia remain 
behind in this respect ? Paul has no reason for think- 
ing so; and he tells them that he cannot help speaking 
to them about the matter. But he takes care to show 
them that Christian liberality is inseparable from the 
truths and commandments of the gospel. _ It is based 
on the idea that the gospel itself is a treasure, and 
that we ought, in some sort, to repay, with our tempo- 
ral gifts, the spiritual blessings God gives us. Such 
liberality tends to the increase of these higher bless- 
ings, whether in the poor, who may have been relieved, 
and whose gratitude to God is thereby increased ; or 
in the rich, whose faith will be strengthened by the 
works which are its fruits. 


TI. 


These two chapters? in which the apostle has so 
completely sketched the theory of Christian benevo- 
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lence, are only a parenthesis. He returns to his main 
subject ; but now he does so from the point of view of 
the attacks made upon his apostolic ministry—not in 
itself, but in his own person and conduct. 

He has been accused of being bold, at a distance 
only, but weak “in presence ;” that is, in the midst of 
his detractors. If necessary, he will show them that 
he can be bold in their midst also. 

He has been accused of walking “according to the 
flesh.” The weapons of his warfare “are not carnal,” 
but spiritual. 5 

He has been accused of priding himself on the con- 
quests he has achieved. At least these conquests are 
his own; and those who attack him have never suc- 
ceeded in doing anything else than to bring disorder 
in the achievements of others. Then, if he speaks of 
his conquests, and calls them his own, does he not 
always give the glory to God? 

And thus, cheering his heart with happy recollec- 
tions; blending words of deepest affection with his 
reproofs, the profoundest humility with feelings which 
might be called proud; and placing all he has said, 
and still has to say, under the eye and the protection 
of Him who reads in his heart, he comes! to that out- 
burst for which, he is now sure, no one will blame 
him. He glorifies himself! Well, yes; he will do 
so; for it is only the holy jealousy he feels when he 
sees the church at Corinth, “espoused” by him “as a 
chaste virgin to Christ,” listen complacently to those 
who are tempting it to unfaithfulness. But what right 
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have they to be listened to, more than Paul? Has 
Paul lost anything by living humbly at Corinth upon 
the gifts he has received from the church at Philippi? 
These men are strong only in virtue of the weakness 
which submits to them. Ask them, at least, what 
they have suffered for the sake of the gospel?» As 
for me, I can and will say what I have suffered; and 
the details show us again how far we are from pos- 
sessing all the elements of his history. He tells them 
that five times he received of the Jews the forty 
stripes which their formalism seduced to thirty-nine, 
—lest they should exceed the number fixed by the 
law. Three times has he been beaten with rods,— 
though only one case is recorded. Three times has 
he suffered shipwreck,—we only know of one case 
prior to this epistle. In one of these three shipwrecks 
he struggled with the waves for a day and a night— 
probably on some portion of the wreck. Of all this 
we have no hint in the Acts. } 

But the more the apostle dwells upon the picture 
of what he has done and suffered, so the more does 
he repeat that he speaks “as a fool,” and that there is 
folly both in the sight of God and in the sight of men 
in tracing such a picture. Nevertheless, he will com- 
plete it; he will tell everything that his Lord has 
done through him and for him; and if he is to be 
accused of folly—well, this is only another form of 
self-sacrifice for the glory of God. And having once 
reached this point, why should he be silent upon the 
most glorious fact of his life—that moment in which 
he has almost seen God as the angels and the elect 
see him? “I knew a man in Christ, about fourteen 
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years ago .. . cavght up into paradise.” A man iv 
Christ, he says; that is, living in Christ, which alone 
could render possible these few moments of a super- 
natural and blessed life. Fourteen years ago; it was, 
therefore, about the year 44. Paul was either at 
Antioch or at Jerusalem; but this account cannot 
refer to the vision he had in the temple. And what 
was this zhird heaven, which he also calls paradise? 
We must leave what we cannot understand. Paul 
himself does not know whether he was in the body or 
out of the body. But what he does know is, that he 
“heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
a man to utter.” He cannot, therefore, repeat them 
to us; nor can he repeat them to himself, for when 
he returned to his ordinary condition he necessarily 
lost the new and mysterious faculties with which he 
had been for a moment endowed. But, if the facul- 
ties have disappeared, the impression has remained ; 
and if he cannot recover what he has heard and seen, 
at least he has retained a sense of celestial joys; a 
foretaste of the final and eternal blessedness to which 
he will be introduced by death. And thus, also, in 
spite of the extreme reserve of his words, they have 
seemed to many souls as an open door, revealing 
somewhat of the glories of heaven. To those who 
interrogate these lines’ with a desire to know and 
understand all, they say but little; but to those who, 
like the apostle, are anxious to give themselves up to 
the ceaseless and divine attraction of heavenly things ; 
to those who, whilst increasing here in activity and 
devotedness, nevertheless sigh for the great day when 
the veil will be lifted, God may grant moments which 
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will be worth the apostle’s ecstacy, and which, as in 
his case, will blend the Divine life with their earthly 
and woe-worn life; the peace of heaven with the 
unrest of the “good fight.” 

Yet the tried, earthly life, is none the less im- 
portant in the Divine plan; and this the apostle 
shows in a few words, which we have considered 
elsewhere,—the words which relate to “the thorn 
in the flesh,” “the messenger of Satan.” It was good 
to have been “caught up to the third heaven ;” it was 
also good that a painful infirmity, a wearisome bodily 
ailment, should remind him that he is still a poor 
child of Adam. By it he learns more perfectly 
where to find his strength and his glory. 
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He now returns to the Corinthians themselves ; 
and, yielding to the impulses of his heart, he speaks 
to them in terms of blended affection and reproof, of 
sweetness and threatening. He cannot help throwing 
his whole self into all he says, as well as into all that he 
does ; and even though he could, he would not, for he 
instinctively knows that this is one of the chief sources. 
of his strength, and, humanly speaking, che chief; and 
he also knows what may be gained by accosting men 
at once by the mind and the heart, by severity and 
tenderness, by all that appeals to some feeling in 
them. He, therefore, never hesitates to show henge . 
under various aspects at once; and he never fears. 
that his authority will suffer frame his condescension, 
or his strength from his charity. Hence he reverts— 
though perhaps not without some little bitterness— 
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to the fact that he has never accepted anything from 
the Corinthians, although certainly the workman is 
worthy of his hire. Still, the bitterness is immediately 
redeemed by the loving and delicate expression: 
“The children ought not to lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children.” He enumerates 
the disorders he fears he shall find at Corinth: “De- 
bates, envyings, wraths, backbitings ;” but even then 
he finds an affectionate and touching form for his 
reproach. “I fear... lest, when I come again, my 
God will humble me among you, and that I shall 
bewail many which have sinned already.” It is true, 
he adds, that when he comes to them he will “not 
spare ;” and that if the Corinthians, in order to 
believe in his authority, want to see him act vigor- 
ously, this proof will not be wanting; yet he adds 
that he would rather that some doubts remained on his 
authority, than to be forced to give this proof. And 
this is, in fact, the aim of his epistle: “I write these 
things being absent, lest being present I should use 
sharpness.” He ventures to hope, therefore, that he 
will find them all still his children ; and, meanwhile, 
he sends them his most cordial blessing. 

Such is this epistle, which, probably more than any 
other, bears the impress of Paul’s powerful and many- 
sided individuality. But we must now turn to another, 
in which the maz occupies less place, and the apostle 
and teacher more; an epistle which has always been 
considered as the basis of Christian theology. 
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@2 FTER having written to the Corinthians, Paul 
remained some time yet in Macedonia, that 
is to say, probably, until the close of the 
autumn of the year 57 (or 58). One word 
in the Epistle to the Romans! tells us that 
he also preached in Illyricum, although this 
may equally well refer to a previous journey. It was, 
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then, at the beginning of the winter that he went 
down into Achaia, where—according to the Acts—he 
remained three months. But, respecting his stay at 
Corinth, we know positively nothing, except that it 
was from thence that he wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

This is not positively stated in the Acts, but the 
presumptions—we may say, the proofs—of it, abound. 
Paul had apprized the Corinthians of his intention to 
go from Corinth to Jerusalem ; and at the very time 
when he despatches his Epistle to the Romans, he 
says, “Now I go unto Jerusalem;”! his purpose being 
to take thither the contribution made in Greece for 
the “poor saints” of that city. He salutes the Roman 
Christians on behalf of Gaius and Erastus. But this 
Gaius, with whom he resides, is not, he says, the 
Gaius of Derbe,: who was his fellow-labourer at 
Ephesus, but he whom he baptized at Corinth ;” 
and as Gaius, at the time the apostle writes, is not 
simply his host, but also that of the “whole church,” 
it can only be at Corinth that he occupies such a 
position. Erastus is called “the chamberlain of the » 
city ;’ and as, later on, we find him at Corinth,’ this 
city must be Corinth. Finally, Paul commends to 
the Roman Christians, Phoebe, a deaconess from 
Cenchrea, of whom he speaks as though he saw her 
' frequently; and we have seen that Cenchrea was con- 
tiguous to Corinth. Some critics, however, assign to 
this epistle a different place and date; but they have 
only succeeded in showing to what lengths the desire 
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to upset all received ideas may go. The capital 
point—the authenticity of the epistle—has never 
been attacked. 


Il. 


In Acts xix. 21, Paul says, “After I have’ been 
there (at Jerusalem), I must also see Rome.” The 
very natural importance he attaches to this journey 
explains why he should—contrary to what we have 
seen him do hitherto—write to a church which he 
had not founded ; nevertheless, if he did not found it 
himself, the tenor of the epistle, as well as several 
personal details, indicate a church established under 
his influence. We say the tenor of the epistle, for it 
cannot be supposed that Paul addressed his pro- 
foundest and most theological epistle to persons 
whom he did not know to be imbued with his doc- 
trine, still less to persons who held different doctrines. 
Some passages, indeed, may be considered as relating 
to the anti-Judaistic controversy; but there is nothing 
to prove that the controversy existed at Rome, or, at 
least, that it was sufficiently marked to lead Paul to 
feel that he ought to interfere with it personally. 
The believers at Rome are, therefore, in his view, 
only disciples whose education it is necessary to com- 
plete. This also, we have said, is proved by many 
details. Paul is acquainted with several persons at 
Rome: Aquila and Priscilla, his former colleagues ; 
Epenetus, who was converted by him in Achaia; 
Andronicus and Junius, his kinsmen, who, he says, 
were Christians before him; Amplias, Urbanus, Hero- 
dion, Rufus, and the mother of Rufus, whom he re- 
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gards as his own; and of all these Christians, whom 
he knows and loves, he speaks as being known of the 
whole church at Rome, and as occupying, each one, 
a definite position. He feels, therefore, as much at 
home with this church at Rome, which he has not 
yet seen, as with those which he has himself founded; 
and even more so, perhaps. 

But who founded the church? It is not known. 
Nor is it necessary that we should know, in order to 
understand that, at a very early period, there were 
Christians in a city to which such numbers of people 
were being constantly attracted. It is clearly possible 
that, in the first years, the gospel may have been 
brought to Rome by either converted Jews or con- 
verted heathen. It is true that, under Claudius, the 
Jews were banished from the city; and this probably 
included those among them who had become Chris- 
tians ; but this edict seems to have been very imper- 
fectly carried out; besides, some of the exiles might 
have returned, ¢g., Aquila and Priscilla. The church 
at Rome, therefore, at the time the apostle wrote to 
it, must have been composed, as all other churches 
were, of Christians who had come from the Jews and 
from the heathen. This has been denied; and it 
has been contended that there were only converted 
heathens. It has been said that, when, in the epistle, 
Paul speaks of the Jews, he speaks of the Jews in 
general, of the Jewish nation, and of the promises of 
which it was the depository; not of Jews who had 
become Christians. But, we reply, if he spoke only 
to those who had formerly been heathens, why does 
he insist so much upon the relations between the two 
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covenants? Why does he enter into so many details, 
which, though not wanting in interest for converted 
pagans, nevertheless evidently suppose that he had 
some Jewish readers ? 

We find the origin of this discussion in the last 
chapter of the Acts. Paul, having arrived at Rome, 
sends for “the chief of the Jews,” and tells them why 
he has been brought to that city; the Jews reply in 
such a manner as to indicate that they were ignorant 
of the existence of a Christian church at Rome, .and 
even that they had scarcely heard of Christianity 
itself; which is a very unlikely thing, supposing some 
of them had already become Christians. But that 
which proves too much, proves nothing. For, even if we 
suppose—what is unlikely—that they were ignorant 
of the conversion of Aquila and Priscilla, or of that 
of any other Jew in Rome, whether Jew by birth or 
proselyte,—is there not a great unlikelihood in the 
ignorance they seem to affect on the subject of Chris- 
tianity itself? The pagans everywhere confounded 
Christianity with Judaism; and, consequently, the 
most devoted Jews were forced to pay attention to 
the new religion. Could it be otherwise at Rome? 
We cannot, therefore, but suppose, either that the 
Jews whom Paul saw, pretended to ignore what they 
really knew, or that their reply was explained by 
some circumstance which is omitted in this close of 
the Acts; which, as we shall see, leaves in suspense 
so many things we could wish to know. Let it be 
noticed that, just before the account of this interview 
with the Jews, the historian has shown us how the 
Roman Christians went to meet the apostle ; and that 
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they did so in two different companies. If, then, the 
second account seems to contradict tie) frst) 161s 
evident that the historian had the key to this dis- 
crepancy, and that he has simply omitted to give it 
to us. In short, between an authentic epistle and 
an account which is equally authentic, though full of 
gaps, it is clear that what we find stated in the epistle 
is rendered indubitable by that fact alone. Hence, 
when, in the epistle, Paul says to the Christians of 
Rome, that he thanks God that their “faith is spoken 
of throughout the whole world,” we may, more or less, 
limit the scope of these latter words, and not imagine 
that the Roman Christians played a prominent part 
in the capital of the world; but to question the 
existence of a church at Rome, or that it had such 
an importance as that it was spoken of at Corinth 
and elsewhere, is impossible, even if we sought to 
invalidate the authenticity of the chapter in which 
Paul names so many persons as belonging to that 
church. 


III. 


Thus the general design of the epistle is made 
clear. Paul thinks it important that he should visit 
a church to which he does not, indeed, grant any 
official supremacy—for there is no trace of this in 
the epistle; but whose position in the capital of the 
empire is likely to give it a great influence. Before 
he goes, he writes. There is no polemical writing, 
except against common errors—the errors of which 
the human heart is the centre, as well as those which 
might spring from an incorrect or incomplete appre- 
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hension of the Jewish economy. Paul, therefore, 
brings together into the school of Christ, or rather, 
at the foot of the cross of Christ, former Jews and 
former pagans, for he only wants to teach them all, 
and fully, “the whole counsel of God.” Stones, 
detached by grace from the walls of the ancient 
temple ; stones newly hewn by the same grace from 
the dark quarry of heathenism,—he brings them all 
together for the building of an immoveable super- 
structure upon Christ as the foundation. 

But the very importance of the Epistle to the 
Romans obliges us to analyze it very rapidly; our 
space forbids our considering, even briefly, all the 
questions of which it treats. Yet we are anxious not 
to disappoint any lawful expectation ; for if the Epistle 
to the Romans is as the centre and kernel of the New 
Testament, it must be so too for any work on the life 
and labours of St. Paul. We ask our readers to help 
us by their serious attention. 


IV. 


The very introduction partakes of that fulness—we 
had almost said, that superabundance—which gives 
so much richness, but also, sometimes, so much diffi- 
culty, to this epistle. 

Paul calls himself “a servant of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle,” and this word afostle leads him to 
define the apostleship, the universal preaching of 
grace. But this grace had been promised by God, 
through his prophets ; Jesus Christ being the lumi- 
nous centre of all their writings. In his humanity, 
Jesus more especially belongs to the Jewish people, 
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and fulfils the letter of prophecy ; Jesus, in his 
divinity, manifested by his resurrection from the 
dead, is the author of salvation for all men. 

This thought brings the apostle back to his readers, 
the Christians of Rome, former Jews and former pa- 
gans, “all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to 
be saints,’—and he blesses them. This benediction 
he would like to increase somewhat by his personal 
presence; for a long time past he has prayed that 
God would enable him to convey to them some 
“spiritual gift,” that they may be “established x? 
that is to say, he immediately adds, that in estab- 
lishing them he might establish himself. Hence, he 
has resolved upon going to see them, and he is im- 
patient to preach the gospel to them, that is, not to 
carry it to them, since they are Christians, but to 
expound its Divine fulness, 

What, then, will he preach to them ? 

He will concentrate all his teaching in one great 
fact, which furnishes the central idea of the gospel— 
the righteousness of God, revealed and imparted to 
man by Jesus Christ, and received only by faith. 

But before he developes the great remedy, he de- 
monstrates the evil. 

And, first, the evil in those who had been left to 
their own light and their own strength. This light 
had gone out; and the very notion of a God, so clear 
if we but consider his works, had become enveloped 
in darkness. “They worshipped and served the 
creature more than the creator.” Conscience was no 
sc ee ae dL a 
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less obscured. Vices, disorders, corruptions of every 
kind, had invaded the heathen world. 

Next,! the evil in those whom God had honoured 
with his covenant. Let not the Jew who has seen 
this first picture, hasten to condemn the heathen. 
The apostle had just said that the gospel is “the 
power of God unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieveth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek (the 
heathen) ;? he now says that “ tribulation and 
anguish” are in reserve for “ every soul of man 
that doeth evil, of the Jew first.” It would, then, 
be a great mistake for the Jew, in his pride, to rely 
on the fact that he had received the law, and that 
he belonged to the elect people. A pagan, fulfilling 
the law, without knowing it, will condemn the Jew 
who transgresses the law, though he possesses the 
letter of it. Has the Jew, then, no advantage ?? 
Yes, he has a very important one; he is the deposi- 
tary of “the oracles of God.” If this privilege lies 
fruitless in his hands, God’s plan nevertheless abides. 

But from all this it follows, says the apostle, that 
“all, both Jews and Gentiles, are under sin; and 
that all need a salvation which does not proceed 
from themselves, since such a salvation is impossible. 
Another salvation has come, but from God; and ail 
“are justified freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” The only con- 
dition is faith ; and as, with the help of God, all may 
* comply with this condition, the unity of the human 
race, under grace, succeeds to the unity of the race 
under condemnation. 
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But Paul adds:! “Therefore, we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law;” or, more correctly, “independently of the deeds 
of the law,” that is, legal works—works done in virtue 
of a law, in the obedience of which man may have 
sought his salvation. This exact rendering of the 
apostle’s words greatly weakens the objections which 
have been urged against his doctrine. But men have 
been accustomed to look at this doctrine only through 
certain theological exaggerations which, unfortunately, 
have been preached by some very great and very 
illustrious Christians. How they arrived at them we 
cannot tell. They were anxious, at any cost, to 
destroy all pride of works, the idea of a purchased 
salvation, which destroys the idea of redemption. 
Hence, even before the sixteenth century and the 
anti-papal reaction, some held all works in exagge- 
rated scorn, declaring them to be, not only useless, but 
hurtful. Hurtful, no doubt they are, if they prevent 
us from looking to Jesus Christ ; but it is easily under- 
stood how such a qualification, imprudently applied 
to all sorts of works, did not help the acceptation of 
the doctrine, or recommend the name of Paul, on 
whose authority these theologians relied. Now, Paul 
has nowhere said anything of the kind. In this chap- 
ter he does nothing more than develope theoretically 
the idea of salvation by faith in Christ, which natu- 
rally excludes that of salvation by works; the salvation 
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of man, by man. When comes the question of practice, 
we always find him speak of works as of the necessary 
and indispensable results of faith. Thus, in the next 
chapter, although he still seems to be engaged with 
the theory, showing that justification by faith was 
already to be found in the Old Testament,—what life 
does he adduce in proof? That of Abraham. Abra- 
ham, he says, was justified by his faith, not by his 
works. “He believed in God, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness.” Yes, but Abraham’s 
entire life is but a long succession of acts which 
prove his faith; and if, for instance, he had refused, 
cither to leave his country, when God commanded 
him to do so, or to offer up Isaac, it is clear that 
neither in the Old Testament nor in the New, would 
his faith have been spoken of as “imputed to him for 
righteousness.” And what better plea can there be 
on behalf of works, than the last pages of this same 
epistle, filled as it is, besides, with the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone? Paul demands works ; 
he wants them as the fruits of the tree, as the only 
proof we can give of the reality and the fruitfulness of 
our Christianity. He demands them, we say; only, 
he will have them to flow from their true source. Let 
it not be said that the order in which we place fazth 
and works is of no importance. If we put works first, 
the human heart is irresistibly led to trust in them. 
In short, works do not save; but a faith which does 
not produce them is not true faith, the faith which 
saves. Such is Paul’s doctrine; the true doctrine. 
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Wale 


Here, too, is the solution of another difficulty— 
the supposed discord between the apostles Paul and 
James. Some have used this discord against Chris- 
tianity, and have been glad to be able to place the 
two apostles in opposition to one another; others 
have been terrified by it, and have been at great 
pains to remove it—a trouble which they might have 
spared themselves if they had begun by carefully 
considering. 

“What doth it profit, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith save him?” 
This is what James says; and it is precisely what we 
have just said, while developing Paul’s idea, according 
to the general scope of his teaching. “Can faith save 
him?” No; for his faith is that which both Paul and 
James declare not to be the true faith; in this case, 
then, Paul, equally with James, would answer JVo. 
Yet, in another sense, it is no less true that faith 
saves, for faith is sufficient for salvation. We cannot 
suppose that James would refuse salvation to a poor 
sinner who should really be converted at the last hour. 
Therefore, he who has faith is saved, even though he 
could not show his faith by any work; but, supposing 
he could, yet did not, how could that faith which 
he proves he has not, save him? Such is the man 
of whom James speaks; and again we say, Paul 
would not otherwise speak of him. There is, then, no 
other difference between the two writers than that of 
the end which they pursue. The proof of this is that 
any Christian, whether he be a theologian or not, can, 

ae 
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without self-contradiction, speak like the one or the 
other. To a man who should confide in the ortho- 
doxy of his faith, but a faith purely intellectual and 
dogmatic, without effect on the heart, and without 
results in the life, we would say, with St. James, that 
his faith was dead, and that it could not save him. 
To a man who should pride himself on his works, and 
believe himself saved by his own merits, we would 
say, with St. Paul, that, as far as he is concerned, he 
ignores and destroys the redemptive work of Christ. 
It is in opposition to this man, the old man, the friend 
of works, the foe of grace, that Paul presents himself 
as the apostle of grace; and as the old man is in every 
man—as the humblest Christian is exposed to the 
temptation to self-righteousness—the doctrine, from 
this point of view, necessarily assumes the general 
and absolute character it has in the epistle. 

But why should we spend time in seeking to justify 
Paul’s theory? He has preached against works, it is 
said. Well, look at his life. What man ever worked 
more than he? What servant ever better understood 
that he was responsible to his Master for every 
moment, and for all his strength? Convinced that 
works do not save, nay, even a foe to works, if men 
will have it so, what man ever reached the end of his 
course with a richer harvest of works? In a word, 
what Christian, though knowing and preaching that 
salvation cannot be purchased, ever worked more 
constantly, as if it could be purchased with works? 
But there is more. Not only does St. Paul, by his 
entire life, give the clearest denial to whosoever says 
that his doctrine hinders works, discourages and for- 
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bids them, but everywhere we see that his works 
flow directly from his doctrine; and when, in re- 
capitulating his labours, he says, “I believed, there- 
fore have I spoken;” the commentary supplied by 
his life will be, “I believed in salvation by faith 
alone; I believed in a Saviour who had done all for 
me; and it is on this account that I have given him 
all,—my life, my strength, my heart, and, when it was 
wanted, my blood also!” 


WADI 


Let us return to the epistle. 

We have already incidentally mentioned the fourth 
chapter, in which the apostle shows that justification 
by faith was to be found in both the doctrines and 
the facts of the Old Testament. Abraham was justi- 
fied by faith, although the object of faith was, as yet, 
only partially revealed to him; therefore, the true 
children of Abraham are those who, whether they 
be his children according to the flesh or not, are 
justified by faith; and, now the unveiled object of 
faith is Jesus Christ, who “was delivered up for our 
offences, and raised for our justification.” 

At the fifth chapter we arrive at the first results 
of justification,—peace with God ; constant access to 
grace; patience under trial; aptness to receive its 
fruits ; an increasingly clear view of the plan of God 
for our redemption. One man, by his disobedience, 
had inaugurated in the world the reign of sin, the 
economy of condemnation ; God has willed that one, 
by his obedience, should inaugurate the reign of 
righteousness, the economy of grace. 
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But does not the economy of grace risk to bring 
back again the reign of sin? May not persons be 
found who shall say: “Let us continue in sin, that 
grace may abound ;” or, more vulgarly, “Since par- 
don is secured, let us sin at our leisure!” Yes, there 
may be such; yet, it would be necessary to show that 
they have known forgiveness, and that they are not 
seeking an excuse for their sin. To these persons, 
then, should there be such, and to all who, without 
using this argument for themselves, nevertheless use it 
against Paul and against Christianity, we say: Have 
you endeavoured to apprehend the apostle’s reply? 
He says: “How shall we, that are dead to sin, live 
any longer therein?”! This is the true question. 
Whosoever has truly sought, and really found, par- 
don in Jesus Christ, the work wrought in him is not 
simply the blotting out of past sins; henceforth, “he 
is dead to sin.” This does not mean that he will 
never sin again; he is a man, and every man sins. 
But, so long as he has this faith ; so long as forgive- 
ness produces its natural effect ; so long, such a man 
can never willingly submit to the yoke of sin; and, 
whenever he may sin, the horror of it will instantly 
bring him to the foot of the cross. And whence this 
horror? Simply from the thought that he had been 
forgiven, and that gratitude and love imposed upon 
him the obligation not to fall again. “When,” says 
the apostle, “ye were servants of sin, ye were free 
from righteousness ;” there was nothing in you that 
bound you to its holy laws. But now, “being made 
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free from sin,” ye are “become servants to God ato 
the God of all holiness, and sanctification is the 
natural result of justification. 


VIII. 


In the following chapter, the apostle demonstrates 
this by another process. 

He asks, What could the law do towards our sanc- 
tification and salvation? In itself, doubtless, the law 
is “holy, just, and good ;” but it could only reveal to 
us our misery, since it created an endless and hopeless 
conflict between our lusts and our conscience. aul 
therefore, leads man up to this insurmountable barrier 
which sin has raised between him and God; and then, 
suddenly, he beholds Paul himself a sinner, a slave of 
sin, and the representative of the universal misery. 
He says, “To will is present with me; but how to 
perform that which is good I find not. For the good 
that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that Ido. . . . I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man; but I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.”! Then bursts forth the bitter exclamation 
which sums up all the details; and again he asks the 
great question, “O wretched man that Iam! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” But 
the answer has already been given. He does not 
repeat it; he simply gives free utterance to the senti- 
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ment it inspires in him: “I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!” 

It is this sentiment that pervades the eighth chap- 
ter, which is interposed here as a hymn in the midst 
of this powerful reasoning. Yet, at the outset, it 
almost seems as though he feared to abandon himself 
to it. He takes up his conclusion again, as though 
he would weigh its terms. “There is, therefore, now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
To express it again he finds two or three new forms, 
all logical and precise. Yet, we are conscious as of 
an inward heat, which continues, increases, and seems 
to burn through the words. He speaks of the “spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father!” and we 
fecl that at this very moment the cry rises from his 
own heart. He says, “If children, then heirs, heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ;’ and we feel that 
his whole soul aspires after this inheritance. He 
adds, “If so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified together ;”’ and we feel that he 
blesses God for having called him to suffering, for, 
he says, “The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.’ Then come, as an echo of the 
apostle’s words, the sighs of fallen humanity after 
heavenly peace and glory. With ardent desire, it 
waits for its deliverance. It “travaileth,” and not 
only it, but “we also, which have the first-fruits of 
the Spirit ;’ we, whom God has already enlightened 
and comforted ; for must not salvation, the fruit of 
grace, also be the fruit of our holy desires and our 
sufferings; so that, in a sense, our souls must give 
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birth to it? But, in this painful birth, the Spirit of 
God does not abandon us to ourselves; he indites 
the very prayers we present to God, and even those 
“groanings which cannot be expressed,” and which 
are the best of all prayers. And so God’s action will 
have a place even in that which proceeds from our- 
selves; and there will be established between God and 
the saved soul that ineffable intimacy, that close com- 
munion which nothing can destroy, but which, on 
the contrary, everything seems to make more close. 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” “Nay, in all these 
things, we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord!” 

What shall we add to these things? The only 
commentary worthy of them is the innumerable 
multitude of Christ's redeemed, old or young, rich 
or poor, ignorant or learned, hidden believers or 
glorious martyrs, who, for so many centuries, have 
admired them, repeated them, sung them as the 
highest hymn—the hymn of heaven, and, at the same 
time, the hymn of earth. 
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IX. 


The three chapters which follow’ bring us back to 
theology, and to one of the deepest and most difficult 
of all questions—that of Election, which has, some- | 
times, been confounded with Predestination. 

To this same apostle, whose heart has just burg 
forth with songs of praise for the great goodness of 
the Lord towards men, has been ea sce the idea 
that salvation is not offered to all; Jesus having died, 
not for all, but only for some, that is, for those whom 
a Divine decree had chosen, elected beforehand, that 
is, predestinated. 

In the first place, we need to distinguish between 
election and predestination ; for, if the two words, in 
themselves, express the same idea, the two doctrines, 
nevertheless, are very far from being identical. Does 
a Divine decree, a Divine choice, in order to save, 
necessarily involve a decree to lose, or to condemn? 
We maintain that this cannot be affirmed. It is true 
that logic seems to be on the side of predestination ; it 
was in the name of logic, as much and more than in 
St. Paul’s name, that Calvin preached it, and Augus- 


tine before him. “Those,” it was said, “whom God 
does not destine to salvation by Jesus Christ, are 
clearly destined to eternal death.” “Clearly!” 


Begin by clearly expounding the insoluble problem 
of the relations between God and man, between 
Divine knowledge and human liberty, and then, but 
not till then, we shall be able to say whether there 
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was no other course left to God but that prescribed 
by this pitiless logic. 

But we go further: we ask if electzon itself, in the 
theological sense so often given to this word, is really 
that which Paul teaches. 

At the outset, one circumstance is very noticeable, 
_namely: that, in these three chapters, there is nothing 
that actually relates to an individual election, that is, 
to a choice having the individual for its object. A 
few words in the first of these chapters, seem to relate 
to it. “Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” 
“Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why hast thou made me thus?” But, if we go on a 
little further, we find that Paul applies all this to 
the general and historical fact that some have been 
brought to Christianity,—others not ;—and those 
who have been so brought were taken, not only from 
among the Jews, but also from among the heathen. 
A little further still, we find that it is to this latter 
fact, to the choice God has made, both among the 
Jews and the heathens, that Paul applies the idea of 
the sovereign liberty with which God made his choice. 

In the next chapter, he asks why, among the Jews, 
some have been converted, whilst others have not; 
notwithstanding that, as a people, they had already 
been chosen. Here, then, we might naturally look 
for the doctrine of an individual election, and yet 
Paul does not mention it. The Jews who have re- 
mained. outside the gospel, are those who “going 
about to establish their own righteousness, have not 
submitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” 
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There is not a word concerning a previous choice, 
predestinating some to submit, and others to resist : 
on the contrary, he terminates by quoting the words 
Isaiah puts into the mouth of the Lord: “All day 
long I have stretched forth my hands unto a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people.” Why should he 
call to mind these stretched-out hands, stretched out 
so perseveringly towards a whole people, if, just pre- 
viously, he had intended to say that some only had 
‘been chosen to accept ? 

Finally, in the third chapter, he repels the notion 
that, because so many of the Jews were hardened, 
God had rejected his people, and withdrawn his pro- 
mises. He explains the part the Jews take in the 
conversion of the world, a part some have accom- 
plished by their conversion, and others by their 
hardening, which, in some manner, has transferred 
to the heathen world the treasure they themselves 
had rejected. He speaks of their future conversion, 
when the heathen world, having become Christian, 
will restore this treasure to them; for “God,” he 
says, “hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He 
might have mercy upon all.”1 And at this point 
he exclaims: “O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 
Thus, that which is incomprehensible and unsearch- 
able, is that God’s plan should be pursued and 
realized in spite of all the hardness of the human 
heart, and all the perversities of human liberty. This 
“mystery,” ® before which Paul bows, is nothing else 
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than the ancient problem of the liberty of the creature 
under the absolute sovereignty of the Creator. But, 
if he abandons the attempt to solve it, he knows 
that God himself will solve it one day. In his view, 
mercy and love are the facts which surround and 
determine all the difficulties and obscurities which 
rise around us when we try to understand God’s ways, 
whether with individuals or with nations. 

We make one closing observation, and one which 
ought to have been first ; for if it be just, it removes 
all uncertainty, and stops all discussion as to the 
apostle’s real meaning. Is it really of an election Zo 
salvation that he is speaking in these three chapters ? 
If we bear this question in mind, and then read again 
these chapters, we shall everywhere find that the dis- 
cussion is not respecting salvation, but respecting 
entrance into the church, the passage into Christi- 
anity. The apostle, indeed, does not distinguish 
between the two; but it is impossible to confound 
them; and when Paul seems to do so, it is evident 
that he is looking at the question from the ideal point 
of view,—the church, composed solely of true be- 
lievers, and the gate of the church as identical with 
the gate of heaven. The election of which he speaks 
is that which has opened to a certain number of men, 
whether Jews or pagans, the gate of the church; and 
to make this identical with an election to salvation, is 
to make Paul say that all these Jews and heathens 
were necessarily saved, and that salvation was certain 
for whosoever entered into the church. 

* The election, then, of which he speaks is not 
a decree of salvation. Doubtless, God has shown 
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a great favour to all these persons who have become 
Christians, in bringing them into his church. He has 
put them on the way of salvation, but he has not 
decreed their salvation. To these same Roman 
Christians, whom Paul has considered theoretically 
as elected to heaven, he elsewhere speaks as to 
persons who might fail to arrive there. Nay more, he 
fully admits! that even he himself, doubly elected 
as he is, elected to enter into the church, and elected 
to bring others into it, might not be saved. 

And now, what remains of these three chapters ? 
Very little of that which has often been found in 
them, but much, both for the intellect and the heart, 
After all, election exists; it ever presents itself to 
us in every human life——sometimes terribly, some- 
times sweetly. Why is one man born in a Christian 
country, and another in the midst of heathenism? 
Why, in a Christian country, is one man surrounded 
by an atmosphere of piety, whilst another is in the 
midst of unbelief and godlessness ? Why is one of 
two brothers born with a heart that seems to welcome 
the gospel, whilst the other rejects it? Why is one 
man, who seemed far off, brought to God; whilst 
another, who seemed near, goes astray and is lost? 
We cannot answer these questions except as Paul 
answers them; that is, by invoking the idea of the 
Divine sovereignty, taking whom it will, and leaving 
whom it will,—nevertheless—and this is its secret-— 
finding a means of being always just and holy. One 
thing, however, will always be clear to us, and that is 
that we, like those to whom Paul wrote this epistle, 
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have been the objects of merciful and paternal dispen- 
sations, for which we must bless God. If these 
questions recur to us, let it be to help us to find new 
motives for gratitude. Let us not say: “Why are 
we less favoured than others ?’—but, “Why are 
others less favoured than we? What have we done 
to deserve so much grace?” And then it will be 
easy for us to conclude, as the apostle does, by 
an outburst of thankfulness and love: “O the depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God!” 

But the thankful Christian cannot but ask himself 
another question: “ How may I respond to the love 
wherewith God has loved me: loved me all the days 
of my life, and even before I was born?” Paul 
supposes this question as asked; as, in fact, it is 
by what precedes, and he passes on at once to the 
practical counsels it suggests. 

“T beseech you therefore, brethren,” he says, “by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, peel unto God, which is 
your reasonable service,” '—your logical service, says 
the text : the only service which follows necessarily, 
logically, from all that you know respecting the 
counsels of God concerning the human race, and con- 
cerning you. But in order to do this, ye must be 
“transformed by the renewing of your mind ;” for the 
old nature can never serve God thus. This transfor- 
mation will manifest itself in the church, not simply 
by excellent gifts distributed among its members, 
but also by the humility with which each will be 
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content with what he has received, and by the charity . 
which will preside over all their mutual relations. 
Although, in spiritual things, the Christian is subject 
only to God, yet, in temporal things, he will remain 
subject to the laws and the rulers of his country ;! 
but this obedience will be rendered, not from fear, or 
for the sake of men, but conscientiously, and for 
God’s sake. “The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand: let us, therefore, cast off the works of dark- 
ness.” And in the Christian’s view, “works of dark- 
ness” are not merely those which common sinners 
hide from the gaze of men; but everything which 
is not entirely good, everything that shrinks from 
the pure, clear light, with which the gospel fills 
the conscience. 

Yet, those who, with the apostle, reach this great 
height of knowledge and morality, may be tempted 
to despise those who are “weak in the faith ;” that is, 
not those who believe but little, but those whose faith 
is hampered by scruples of which it ought to be free. 
Here, then,” we find repeated those exhortations 
to charity and forbearance which we have already 
noticed in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. An 
analysis of them would furnish us with some new and 
interesting details ; but the importance of the Epistle 
to the Romans does not lie in these. We say nothing 
on the fifteenth chapter, in which Paul reverts to 
his apostleship, to the success God has vouchsafed 
to him, and to his intention to go to Rome; and 


perhaps also to Spain. The last chapter we have 
already noticed. 
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1, Presentiments.—Snares laid at Corinth.—Departure. 

ul. Troas.—The Lord’s day.—It inherits the Divine institution of the 
Sabbath. 

11. The assembly.—Eutychus.—Farewells.—Journey on foot. 

tv. Miletus. —The Ephesian elders. —Paul’s discourse.—His tears. — 
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v. Paul cannot have visited Ephesus again.—The journey continued. 
—At Tyre Paul is urged not to prosecute his journey.—Cesarea.— 
Agabus.—Renewed entreaties. —Paul persists. 
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. E must now turn again to the life of Paul. 
We left him at Corinth, probably to- 
wards the close of the year 58, and 
whilst he was writing his Epistle to the 
Romans. It will be remembered that 
he had resolved on going to Jerusalem, 
before he started for Rome, in order to 
convey to the former place the collection made in 
Greece under his directions. 

There was nothing to oblige him to undertake this 
journey to Jerusalem; a short sail might have con- 
veyed him from Greece into Italy, where he was 
anxious‘to go. Yet, though he prefers to obey the 
inner impulse to go once more into Judea, he is not 
without presentiments of great dangers. He asks the 
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Christians at Rome “to strive together with him” in 
their prayers, that he “may be delivered from them 
which do not believe in Judea.” But his apprehen- 
sions do not go beyond that point. He sees himself 
already delivered from these unbelievers, and sailing 
in peace towards Italy ; he has no suspicion that the: 
hatred of the Jews will make that journey for him a 
far different one from what he had expected, and 
would drag him, a prisoner, into that Rome whither 
he hoped to arrive in freedom and in joy. 

This hatred burst forth even at Corinth, just as he 
was embarking for Syria. We are told! that “the 
Jews laid wait for him;” so that he determined to 
return through Macedonia. We are not told what 
their plot was ; nor, consequently, why the journey by 
land was safer than the sea voyage. But the land 
route was not safe either, for Paul does not leave 
except under the escort of several friends: Sopater, 
Atristarchus, Secundus, Gaius, Timothy, Tychicus, 
Timotheus, and Trophimus. Luke, who had remained 
at Philippi, we scarcely know from what period, since 
it is not likely that it was from the time of the first 
journey to Macedonia,” joined them in that city, and 
embarked with them for Troas; it was, says he, 
“after the days of unleavened bread,” which fixes 
this journey about Easter, that is, the spring of the 
year 59. 

If 


At Troas, they tarried seven days. “And upon 
the first day of the week,” says the historian, “when 
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the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them; ready to depart on the morrow; 
and continued his speech until midnight.”! This 
speech, which he resumed after midnight and con- 
tinued until the morning, was evidently a conference, 
in which the apostle took the principal part, and not 
a discourse pronounced by him alone; such is, in 
fact, the meaning of the Greek word, a more correct 
tendering of which would have spared us many un- 
seemly pleasantries on the length of Paul’s sermon. 
But the first line of the above account has a great 
historical importance. Paul had directed the Corin- 
thians to set apart “on the first day of the week,” 
what they intended to devote to the collection. 
These words, although they imply the observance of 
the Lord’s day, are not positive proof. The pas- 
sage before us is, therefore, the first clear mention 
of it. It has been often urged against the Lord’s 
day, or, at” least, against the idea of a Divine 
and apostolic institution of the Lord’s day, that in 
certain passages the apostle speaks of the dis- 
tinction of days as a remnant of Judaism. But in 
these passages there is nothing to show that he had 
in view the principle of a Sabbath, the devoting to 
the Lord of one day in each week. To abolish the 
principle would have been too serious a matter to 
be passed over without full explanation, and the 
Judaizers would have made it one of their most 
serious grievances against him. There is no trace of 
this. The Sabbath was not one of those ordinances 
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which was necessarily to fall before the gospel. Many 
of those ordinances, it is true, related to the Sabbath ; 
but the Sabbath was the subject of one of the ten great 
commandments. What had been done by Jesus 
Christ in this respect? He strengthens several of 
these ten commandments, by making them more 
rigid. The commandment against murder becomes a 
prohibition of hatred; that against adultery forbids 
even a lustful look on a woman. Others, in which no 
change needed to be wrought, he does not mention. 
He does speak of the commandment concerning 
the Sabbath; but solely to free it from the accessories 
with which it had been surrounded by the Law first, 
and afterwards by tradition. “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” he says, “and not man for the 
Sabbath.” Paul does not teach otherwise. He wants 
the Christian to be free from the legal and traditional 
prescriptions of the Sabbath, from its bondage; but 
he never attacked the free and joyous observance of a 
commandment which was “made for man,” for his 
soul first, and for his body too, which requires a 
day of rest. Hence, at Troas, we find him take part’ 
in an assembly which is clearly indicated as the cele- 
bration of “the first day of the week.” Was not this 
change from the /ast day of the week to the jirst, 
at once the affirmation of the principle, and the vindi- 
cation of Christian liberty? And if all this was 
done with the knowledge and by the authority of the 
apostles, we cannot understand how men who believe 
in apostolic authority can question whether the Lord's 
‘day, like the Sabbath, is a law of God. 
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THT 


A grave incident marked this assembly at Troas. 

As usual, the assembly was held in an “ upper 
room ;” and it is well known that this indicated 
the highest story in the house, usually occupied ; but 
which, because it was not divided into compartments, 
furnished space enough for meetings, and for the 
common meals. The company was numerous, and 
there were, says the historian, “ many lights” in the 
chamber. Were these lights provided in order to 
avoid all possible suspicion of disorderliness? This 
is possible ; but it is likely that they are mentioned 
as being connected with the accident to which they 
may have given rise, either by producing smoke or an 
excessive heat. A young man, named Eutychus, 
who was sitting in a window, “sunk down with 
sleep,” “fell from the third loft, and was taken up 
dead.” The sequel of the story suggests the question 
whether this word “dead” is to be taken literally. 
“And Paul went down, and fell on him, and embrac- 
ing him, said, ‘Trouble not yourselves, for his life 
isin him.’” The apostle here seems rather to state 
that he was not dead, than that he had been brought 
back to life; and when “they brought back the. 
young man alive,” they “were not a little comforted.” 
These words do not seem to indicate the great sensa- 
tion which would have been produced by a’ resur- 
rection. Yet, we do not mean that the Christians 
at T'roas looked upon this as an ordinary incident, ' 
or that we are not to ascribe to the apostle any part 
in the young man’s restoration, On the contrary, 
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the miraculous power God had imparted to him, no 
doubt contributed towards retaining that soul which 
had not quite left the body. The Christians at 
Troas could thank God for something far different 
than the happy accident by which a young man who 
had fallen from “the third loft” was saved ; and when 
Paul, who had returned to the “upper chamber,” 
broke bread with them, and continued till morning 
the pious conference which had already lasted so 
long, it was doubtless with redoubled attention, re- 
spect, and blended joy and sadness, that they listened 
to his words, and, finally, to his farewell. 

The historian does not mention his farewell; but we 
can imagine what it would be, since, a little farther 
on, we have the affecting scene at Miletus, with the 
elders of Ephesus. Before this, however, we meet 
with a circumstance which probably belongs to the 
mental condition in which we have already seen the 
apostle, and in which we shall see him again. Luke 
writes, “And we went before to ship, and sailed 
unto Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for 
so had he appointed, minding himself to go afoot.” } 
Assos was a sea-port of Troas. Why this journey 
afoot,—not long indeed, but solitary? We may be 
mistaken; but if Paul determined on journeying 
these few leagues alone, if the historian tells us this 
without pointing out some other visit the apostle 
wished to make,—without, in fact, stating any reason 
whatever,—it was because Paul wished to be alone for 
a day or two; to live for a short space in still better 
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society than that of his devoted companions, He 
wished to collect his thoughts before God, to hold: 
communion with God concerning the great things He 
expected of him; and, best of all, concerning that 
better country whither he was going to his rest. 

Paul’s companions waited for him at Assos, then 
sailed with him for Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, 
They passed “over against Chios;” the next day 
they “arrived at Samos, and tarried at Trogyllium, 
and the next day they came to Miletus.” Paul was 
again anxious to be at Jerusalem in time for the 
Pentecost ; and thus he avoided the cities where it 
would have been necessary to stay for a longer or 
shorter time. But, at Miletus, just as he was leaving 
Asia Minor, he wished to see again, at least, the 
leaders of the churches which he had either founded 
or instructed in that part of the country, “And 
from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the 
elders of the church,” or rather, as the sequel shows, 
the elders of Ephesus, and those of the churches 
in which he had been interested during his sojourn in 
that city. They came; and it was then that the scene 
occurred, the remembrance of which has been recalled 
by so many of the same kind, so many departures, so 
many separations, so many griefs softened by the 
thought of a duty to be performed, and of a future 
reunion near Him who gives strength for that per- 
formance. 

Paul’s discourse is before us; and although it is 
assuredly much more brief than that which he ad- 
dressed to persons who had come from so far to take 
leave of him, it is Paul, Paul entirely, whom we have in 
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these few lines, which are probably more instinct with 
life than any we find in his epistles. The pastor's 
last exhortations, and the manly courage of the 
martyr, are blended in this discourse with the most 
affectionate and tenderly human sentiments. At the 
very outset, when he takes his hearers to witness 
of the zeal with which he had preached the gospel to 
them, he tells them that it was “ with many tears” 
that he had served the Lord in their midst ; farther 
on, he again says that “with tears” he had warned 
every one, night and day. Was it not, also, with 
“many tears” that he wrote to the guilty Corin- 
thians? Tears! We never meet with this word 
either fronr his lips or his pen, without some surprise; 
the first impression it produces is that of a contrast 
with his severe and even uncouth aspect. But no. 
In revealing his weakness, the word, at the same time, 
reveals one of the secrets of his strength. It is 
because he knew how to weep, not with the afflicted 
only; for that is easy,—but with and on account 
of sinners; to weep whilst he condemned; to weep 
over the misery of the man who thought himself 
happy, and over the spiritual death of the man 
who supposed himself alive ;—it is because of this, 
we say, that he wrought so many resurrections of 
souls, so many miracles of grace working by love. 
For three years, he says, he had neglected no 
means by which they might be brought to “repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Now, his work lies elsewhere. “Bound in 
the Spirit,” unable to resist this sovereign influence, 
even if he would, he goes to Jerusalem, not knowing 
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the things that shall befal him there,—yet receiving 
from the same Spirit, the nearer he reaches the end 
of his journey, warnings increasingly clear as to the 
bonds that await him. Nevertheless, he will go 
without hesitation. ‘Neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus.” Yet, the minister of the Lord, though 
willing to go to Him, thinks of those he is about to 
leave behind. He reflects first upon their grief, for 
he loves them too well to be in doubt as to their love. 
“T know,” he says, “that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my 
face no more.” He then thinks of the, dangers to 
which they may be exposed; and specially of the great 
danger of relinquishing the holy trust he had confided 
to them. But if this should happen,—which God 
forbid! “I take you to record this day, that I am 
pure from the blood of all men.” For, in fact, it was 
to all, and not only to all, but to each, “from house 
to house,’ that he had earnestly and faithfully 
preached “the whole counsel of God.” Yet, what 
specially alarms him at this moment, is not so much 
the prospect of individual defections, which are always 
possible, but over which the church may watch, as the 
fear, unfortunately too well founded, of the false doc- 
trines which might mislead the church itself, compro- 
mise its great work, and all the more so that they 
might seem to concur in this. The first Epistle to 
Timothy, written, as we suppose, but two or three 
years before, explains Paul’s apprehensions; and even 
if we assign to it its traditional date, we should say 
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that the state of things it depicts was that which Paul 
foresaw as likely to arise at Miletus. His experience 
had taught him much—witness the Epistle to the 
Galatians ; he had no need to be a prophet in order 
to be able to speak of the “grievous wolves ” which 
would attack the flock, and of those who, within the 
flock itself, would preach “ perverse things.” 

Let all, then, but chiefly the elders, watch over the 
church. “Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and 
to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.” To your- 
selves first, for it is only by maintaining himself in 
faith and piety that the elder keeps possession of the 
ministry with which the Holy Spirit has entrusted 
him: then, éo all the flock ; for although every believer 
is personally responsible to God, a special responsi- 
bility rests upon those whose duty it is to “ feed the 
Church,” the flock of the Great Shepherd. And thus 
the apostle commends them “to God, and to the 
word of his grace ;” to God, who “is able to build 
them up,”—that is, to increase and perfect his gifts in 
them ; and to the word of his grace,—that is, to the 
sacred doctrines which are to be their strength and 
life, as grace in the soul will preserve them. But, let 
them imitate—and this is the apostle’s last counsel— 
the disinterested zeal of which he has given them the 
example. He has “coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel,” His own hands have ministered to his 
necessities and to those of his fellow-labourers, They 
must learn to “support the weak,” who might be sus- 
picious of a religion which brought profit to those 
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who preached most of all, they must remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” And what greater blessedness 
can there be than that of g¢vzmg truth—the gospel ?. 

Then “he kneeled down, and prayed with them 
all.” In the first days of the church, the kneeling 
posture in prayer does not seem to have been used, 
except on special occasions ; it was necessary that the 
emotion of the moment should prescribe this position 
to the body. But what occasion could be more 
solemn than the one before us? And, although the 
history does not mention the fact, we cannot help 
seeing how Paul’s hearers kneeled down with him. 
What was his prayer? The writer says, “he prayed;” 
and nothing more. His discourse reveals to us 
what his prayer must have been; and the sequel 
shows it still better. “And they all wept sore, and 
fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spake, that they should see 
his face no more.” One loves to witness in them, as 
well as in him, emotions from which faith and zeal 
take away nothing of their human character. It 
would be difficult to imagine a meeting having less 
resemblance to an assembly of stern sectaries. This 
remark equally applies to all the assemblies of which 
we have any account in the Acts, Nothing could be 
more calm or more real, in every sense of the words, 
After the farewell, “they accompanied him unto the 
ship ;” and, doubtless, they followed with their eyes, as 
far as possible, that ship which was never again to 
bring back the man of God to them. 
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We hesitate to mix the dry researches of chronology 
with such scenes as these; yet we cannot help urging 
at this point an argument in favour of a theory we 
have already announced, and which we shall again 
take up a little later on,—namely, that Paul never 
saw Ephesus again. There would be no improba- 
bility in the fact that his apprehensions. were not 
realized, or that he had revisited these regions after 
a first captivity in Rome; but it seems to us unlikely 
that the historian should have presented to us the 
foregoing scene as final, if he had known that the 
apostle did subsequently return to Ephesus. In this 
case, the narrative would be artificial and dramatic; 
and, although this might be allowable to an ordinary 
historian, it would nevertheless take away much from 
the ordinary method of St. Luke. It may be replied, 
indeed, that the Acts finish abruptly with the second 
year of Paul’s stay at Rome; that the book may have 
been written at that very time, and that, consequently, 
the author considered the farewell as final. But all 
this gives rise to several questions which we shall 
have to consider; and, for the present, our impression 
remains that Paul cannot have gone to Ephesus again. 

Having, therefore, left Miletus, the vessel sailed 
towards the island of Coos, then towards the island 
of Rhodes, and on towards Patara, in Lycia. There, 
Paul and his companions took another vessel which 
was “sailing over unto Phenicia.” Leaving the island 
of Cyprus on their “left hand,” they made direct for 
Tyre, where “the ship was to unlade her burden.” 
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At Tyre, where they stayed seven days, Paul found 
certain Christians who “said ... through the Spirit, 
that he should not go up to Jerusalem.” God thus, 
by revealing to these humble Christians the dangers 
which awaited the apostle, allowed their solicitations 
to put his courage to a new test. The historian does 
not stop to tell us what Paul replied; but he shows 
us these Christians accompanying Paul out of the 
city, with their wives and their children; and there, 
says he, “we kneeled down on the sea-shore, and 
prayed.”! The heathens may have supposed that 
they were invol:ing the divinities of the sea. In this 
lifting up of so many hearts towards God, there were, 
doubtless, wishes that the voyage might be prosper- 
ous; but the supreme wish was that Paul might 
escape from his enemies; and the Christian wish, 
the best, that of Paul, we may be sure was, that 
whether by his death or his life—it mattered not—he 
might glorify his Master, and advance the kingdom 
of God. 

The mysterious and melancholy character of this 
journey soon became more marked. The travellers 
called at Ptolemais, and then at Cesarea. There 
dwelt Philip, one of the first seven deacons of the 
church at Jerusalem, but now called an “evangelist,” 
which seems to have been the name given to those who 
exercised a sedentary apostleship. Four daughters— 
rich in the gifts of the Holy Ghost—helped him in 
his labours. Paul and his companions “tarried” with 
them “many days;” and no doubt the dangers the 
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apostle was about to incur were, more than once, the 
subject of their conversation. One other incident in- 
creased their fears. Agabus, whom we have already 
met with at Antioch, and in whom the gift of prophecy, 
or preaching, sometimes rose to the height of the 
ancient inspirations, came from Jerusalem to Czesarea. 
He probably began by stating what he knew of the 
animosities which were ready to be let loose against 
Paul; then, using one of the symbolical forms which 
were familiar to the ancient prophets, “he took Paul’s 
girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said, 
Thus saith the Holy Ghost, so shall the Jews at Jeru- 
salem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.’ Then, 
not merely the Christians of Czsarea, but Paul’s com- 
panions themselves, besought him not to go to Jeru- 
salem. No doubt they represented to him that these 
apprehensions, now converted almost into certainties, 
might be a command from heaven to abandon the 
journey, and to reserve himself for other labours. It 
is true that Jesus, his Master and his Model, went up 
to Jerusalem, knowing that death waited for him 
there. But, then, it was necessary that Jesus should 
die; his death was the inevitable crown of his life. 
Paul lacks this supreme motive; he can, he ought to 
live, so long as death is not absolutely imposed upon 
him as a duty. The words were accompanied with 
tears, and Paul himself did not conceal his own. But 
he heard within him a stronger voice than that of his 
fears, and even of the prophecies ; and this voice told 
him that fears, prophecies, solicitations, tears,—all 
these, were found across his path, only that, through the 
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strength of God, he might have the courage to perse- 
vere, and the honour of conquering. “What mean 
ye,” he says, “to weep and to break mine heart? for 
I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” They 
were forced to desist in their attempts to move him. 
“ And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done!” 
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<2) HEY, therefore, started for Jerusalem, being 

accompanied by certain Christians from 

Cesarea. Among them was Mnason of 

Cyprus, but who had settled at Jerusalem ; 

iecig since it was at his house, says the his- 

Dit torian,| where Paul and his companions 
were to lodge. 

“And when we were come to Jerusalem,” he adds, 
“the brethren received us gladly. And the day fol- 
lowing Paul went in with us unto James; and all the 
elders were present.” From this it appears that the 
apostles were not at Jerusalem. Where were they ? 
We cannot tell, for what tradition affirms about it is 
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very uncertain. We cannot, however, help noticing 
the perfect fraternity which existed between Paul and 
the leaders of the church at Jerusalem, and the pre- 
sumption it affords in favour of the same unity 
between these latter and those of the apostles who 
had lived amongst them ; thus confirming, after 
many years, what we have already said upon this 
point. ‘And when he had saluted them, he declared 
particularly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry. And when they heard it, 
they glorified the Lord.” ! 

But this joyful reception, and these thanksgivings 
to God for Paul’s labours, invest with a certain 
strangeness the question which these same men 
immediately put to the apostle. “Thou seest,” they 
say, “how many thousands of Jews there are which 
believe; and they are all (nevertheless) zealous of the 
law ;” that is, all persuaded that conversion to the 
gospel does not prescribe to those who are Jews by 
birth, the abolition of the ceremonial law. “And 
they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
saying that they ought not to circumcise their chil- 
dren, neither to walk after the (Mosaic) customs.” 
These reports were partly true, and partly false. On 
the one hand, Paul considered the reign of the law as 
ended ; and we can well imagine that, when he met 
with Jews who were willing to enter into his point 
of view, he frankly urged them to give themselves 
entirely to the gospel; but, on the other hand, we 
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have seen that he allowed to “the weak”. the right to 
act according to their scruples, and that he advised 
the strong not to offend them by affecting to observe 
no part of the law. The elders of Jerusalem, better 
informed than the other believers concerning these 
dispositions of Paul, thought that the better way to 
dissipate all suspicion, would be if Paul himself were 
publicly to submit to one of those customs which he 
was accused of prohibiting. ‘Do therefore this that 
we say to thee: We have four men which have a vow 
on them; them take, and purify thyself with them, 
and be at charges with them (the costs of the sacri- 
fice), that they may shave their heads,” and thou also, 
in token of the vow. It was the same kind of vow 
which we saw Paul voluntarily take when in Greece ; 
but the explanation of his conduct which we then 
gave, may perhaps be deemed insufficient in this case. 
It is with some surprise that we see Paul enter with- 
out resistance into the plan these men had formed ; 
he consents, not, of course, against his conscience, 
since he has always respected the duty of not offend- 
ing the weak, but by a condescension which, at least 
in those who counsel it, seems a little too cautious. 
Fairly to judge the question, we need a better 
acquaintance both with the solicitations to which he 
thought it his duty to yield, and with the actual state 
of the church. In the short account before us, we 
easily detect in the elders a sort of dread at the 
thought of the “multitude” which, they say, would 
certainly come together as soon as it was known that 
Paul was at Jerusalem. By this multitude, the Chris- 
tians are meant, no doubt,—yet Christians who were, 
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many of them, imbued with Judaizing notions, and 
convinced that the church at Jerusalem was specially 
pledged to the maintenance of the ancient law. Add 
to these, many who were still Jews, though inclining 
towards Christianity, and whom it was expedient not 
to repel. Who can tell how much embarrassment 
such a situation would cause to the leaders of the 
church? And who, therefore, can tell up to what 
point they might urge upon the apostle the duty of 
sparing them further difficulties? And as to himself, 
after all he had done in order to keep Jerusalem 
within the unity of the church; after the collection on 
which he was depending for the smoothing away of 
obstacles, and which must surely have produced a 
good effect,—was it possible that he should not now 
shrink from the thought of compromising the whole 
by refusing the wish of the elders? Besides, although 
in this brief account there is no mention of his resist- 
ance, we have no right to conclude that he offered 
none. And if, after all, it were shown that his con- 
descension towards the weak and their sympathizers 
went, in this case, a little too far, we do not see why 
he, who had so often preached charity, should be con- 
demned for having once overstepped its limits. The 
thing, however, was not to be; Paul was made prisoner 
before the final ceremony. What are we to see in 
this? A divine chastisement? Wecannot. Yet we 
neither affirm, nor deny, that God may have designed 
to manifest his disapproval of the course recommended 
by the elders, by preventing Paul from completing 
their project. God was about to destroy, by terrible 
means, all these compromises between Judaism and 
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the gospel, between law and grace. The destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the people, forced 
the Judaizers to choose between Moses and Jesus 
Christ. In the second century, the remaining parti- 
zans of that alliance joined the Ebionites, who, saw in 
Christ a prophet, a second Moses, but nothing more ; 
and who, little by little, went back into Judaism. 


Tf 


Paul, therefore, had consented. The Nazarite vow, 
which legally lasted thirty days, might be reduced to 
seven days. When, then, the vow of these four men 
was within seven days of its termination, Paul began 
his own, and went with them to the temple in order 
to fix upon the time when the “offering should be 
offered for every one of them.” But, on one of the 
last days, he was recognized in the temple by 
certain Jews from Asia Minor, who had probably 
come to the Pentecost, and who had not forgiven 
him for his success in their country. These Jews 
“stirred up all the people, and laid hands on him, 
erying out, Men of Israel, help; this is the man that 
teacheth all men everywhere against the people, and 
the law, and this place; and, further, brought Greeks 
also into the temple, and hath polluted this holy 
place.” This last accusation was false; they had seen 
him in the city with Trophimus, of Ephesus; and they 
had concluded that he must have brought him into 
the temple also, that is, into the inner court, at the 
entrance of which was an inscription which prohibited 
pagans from entering any farther. This prohibition 
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was absolute ; the Jews maintained they had a right 
to put to death any heathen who should transgress, 
even if he were a Roman; and it appears that the 
Roman authority, always careful not to wound the 
religious sentiments of conquered nations, had seriously 
helped to maintain the inviolability of the temple. 
Paul, then,-—-so it was believed,—had committed a 
great crime, by introducing into it a Christian from 
Ephesus, a pagan, for, in their view, Trophimus had 
not ceased to be so; and for ourselves, though we 
recognize that this was not the real cause of their 
fury, we must acknowledge all that there was irri- 
tating and painful for these poor people, in the 
thought that the same man who had imperilled 
the law in the Jewish colonies, had now come to 
pollute the temple by bringing a heathen into it. We 
understand also how this accusation could not fail 
violently to excite the crowd. Had Paul been a 
Christian of the sort of which there were many at 
Jerusalem, he would not have been exposed to this 
violence; the Judaizing forms disguised the opposition 
between the gospel and the law. Nearly twenty 
years had passed away since the excitement caused 
by his first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion ; 
the crowd did not know him, nor, apparently, were 
they acquainted with his history, since they are 
astonished at hearing him speak in Hebrew. But the 
accusations of the Jews from Asia were more than 
sufficient to raise a violent storm. 

From the interior of the temple, where he had been 
arrested, the excitement speedily spread outside, and 
a crowd of persons hastened to lend a hand to those 
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who were already dragging him towards the inner 
court. Was he single-handed against them all? The 
historian records that, when once they got him out- 
side, “they went about to kill him,” which seems to 
indicate that they met with some difficulty, whether 
because some of his friends were with him, or because 
some of the more humane Jews were opposed to it. 
The tumult was increasing, when some soldiers made 
their appearance, and, at their head, and accompanied 
by centurions, the “chief captain” of the Roman 
cohort, which was garrisoned close to the temple, in 
the castle of Antonia. At the sight of the soldiers, 
“they left beating of Paul;” but, in rescuing him, the 
chief captain commanded that he should be “bound 
with two chains,” and then he asked “who he was, 
and what he had done.” This again is one of the 
traditions of Roman policy: chains first, in order to 
please the people; questions afterwards, yet in obe- 
dience to popular clamour. All this had been seen, 
under Pilate, five and twenty years before this. At 
first, however, it was impossible to proceed with the 
examination. “And some cried one thing, and some 
another,” and, indeed, it is very likely that only a few 
among them could have given a clear account of the 
affair. The chief captain, seeing that “he could not 
know the certainty for the tumult, commanded him 
to be carried into the castle.” The crowd seem to 
have thought that this was done to rob them of their 
prey. They, therefore, rushed on after the soldiers 
towards the stairs which led from the court into the 
castle. The air was filled with shouts and clamourings 
for his death; and the soldiers who surrounded Paul 
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were obliged to carry him, whether because his chains 
prevented him from proceeding fast enough, or be- 
cause he refused to seem to flee before the tumult. 

We wish we could find, in some one of his epistles, 
the account of his impressions at this moment! How 
vividly the history of his Master must have recurred 
to his memory! How he must have followed it, step 
by step, whilst his own was unfolding itself, in the 
midst of similar clamours, and almost on the same 
spot! And in imagining him, at this terrible moment, 
capable of reflection and cool self-possession, we do 
no more than the sequel authorizes us to do. He had 
scarcely reached the top of the stairs, when, instead 
of imploring that the door might be closed against 
the mob, he asks permission to speak. In writing to 
the Corinthians, he had said, “Woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel!” and now, at a few steps from the 
temple, and on those stairs at the bottom of which 
rages the infuriated crowd, God seems to have pre- 
pared for him a new kind of platform, from which his 
words proceed with all the more eloquence, and, pro- 
bably, with all the more freedom, from the fact that 
his limbs are loaded with chains. 
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The chief captain yielded to his request, yet not 
without showing how far he was from apprehending 
the true state of the case. He thought he had laid 
hands on a certain Egyptian Jew, who, a little before, 
had excited certain troubles. His wild prophecies 
had brought together to the Mount of Olives, a multi- 
tude of Jews, to whom he promised a marvellous 
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spectacle, namely, the falling down of the city walls. 
From thence, followed by four thousand men, he had 
overtun the country, in a course of blended brigand- 
age and fanaticism. Felix, the governor, had put 
them to flight, but the leader had escaped. How sad 
the condition of this unfortunate country! How the 
Jews seemed, by their divisions and disorders, volun- 
tarily to prepare the way for him who should come to 
destroy this already ruined nationality! 

Paul then, from the top of the stairs, “beckoned 
with the hand unto the people.’ The noise abated, 
then ceased ; “and when they heard that he spake in 
the Hebrew tongue to them (and not in Greek), they 
kept the more silence ;” it might be simply because 
they understood it better, but also because, as the 
language showed him to be a countryman of their 
own, they were disposed to think him less guilty thar 
the Asian Jews had represented him to be. 

Paul begins by telling them what he was before his 
conversion: a Jew by birth, brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, zealous for the God of his fathers,—adding, 
“as ye all are this day;” which, no doubt, they con-. 
sidered as a compliment, unless the apostle’s tone 
revealed to them the bitterness which was concealed 
in the words. He then tells them what he had done 
in opposition to “this way” (this sect), and, finally, 
the miraculous event by which the persecutor had’ 
been transformed into a Christian. As we had occa- 
sion to study this account at the commencement of 
the apostle’s history, we will not further dwell upon it 
‘here, That which distinguishes it (as we have said) 
from the other two narratives of the same fact, is the 
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prominence given to the words of Ananias, whose name, 
because it was known and respected, might be success- 
fully used on this occasion. Paul adds to this the ac- 
count of the vision he had seen in the temple a few days 
after his conversion, when he had returned to Jeru- 
salem. We have analysed this incident also. We 
merely remarked that it was fitly introduced, and 
went straight to its purpose. What was it the apostle 
designed? He wished the people to say to themselves 
that such a change in a man revealed the finger of 
God. He does not say so directly ; he simply repre- 
sents himself as standing in astonishment before the 
Lord, twenty years ago, at the thought that the 
people had not arrived at this conclusion. “ And I 
said: Lord, they know that,” etc. And it is clear 
that this argumentation, now repeated as having been 
offered to the Lord twenty years before, must apply, 
with all the greater force, to those who were now re- 
peating that old unbelief. He knew that it would 
affect them but little. Nevertheless, they did not 
interrupt him; but when, as he continued his narra- 
tive, the apostle added that the Lord had repeatedly 
bidden him depart, and had told him that, because of 
the obstinacy of the Jews, he would send him to the 
Gentiles,—then burst a new storm of clamourings for 
his death. In their view, it was the greatest of crimes 
to suppose that God could cease to be their God ; 
and this strange pretension was just now complicated 
by a fact no less strange; it was at the hands of a 
pagan that they demanded Paul’s punishment for 
having said that God had sent him to the heathen, 
They cried out, “ Away with such a fellow from the 
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earth: for it is not fit that he should live!” And 
they “cast off their clothes, and threw dust into the 
air,” as though they wished to vent on something—it 
mattered not what—the hatred whose object was 
beyond their reach. 

The chief captain thought fit to put an end to this 
folly, and so he commanded Paul to be brought into 
the castle. But he had neither understood this scene, 
nor Paul’s discourse, either because of the language 
used, or because of the nature of the things them- 
selves; and, without even seeking to examine him 
peaceably, he ordered “that he should be examined 
by scourging, that he might know whereof they cried 
so against him.” Already he was being bound with 
thongs, when “Paul said unto the centurion that 
stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman, and uncondemned?” The centurion 
hastened to the chief captain, and said: “Take heed 
what thou doest; for this man is a Roman.” ~Then 
the chief captain came, and said unto him, “ Tell me, 
art thou a Roman?” Paul answered, “Yea.” The 
chief captain answered, “With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom.” Paul replied, “But I was free born.” 
Then, as had happened before to the magistrates at 
Philippi, they were all affrighted; the chief captain, 
for having given the order, and even the soldiers 
themselves, for having been on the point of executing 
it. It is likely that the chief captain would have been 
glad enough to release his prisoner; but, as he was 
responsible for the public peace, and was, moreover, 
obliged to respect this ghost of authority which the 
Romans allowed to the nation, he commanded that: 
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the Sanhedrim should be convened for the morrow, 
and that Paul should be brought before them. 
IAS 

Although the tumult of the previous evening was 
the work of the mob, the Sanhedrim—the majority at 
least—proved itself to be neither more calm nor more 
just. Scarcely had Paul opened his lips to declare 
that he had lived before God “in all good con- 
science,” than the high priest, Ananias, “commanded 
them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth ;” 
which seems to have been the usual punishment im- 
mediately inflicted on blasphemers. Paul felt most 
keenly this brutal and ignominious violence. He ex- 
claims, “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for 
sittest thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” 
Then some said, “Revilest thou God’s high priest ?” 
Paul replies, “I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest ; for it is written, Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people.” 

Many persons have read this account, who have 
not suspected the many discussions to which it has 
given rise. Some critics have ventured to accuse 
Paul of violence, in the first instance, when he spoke 
to the high priest; then, of cunning, and even of 
falsehood, when he declared that he knew not who he 
was. Others, to excuse Paul, have had recourse to 
all sorts of arguments, and, sometimes, to very strange 
ones. It would have been better to commence by 
ascertaining whether or not the accusations were 
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And, first, on what is the accusation of violence 
made to rest? Solely on the fact that, when Jesus 
himself was smitten on the face, he did not speak © 
thus. Alas! if we begin to condemn everything that 
does not perfectly reproduce the Saviour’s divine 
patience, whom can we acquit? Besides, the parallel is 
not complete. When Jesus, during his Passion, was 
smitten on the face, it was not, as in Paul’s case, by 
the express command of one of his judges; and if 
Caiaphas had given the order, are we warranted in 
supposing that Jesus would not have said anything 
to him on this scandalous forgetfulness both of his 
dignity as the high priest, and of his duty as a 
judge? Is not the “whited wall” a reminiscence of 
the “ whited sepulchres ”—Christ’s own phrase? 

It is replied, however, that Paul acknowledged his 
fault. “I wist not that he was the high priest.” He 
who excuses himself accuses himself. But of what 
does he accuse himself? Of having so spoken? By 
no means: he simply says that he did not know he 
was speaking to the ruler of his people. He retracts 
nothing, therefore; and, in reality, he aggravates the 
reproach, since he lets it be understood that although 
he would have been silent out of respect for the 
dignity of the high priest, he would, nevertheless, have 
retained his opinion of his conduct. 

But, again, it has been asked whether this excuse, 
whatever may have been its bearing, was sincere. Is 
it possible that Paul should not have recognized the 
high priest, either by his dress, or by the position he 
occupied as president of the Sanhedrim? The answer 
is to be found in the objection itself. If Ananias 
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had actually appeared on the occasion as president; 
if, in his high priest’s robes, he had been in his usual 
position, and facing the accused, the excuse would 
not simply have been false, but also palpably absurd. 
We must, then, suppose some circumstance which 
explains both the error and the excuse. We shall 
not attempt to discover it; but, we repeat, it would 
be absurd to suppose that the high priest could have 
spoken to Paul, or have been seen by him in the 
costume or the position of the high priest, and that 
Paul, or any Jew, in fact, could have pretended not 
to recognize him. 

It is probable that the account is lacking in some 
further details. According to his usual practice, the 
author gives us only the leading features, without 
troubling himself about subordinate facts. So here 
we have the beginning of the trial-scene, with the 
incident of which we have just spoken, and then, 
without marking the transition, its end. We may, 
however, conjecture that, as Paul had suddenly 
thrown an element of division into the assembly, 
the first incident may have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the second. 

He knew that these men, although they were of 
one mind in their hostility to him and to the gospel, 
were not agreed among themselves. The Pharisees 
believed in the resurrection, the immortality of the 
soul, and a spiritual and invisible world; the 
Sadducees, without being absolute materialists, denied 
all that, or nearly so. As neither the one nor the 
other chose to follow Paul into gospel ground, he 
interposed a question connected with their ordinary 
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discussions. “Men and brethren,” he says, “I ama 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” } 
He does not say, as the words have often been 
rendered: “the hope of the resurrection: the resur- 
rection was not for him a mere hope, but a certain 
and immoveable expectation. The word hope, then, 
is here used absolutely; and it means expectation, the 
expectation of a future, as opposed to the opinion of 
those who expected nothing, either under the form 
afterwards mentioned (a resurrection from the dead), 
or any other. Paul was not mistaken. No ‘sooner 
had he pronounced the words than the contest began, 
and many of the Pharisees, if not all, were dragged 
into defending their views. “We find,” said they, 
“no evil in this man: but if a spirit or an angel hath 
spoken to him, let us not fight against God.” 

Whilst defending him against the Sadducees, the 
Pharisees also unconsciously defended him against 
those who have accused him of dissimulation, and 
even almost of falsehood, in reducing his Christianity 
to a belief in the resurrection. “If a Spirit or an 
angel hath spoken to him,” say the Pharisees. He 
had then begun, as he did on the previous evening, 
by narrating his conversion, and by openly attributing 
it to the appearance and the words of the risen Jesus. 
But even if this were not so, and he had merely 
spoken what is reported to us here, the words of the 
Pharisees suffice to show that they knew well enough 
who he was, and what he preached. What would he 
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have gained by dissimulation or compromise? He 
clearly did not intend that it should be supposed 
that his ministry consisted merely in preaching the 
resurrection; but he wanted to show that there 
existed, between him and the Pharisees, a common 
principle, in virtue of which they would be compelled 
to be his allies. 
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The dispute gradually increased into “a great 
dissension.” The noise was heard outside the 
assembly. Was it caused merely by the discussion 
between the Sadducees and the Pharisees, or was it 
that Paul had again become the object of their 
reproaches and threats? All that we are told is that 
“the chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to 
go down, and to take him by force from among them, 
and to bring him into the castle.’ The Sanhedrim 
ordinarily met in a chamber which was contiguous to 
the holy place, and where, consequently, the Roman 
soldiers were not allowed to enter. But in the outer 
court, at the foot of the castle, there was another 
place of meeting; and it was there, probably, that 
the soldiers had to go to take Paul. 

A better security than that of walls and gates was in 
reserve for him within the prison which was now his 
refuge. “And the night following the Lord stood by 
him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou 
hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear 
witness also at Rome.” When, and how? The Lord 
does not tell him yet ; and, besides, Paul will not ask. 
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He has long been ready to seal his testimony with 
his blood: at Jerusalem, if it had been needed; at 
Rome, should it be required of him there. But the 
Lord condescended to warn him that, at any rate, 
it would not be before he reached Rome. He has, 
then, time enough before him ; time enough to suffer, 
probably; but, also, time to work in his Master’s 
business,—and that is all he asks. 

But the Jews did not know with what an invisible 
defence the Lord had surrounded his servant, and 
they waited till he should leave the walls which had 
checked their fury. As the delay might prove long, 
some of them resolved to shorten it. “And when it 
was day, certain of the Jews (more than forty), banded 
together, and bound themselves under a curse, saying 
that they would neither eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul.” They immediately made known their 
vow to some members of the Sanhedrim, as well as 
their plan for fulfilling it. We say “to some,” 
although the historian seems to say, to all. But it is 
not supposable that all were disposed to take part in 
a murder; and had they been so, such a plot as this 
is never revealed beforehand to a large number of 
persons. The influence of a few members was enough 
to secure the vote by which the chief captain might 
be requested to bring up Paul the second time; the 
influence alone of the high priest would have sufficed, 
who, according to Josephus, was quite capable of 
taking part in any crime, and whose violent death, 
soon after, verified the prophetic words of Paul: 
“God will smite thee.” It was agreed, then, that 
Paul should be brought back from the castle to the 
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Sanhedrim, and that his assassins should meet him 
on the way. 

A nephew of Paul, “his sister’s son,” somehow 
obtained knowledge of the plot, and “he went, and 
entered into the castle, and told Paul.” If it had not 
been shown to him that Rome was one of the places 
in which his Master had need of him, he probably 
would have asked himself whether it was not his duty 
to meet this peril, leaving it to God to deliver him or 
not. But since he was destined to live, he judged 
that it was God who had sent him this intimation, 
He, therefore, sent the young man to the chief captain, 
who felt at once how much he would be compromised 
by such an assassination in public. The chief captain, 
therefore, resolved to send Paul under escort to 
Czesarea, where the Roman governor resided. In the 
evening, four hundred soldiers, and threescore and 
ten horsemen, left Jerusalem, with the prisoner, on 
horseback, in the midst of them. The largeness of 
the force seems to indicate that the day had deve- 
loped further plots, and that there was a risk of a 
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EN? T Cesarea, then resided the procurator 
¥—@ Felix: one of the vilest men of this sad 
period. This low estimate of his character, 
however, is not gathered from the Acts; 
nay, we are even surprised that the historian 
does not dwell more than he does on the 
vices of a man who keeps Paul in prison for two years, 
although admitting his innocence. We are acquainted 
with Felix. through other sources: the rough pencil of 
Tacitus has sketched him in a few of those strokes 
which time does not rub off. He says:! “Claudius, 
from the period when the kings of Judea were either 
all dead or ruined, gave up the country either to his 
knights, or to redeemed serfs. One of these latter, 
Antonius Felix, exercised there, in the midst of all 
sorts of cruelty and debauchery, the absolute power 
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of a king, with the spirit of a slave.” He was brother 
of another “slave,” Pallas, into whose hands the favour 
of Agrippina was giving up Rome and the empire. 
Notwithstanding he had the support of his powerful 
brother, Felix wished to give a sort of national basis 
to his position in Judea, and so he had married 
Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa, and wife of the 
king of Emessa, whom she had left for Felix. But 
his severities, his vices——unredeemed by any good 
quality,—his covetousness, his cowardice—whenever 
he ceased to be cruel, and wished to make himself 
agreeable ; everything about him was hateful to the 
Jews ; and the best proof that their hatred was well- 
founded is that, two years afterwards, Nero was 
obliged to do them justice. Felix was recalled; and 
had it not been for his brother’s influence, he would - 
have atoned with his life for the horrors of his 
despotism in Judea. Although the author of the 
Acts seems to deal with him less severely than 
Tacitus or Josephus, we shall be able to show that it 
is the same character, the same man, that we have 
before us here. 

The chief captain had written to Felix a tolerably 
impartial letter, in which he declared that he had not 
found Paul guilty of anything “worthy of death or of 
bonds.” He had brought him, he says, before the 
Sanhedrim, and he had “perceived that he was 
accused of questions of their law.” Having after- 
wards learned that his life was threatened, he had 
sent him to Czesarea, commanding his accusers to 
say before the governor what they had to charge 
him with. 

ve 
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In this the Jews did not fail. Five days after 
Paul’s arrival at Caesarea, where he was confined in ~ 
the prison attached to the old palace of Herod the 
Great, but which was now the governor’s palace, and 
bore the name Pretorium, Ananias, the high priest, 
arrived, accompanied by members of the council, 
and also by Tertullus, “an orator,’ to whom had 
been entrusted Paul’s prosecution. The sitting 
having begun, Tertullus opened his speech by certain 
flatteries which, as every one knew, and none better 
than Felix himself, contrasted strangely with the 
Jewish feelings towards Felix. But when Tertullus 
praised him for having established, by his wisdom, a 
profound peace in the country, he introduced the 
chief accusation against Paul, that, namely, of having 
disturbed the public peace. Thus the apostle is 
represented as having been the author of the tumult; 
when, in reality, it had been excited against him. 
“We have found this man a pestilent fellow, and a 
mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the 
world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes.” 
(There seems here to be a play upon the word. 
Tertullus says “Wazorenes.” The Nazarenes were 
understood to be disciples of Jesus of Nazareth; but 
the change of a into o made them “nobodies”). The 
Jewish orator, therefore, was careful to give prominence 
to a crime which the governor would probably insist 
on punishing himself; yet he did not give up the 
hope that Paul might be judged by the Jews, and thus 
be the more certainly condemned. “Who also hath 
gone about to profane the temple: whom we took, 
and would have judged according to our law. But the 
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chief captain Lysias came upon us, and with great 
violence took him away out of our hands,” etc. The 
statement of facts, as we have presented it, re- 
lieves us of the necessity of explaining the orator’s 
scheme: the conclusion, although not expressed, is 
clear :—Paul ought to be given up to the Sanhedrim 
as a profaner of the temple. 


as 


If Paul had not been a Roman citizen, it is possible 
that Felix would have acceded to the demand, as a 
cheap way of gaining a little favour with the Jews. 
But he was bound to be a little more careful, and 
hence he himself “ beckoned unto him to speak.” 

Paul began by saying that he thought himself 
happy in having for his judge one who had been for 
so many years in the country. This was not a compli- 
ment to Felix, or to his justice, on which, no doubt, 
Paul reckoned but little; he simply wished to say 
that Felix ought to know the Jews, and specially the 
rulers, and also, of what conduct they were capable. 
But he stopped at this hint: he did not speak of the 
hatred with which Felix returned the hatred of the 
Jews, and especially of Ananias; for these two men, 
who stood on the same level of character, justified 
each other by mortally hating one another. Paul, 
therefore, confined himself to his defence. He said 
he had been but a few days in Jerusalem, and that, 
“neither in the synagogue, nor in the city,’ had he 
been seen “raising up the people.” Heacknowledged 
that his way of worshipping the God of his fathers 
was not that of the Jews, but “that which they call 
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heresy;” yet it was through the law and the prophets 
that he had been led into this “way,” which was really 
nothing else that the expectation of the resurrection. 
This expectation was the motive-power of his life, with 
all its labours. He had not seen Jerusalem for many 
years. He had come thither to bring to a few poor 
brethren the help obtained from brethren in other 
countries; and all he had done besides that was sim- 
ply to acquit himself, in the temple, of the formalities 
of his vow. It was there that the Jews from Asia 
recognized and seized him. The Sanhedrim had not 
been able to convict him of any crime, unless he had 
committed one in saying that he was accused simply 
for having preached the resurrection from the dead. 

The historian does not say whether the Jews 
attempted to refute him; he merely says that the 
governor “deferred them.” The words that follow 
have sometimes been badly rendered. They have 
been ascribed to Felix, who is made to say’that he 
wishes “to know the uttermost of the matter,” 
namely, Christianity. On the contrary, the meaning 
is, that he does well know the matter; that he is 
acquainted with Christianity; and there is nothing 
unlikely in the supposition that the governor, bad as 
he was, should wish to inform himself respecting the 
religion of a portion of those whom he governed. 
This is further indicated by the various conversations 
he subsequently held with the apostle.! 

The first of these interviews is the only one of 
which we have a detailed account. The governor's 
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wife, a Jewess by birth, was present; what her 
impressions were we are not told, though probably 
they were much akin to those of her husband, for she 
was but too much like him. Felix had sent for Paul. 
He heard Paul “concerning the faith in Christ,” and 
we do not see that the subject was anything more 
than a matter of curiosity to him. But Paul, as 
usual, wished to press certain consequences; and it 
is always against these that people resist, even when 
they are far better than Felix and Drusilla. “He 
heard him concerning the faith in Christ: and as he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come;” of righteousness, to a cruel and unjust 
despot ; of temperance, to a debauchee whose very 
marriage had been but one scandal the more; and of 
judgment to come, to a man who had doubtless 
sought in epicurean negations a refuge from the gods; 
then “Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for 
this time ; when I have a convenient season I will 
call for thee.” 

It is likely that, notwithstanding this promise, Paul 
had little expectation of being recalled. He was, 
however, and on several occasions. As we have said, 
we do not know what took place during these inter- 
views ; but we do know, unfortunately, that the 
governor did not become more just in his adminis- 
tration, nor better in his morals, and that he thought 
no more than formerly on this judgment to come, 
which, for a moment, had troubled his conscience. 

Even towards Paul, whom he seemed to treat with 
a certain kindness, he remained what he had always 
been—cruel, selfish, and covetous. Though convinced 
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of his innocence, he still kept him prisoner. He did 
this to please the Jews, and to diminish somewhat 
the long list of their grievances; and when, at the 
end of two years, he was obliged to go to Rome to 
answer their accusations, he took care to leave Paul 
in prison, in order, if possible, to appease, in some 
degree, the fierceness of their denunciations. There 
was but one thing that could have tempted him to 
dispense with these precautions: “He hoped also 
that money should have been given him of Paul, that 
he might loose him,” But Paul had no money ; and 
even if the Christians, without his knowledge, had 
collected together a sufficient sum to offer to the 
greedy governor, it would have grieved us, if an 
apostle had owed his liberty, or even his life, to 
such means. Perhaps this feeling is not without its 
selfishness. We are anxious not to diminish by aught 
the glory of the heroes of the faith; and, in their 
name, we courageously decline everything that would 
lessen their sufferings, at the expense of their honour. 
At any rate, the feeling is a worthy one, and Paul 
would have approved it. 

Felix, however, had spared Paul all unnecessary 
harshness, and he had commanded that none of his 
acquaintance should be forbidden “to minister or 
come unto him.” The writer of the Acts, although 
being one of his friends, is absolutely silent on the 
relations they had with him during these two long 
years; and Paul himself, when referring in his epistles 
to his captivity, does not distinguish between that at 
Czsarea and the subsequent one at Rome; so that 
there is no incident which we can, with any certainty, 
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assign to the former period. But in spite of the 
resolve to advance nothing uncertain, and, specially, 
to invent nothing, it is almost impossible not to go. 
and seek him in this Czesarean prison, to ask what 
were his occupations and thoughts. His thoughts— 
wé have been long enough with him to be able, with- 
out rashness, to guess what they were; and as to his 
occupations, we cannot doubt that he consecrated to 
his work every opportunity that was left to him. 
Thus, by means of his friends, he could receive 
tidings of all the churches, he could communicate 
with them, and, moreover, he was. probably allowed 
to write, as subsequently at Rome, even to the last. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Epistles to Colosse and Ephesus, 


1. Three Epistles written from Cesarea, not from Rome.—An objec- 
tion easily answered.—Serious symptoms. 

11. The Epistle to the Ephesians (so-called),—Uncertainty of the 
address. —Two hypotheses. Might it not be the Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans ? 
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—Who are the Judaists the author has in view ?—Their doctrines. — 
The flesh and the sfzrit.—We must guard against confusion. 

tv. The doctrine of the two epistles.—Jesus restored to his true posi- 
tion.—The Epistle to the Colossians more didactic.—The Epistle to 
the Ephesians a solemn testimony.—The thought absorbing the style. 

v. Analysis.—Deplorable condition from which the heathen have 
been delivered.—Faith ; joy.—Will they believe the cause is lost be- 
cause Paul is a prisoner ?>—May God confirm them ! 

vi. Practical counsels.—The two epistles form a complete course of 
evangelical ethics.—Fulness ; wisdom; variety.—What charity is in 
Paul’s view. 

vu. What vemains of the sufferings of Christ.—Discussion ; prox 
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\,¢ £ have now reached a controverted point. 
A ) Is there among the epistles of Paul any 

’ one that was probably written during his 
imprisonment at Ceesarea? Are we to 
ascribe to this period, three epistles, 
otherwise chronologically inseparable— 
the Epistle to the Colossians, the (so-called) Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and the Epistle to Philemon ? 
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The general opinion is now in favour of this view ; 
there is even room for surprise that men have failed 
to see, for so long, what small foundation there was 
for the contrary opinion. And, in fact, it rests on no 
important data, whether external, or furnished by the 
epistles themselves; it has owed its acceptance merely 
to the subscription to the three epistles, which dates 
them all “from Rome,’ but which has no critical 
authority, since it belongs to the fifth century. It is 
also true that we have no clear data in favour of 
Cesarea; but the number of probabilities which have 
been got together, form a demonstration such as that 
there is very little to urge against it. 

The only objection of any weight is drawn from the 
supposed condition of the churches in Asia Minor at 
that time. Was it possible that, so early as the date 
of the imprisonment at Czsarea, these churches 
should have descended to the condition described 
in these epistles. 

In a previous discussion of the same kind, we have 
seen how rapid is the development of error. Now, in 
this case, we have not to decide between two tolerably 
distant periods, as in the case of the Epistle to Titus 
and the First Epistle to Timothy. Only afew months 
intervened between the imprisonment in Caesarea and 
that in Rome. It is evident from what Paul writes to 
Philemon, that his imprisonment had already lasted a 
long time; if, therefore, he writes from Ceesarea, it 
must have been shortly before his departure for 
Rome; shortly before his imprisonment in that city. 
On the other hand, if we make him write these 
epistles from Rome, we are forced, by their con- 
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tents, to fix them at some time during the first two 
years of his captivity there, that is, before he expected 
to be condemned. Thus the two periods are brought 
very near together; and we are warranted in saying 
that the particulars given us respecting the Christians 
of Asia Minor, may just as well date from Caesarea 
as from Rome. 

But there are evidences of a more positive kind. 

And first, it seems to us that the way in which 
Paul writes about his captivity more clearly indicates 
Czsarea than Rome, that is, the first period of his 
imprisonment in the latter city. At Rome, for two 
years, he was almost free. He was kept, not in 
prison, but “in his own hired house ;”! and, on con- 
dition of being accompanied by a soldier, he could go 
where he pleased. At Czsarea, notwithstanding the 
mitigations granted him by the governor, he seems to 
have been literally a prisoner, living in the prison, 
probably chained, for the Romans were lavish of 
chains, really, as well as figuratively. Such-is the 
situation which seems to be indicated by the three 
epistles ; and when, in particular, the apostle speaks 
of the services which were rendered him by Onesimus, 
the slave of Philemon, these services have more the 
appearance of helps rendered to a captive in a prison, 
than of services to a prisoner who was almost free. 
Moreover, it is scarcely probable that the slave should 
have fled from Colosse to Rome, or that, writing to 
Philemon from such a distance, Paul should have 
asked him to “prepare a lodging for him.” These 
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words seem to indicate, if not a short distance, at 
least a speedy arrival. If, now, we suppose the 
apostle to be set at liberty at Caesarea, and to 
attempt his project of visiting Rome, stopping on 
the way to visit the churches of Asia Minor, then 
the church at Colosse would be among the first to be 
‘visited. The Epistle to the Colossians makes no 
mention of this scheme; but since Onesimus is the 
bearer of it, as well as of that to his master, and since 
Tychicus, the fellow-traveller of Onesimus, bears, at 
the same time the Epistle to the Ephesians, every 
proof gathered from one or other of the epistles be- 
longs to the whole three. Let us add a negative 
argument, common to all three. In the Epistle to 
the Philippians and the Second to Timothy, both 
written from Rome, everything indicates Rome; how 
can we admit that the other three, if written from 
Rome, should not contain a word to indicate it? 
Finally, it would be necessary to explain the pre- 
sence in Rome of all the persons named in the 
Epistle to the Colossians as being near the apostle 
at the time he wrote. Now, for five of them, at least, 
this is impossible ; whilst their presence in Cesarea, 
if not absolutely proved, at least is not unlikely, and 
does in no way contradict the Acts. 


II. 


But let us come to the epistles themselves, whose 
historic and religious value is happily very indepen- 
dent of these preliminary discussions. 

Lately, indeed, other discussions have threatened 
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the authenticity of one of them. The Epistle to the 
Colossians, unassailable in itself, has, nevertheless, 
served as the stand-point for an attack upon the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. First, the resemblances 
were objected to, and were said to indicate a counter- 
feit. Is it strange, if, in writing at the same time to 
two churches that were threatened with the same 
dangers, the author should have given them both the 
same counsels, and here and there reproduced the 
same expressions ? Would not a forger, on the con- 
trary, have sought to vary as much as possible? 
Then, the differences were objected to. It was said 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians must belong to the 
second century, inasmuch as it contains things which 
only a gnostic could have written. Now, on a closer 
view, it will be found that there is no gnosticism in 
the epistle beyond what the imaginations of critics 
have put into it. Finally, much has been objected 
on the ground of certain peculiarities of the epistle, 
and specially the uncertainty of its destination. In 
fact, the address to the Ephesians is acknowledged to 
be erroneous ; the contents of the epistle exclude the 
belief that Paul was writing to persons among whom 
he had sojourned. Here again we might ask whether 
the first care of a forger would not be to set himself 
right in such a matter, using for his purpose all we 
know of the relations between the apostle and the 
Ephesians. 

In order to meet every difficulty, we have the 
choice of two hypotheses. The first is, that the 
epistle was a sort of circular letter, conveyed by 
‘Tychicus to the Ephesians first; and then, either 
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by him or others, to all the surrounding churches, 
We say “to the Ephesians first,” because this would 
very naturally explain the address to the Ephesians, 
ancient and wide-spread as it is; yet we have no 
reason for supposing that it was not first carried to 
some other churches, perhaps to the Laodiceans; and 
then, in this case, we should have the explanation of 
the apostle’s recommendation to the Colossians! to 
send to Laodicea the epistle they were about to re- 
ceive, and to read the epistle from Laodicea, that is, 
coming from that city. But this leads us to the 
second, and simpler hypothesis, which was started 
as early as the second century, and which, though 
long abandoned, is again obtaining much favour ; 
namely, that the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians 
ought to be called the Epistle zo tre Laodiceans, Paul 
having written it to these, and to these alone. Many 
probabilities are urged on its behalf, and some of 
them are tolerably conclusive. As, on the other 
hand, we find no trace of a sojourn at Laodicea, 
the absence of certain details and of personal saluta- 
tions would thus be explained. One point alone 
creates some difficulty. If the original address? were 
“to the saints which are at Laodicea,” it may be 
asked how the word “Laodicea” has disappeared. 
We say “disappeared,” for the oldest manuscripts 
do not substitute another word; and hence the result 
is a curious sentence, which was subsequently com- 
pleted by inserting the words “at Ephesus.” But a 
disappearance is scarcely probable. We would rather 
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suppose that the apostle, impressed with the idea that 
the epistle would be read by others besides the Lao- 
diceans, did not mention them ; and all the more so, 
inasmuch as the epistle was to be transmitted to them 
directly by Tychicus. In this case, the words “which 
are” would also not be his, and the incomplete sen- 
tence would only indicate the perplexities of copyists. 


IONE, 


However that may be, the contents of the two 
epistles sufficiently explain the apostle’s wish that 
they should both be seen by the same readers. If 
some passages are repeated, so far making the double 
reading useless, all the rest, without being repetitions, 
complete each other; so that, in short, the two 
epistles are essentially one. If the double reading 
was an advantage to the Christians of that day, it is 
so also for us; if not as a remedy for the errors which 
the author exposes, and which have long ceased to 
exist, at least as a means of ascertaining what they 
were. In itself, the Epistle to the Ephesians (so- 
called) might be sufficiently clear to those whom it 
concerned ; but for ws, without the other, it would be 
obscure, not certainly in its details, which are edifying 
and practical, but as a whole. We should be forced 
to ask what was the apostle’s aim. Under forms 
which are so sweet and so profoundly evangelical, we 
are conscious of polemics; but, again, against what, 
and whom? The other epistle gives the answer. 

We do not mean that we can explain everything. 
One difficulty, amongst others, has been felt to be 
great. How did the Judaizers, whom Paul attacks, 
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differ from those whom he had formerly attacked, 
and specially in his Epistle to the Galatians? From 
the Epistle to the Colossians, we gather the following 
probabilities. 

These Judaizers undoubtedly insisted upon the 
obligation to observe the precepts of the ceremonial 
law; and Paul shows them that Jesus, by his death, 
abolished all these precepts, “nailing” them “to his 
cross.”! But side by side with this religious material- 
ism, there had sprung up, in the same persons, a 
proud spiritualism; they found the gospel too simple 
in its doctrines, and too weak both as law and as an 
instrument of progress. Consequently, they added to 
the doctrines their own mystical speculations concern- 
ing the invisible world, specially concerning angels, 
whom they well nigh worshipped, ascribing great 
power to them, possibly even the creation of the 
world; thus lowering by so much the power, the 
office, and the nature of the Son of God. On the 
other hand, considering the gospel as law, they 
founded it on the idea that matter, the body, was 
the source of sin, and that the body must become, 
by a process of self-mortification, the source of 
righteousness. Now, it is not simply this conclusion 
which is false, the principle itself is so. The body is 
not the source of sin, and, in such matters, it would 
be a serious error to confound the Jody with the flesh. 
Jesus had said, “Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries,” and Paul never de- 
parted from this principle; he never attached evil 
even to the matter of the flesh, establishing thereby 
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between matter and spirit, a radical, necessary, and 
absolute antagonism. In his view, the flesh is the 
carnal, unregenerate heart ; the old man, in opposi- 
tion to the new man, whom the Holy Spirit creates 
in us. Doubtless, for this carnal heart, this old man, 
the dody often is the occasion of sin; but to make it 
the cause, would be, either to annihilate all moral 
responsibility, or to attempt, as these men did, to enter 
into the way of holiness by the body. 


JAE 


What course, then, does the apostle adopt? Con- 
sequences, principle, everything falls before a single 
fact: the work of Christ,—a perfect work,—and by 
which he has secured to our entire being—body, soul, 
spirit—a complete victory over sin, as well as over 
death. But the author of such a work could not be 
the attenuated and imperfect Christ of these Colos- 
sian Judaizers. The apostle, therefore, begins by 
replacing him on the height from which they have 
brought him down. He is “the image of the invisible 
God.” “By him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible.” 
“Tt pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell.” “Tn him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” And these last words! follow those in 
which Paul has again shown from whence have come 
all the errors he opposes. “ Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ.” 
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If, now, we turn to the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
we shall have no difficulty in discovering the same 
aim, differently pursued, indeed, yet reached in the 
same way, that is, by a clear and lively exposition of 
the truths which are opposed to the errors Paul has 
in view. Yet, he does not state these errors, nor even 
indicate them; he leaves the remedy to go of itself 
to the very depths of the evil in men’s minds and 
hearts. 

The epistle is, therefore, a sort of solemn testimony 
to Paul’s faith in the power of Christian truth. He 
speaks to God whilst he speaks to men; he blesses 
God at the same time that he shows them what cause 
they have to bless him too. The style partakes of 
this double current of his thought. The teaching 
becomes a prayer, a hymn of praise, an act of wor- 
ship; it is, as some one has said, an evangelical 
psalm. But if we were to seek among the Psalms 
for those to which this epistle might best be com- 
pared, we should have to choose those that are richest 
in matter, and most poetic in form. Nowhere else 
has the. apostle more resolutely shaken off the yoke 
of literary exactness. He presses forward as long as 
the breath of his mighty enthusiasm lasts; and he 
stops, we will not say—when he is fatigued, but, only 
when he is quite sure that his thought is engraven on 
our minds, and that what has filled his soul to over- 
flowing, now fills ours. 


Ve 


Scarcely has he penned the ordinary salutation, 
when he abandons himself to the contemplation of 
Z 
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the immense benefits God has bestowed from heaven 
upon man, through Jesus Christ ; then, scarcely has’ 
he told his readers that they were among that number 
for whom these benefits were destined, than, in a fer- 
vent prayer, he asks the Lord to help them more and 
more to understand their inexhaustible and infinite 
value. But they have already in themselves one 
means of so understanding ; let. them only remember 
the corruption and darkness in which, as heathens, 
they were once sunk. A covenant, indeed, existed 
between God and men, but they were outside that 
covenant, and, although they worshipped a multitude 
of gods, they were “without God” in the world, since 
they knew not the true God. But now, they are 
within the covenant, for Jesus has come, who has 
proclaimed peace, both to the heathens “which were 
afar off,” and to the Jews “which were nigh.” They: 
are “fellow-citizens with the saints,’ and. they enter 
into the structure of that building of which Christ is 
“the chief corner-stone.” 

But, behold, one of the builders of this edifice, Paul, 
is a prisoner. Are they, on account of this, to forget 
that it is he who has specially been charged ‘to. 
“preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ?” Or else, will they fear that. the work 
may be hindered? God has his “eternal purpose.” 
Therefore, let not the Gentiles who have become 
Christians be discouraged on accountof the “ tribu- 
lations” of their apostle. Are not these tribulations 
their glory, as well as his own? Though a prisoner, 
there is, at least, one thing he may always do—pray 
for them. Then he immediately adds, “For this 
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cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . that he would grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man... that ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints ... the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.” He then ends with the 
fine doxology: “Now unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto him 
be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout 
all ages, world without end. Amen.” 


VI. 


At this point the practical counsels begin; con- 
sequences, as they always are, of the great doctrines 
of the faith. At this point, also, the two epistles 
meet. To the Colossians, Paul writes: “If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.”! To the Ephesians, he says: “I therefore, 
the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye, walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.”? 
We have here, in reality, the same transition, leading 
to the same ideas; but though some passages are 
every nearly identical, there is not in this fact, as we 
have said, any cause for astonishment; on the con- 
trary, we are compelled to admire, in many a passage, 
the rich diversity which the author has known how to 
introduce ; or, rather—for evidently he has not been 
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conscious of it—which has flown spontaneously from 
the rich treasure of his heart. These five chapters 
(two in the epistle to the Colossians, and three in the 
other epistle) form a complete course of evangelical 
ethics. Humility, sanctification, prayer, the use of all 
means of progress, charity, under all its forms, duties 
of all towards all, the special duties of husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers, parents and children, 
servants and masters; all these are comprised in it, 
everything appears in its close relation to the exalted 
truths the apostle has just developed, and everything 
is inspired and made alive with the powerful life 
which faith creates in the Christian. There are no 
small duties, for all flow from the same great and 
holy law; and no small sins, for all, as acts of dis- 
obedience, offend against the greatness of God; and, 
as acts of ingratitude, against his infinite goodness, 
Paul does not say this literally, but he does better: 
he compels us to say it to ourselves. And how, in 
the midst of the simplest details, he interjects, as in 
passing, those expressions which illuminate the whole 
field of the Christian life! There must be no dis- 
honest words, for they would “grieve the Holy 
Ghost :” no works that we seek to hide, for we must 
“walk as the children of the light :” no delusion as to 
earthly things, as though our life were in them, for 
our life “is hid with Christ in God:” no pretence for 
shunning the conflict with evil, even though it should 
be armed with all the power of the prince of darkness, 
for we can use in this struggle “the whole armour of 
God.” Paul dwells fondly upon this image. He 
particularizes this “armour of God,” and although he 
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has not aimed at a strict correctness, nevertheless, 
“the shield of faith,” and “the sword of the Spirit,” 
will always convey a striking truth. How striking 
and touching, too, is the figure of the union between 
Christ and his Church, used as the type of Christian 
marriage! How the two things mutually explain 
each other! How great and holy marriage is made 
to appear in suchaconnexion! How this comparison 
with marriage makes the love of Christ for his Church 
more tangible and human, without its becoming less 
Divine! Once more—for we must limit our quotation 
—how many new aspects, how many new and striking 
forms does the apostle present to us of an old sub- 
ject, which one might suppose he had exhausted long 
ago—love? One figure is specially significant: the 
Church is a body, of which Jesus Christ is not simply 
the head, but the soul; whilst Christians are the 
members of the body. Love is, therefore, something 
more than a mere link which has been established 
between us by the thought of a common origin, 
common interests, and reciprocal obligations. It is 
the very soul of the body of which each Christian is a 
member; it is the Divine life flowing in each and 


in all. = 
of 
Vil. a 
Among this crowd of ideas, there is one which has 
sometimes been ill-understood ; and inasmuch as it is 
linked with the present circumstances of the apostle, 
we must say a few words concerning it. « 
Writing to the Colossians, he says: “I rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 
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behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the church.” ! 

It has been asked: what can be the meaning of 
the words, “that which is behind?” Jesus suffered 
all he must needs have suffered. And no one ever 
expressed himself more clearly than Paul on the 
infinite value of Christ’s sufferings and death. And 
yet, here, one would suppose that Jesus had be- 
queathed to him some sufferings which were still 
necessary, and which he, Jesus, had not endured. 
Here is an apparent contradiction: how is it to be 
explained ? 

It has been supposed that these “afflictions of 
Christ” simply mean “afflictions for Christ,” for the 
Gospel. Paul, we think, means more than this. It 
has also been supposed that he meant those particular 
afflictions which Christ had not endured, for example, 
imprisonment, which the apostle had actually borne. 
But, then, the difficulty remains; Paul would thus 
make his imprisonment a completion of the work of 
Christ. Granting to the words their ordinary and 
natural sense, would it not be possible to distinguish 
in the sufferings of Christ two characteristics, of which 
the apostle only contemplates one? Christ suffered 
for our sins; and, in this aspect, his sufferings have 
a redeeming value which never belonged, and never 
could belong, to any but themselves; but the very 
facts of suffering and death are human and imitable, 
reproducing themselves in whomsoever suffers and 
dies for the truth. Thus Peter says: “Christ also 
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suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow his steps.” Paul, then, has followed this 
example; he suffers, he is happy in being called to 
suffer. But to what end? Once more we say, not to 
establish or to save the church, for that was the 
Saviour’s work; but to extend the church, to recruit 
members for it; and this is the work of an apostle. 
If it should still be said that the phrase “that which 
is behind,’ seems to indicate afflictions of the same 
nature, and having the same result, we observe that 
the phrase is used for want of a better, and that it is 
incorrect, if, at least, this meaning be attached to it. 
The Greek does not actually signify “what remains,” 
but, “that which comes after, which follows, as an 
immediate consequence ;” and this fully justifies our 
explanation. If Jesus had not suffered, if he had 
‘not finished his work, it is clear that the apostle 
-would not have had to suffer; if the apostle had not 
suffered, that is, if he had not dared suffering, it is 
‘also clear that the work of Christ, though finished 
and perfect, would have remained, not only incom- 
‘plete, but null and void for all those to whom it 
was made known through the labours and sufferings 
-of Paul. 

Here, then, when once the difficulty is removed, we 
have an interesting insight into the manner in which 
the apostle understood his own sufferings. All that 
he says respecting them in this and the other epistles 
may be grouped round this passage ; and then we 
have the fullest exposition of the relations which 
suffering established between the Christian and Jesus 
Christ. On the one hand, there is nothing in 
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common; Jesus remains the only, and the perfect 
victim; on the other hand, there is community, a 
holy and glorious unity. Paul is not, therefore, con- 
tent with the elementary and wholly human thought 
which the disciple or servant of any one may conceive. 
“My Master has suffered ; why should I not suffer ?” 
He goes beyond, and he adds to this thought the 
very nature of the link so long existing between such 
a servant as Paul and such a master as Jesus. It 
is not a simple analogy that we have here, but 
union and communion. The sufferings of Christ, 
though passed, remain and live in his apostle. 
“Always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus.”1 This is how he writes to the 
Corinthians. But this same disciple, who suffers 
thus with ¥esus, knows also that Jesus suffers with 
him. Jesus had once said to him: “ Why perse- 
cutest thou me?” and this word, which he had often 
recollected as a bitter and humbling reminiscence, 
came back to him, in his sufferings, as a consolation 
and a glory. Now that he himself is persecuted, 
his Master is persecuted with him; in prison, and 
in chains, Jesus shares his prison and his bonds, 
And let the hour of death come; he will almost 
be able to say that his Master dies with him, to 
spare him the sadness of traversing alone the 
darkness of the grave. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Philemon, 


I. Onesimus.—His connection with Paul.—Free in Jesus, a slave 
according to human law.—Slavery.—The name brother. 

11. The use Paul makes of this name.— Affecting details.—He re- 
turns to prayer.—He will pay, if necessary.—Nobleness of this idea.— 
Conclusion. 


¥ hitherto considered only from a chrono- 

logical point of view, might offer us, in 

spite of its brevity, the materials for a 

new and interesting study of Paul, both 
on as a man and an apostle. 

Philemon was a resident of Colosse. Converted by 
St. Paul, he is called by him “our fellow-labourer;” 
which term seems not to apply either to missionary 
work, or to a ministry exercised at Colosse, but 
simply to Philemon’s zeal as a member of the church 
. in that city. Onesimus, one of his slaves, as the 
result of some misconduct which the epistle does not 
enable us to specify, had fled. God had brought him 
into contact with Paul, although we do not know in 
what manner. He may have seen Paul in his master's 
house, and perhaps it was he who, being at Cesarea, 
and learning that Paul was in prison, had the idea of 
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going to see him. Having once become a Christian, 
. whether it was that, as a slave, he was naturally above 
his condition, or that Christianity had quickly wrought 
in him a great enlargement of mind and heart, he 
soon became to the apostle, not simply a brother in 
Christ, as every other Christian was, whether bond or 
free; but a friend, a brother specially dear. Never- 
theless, the apostle did not hesitate to deprive himself 
of the friendly solace and the material help thus pro- 
cured for him in his prison. Paul thought Onesimus 
ought to return to his master; and the slave, yielding 
to the apostle’s injunctions, departed. But he took 
with him the letter from which we have gathered 
these details. 

Paul’s aim is to commend Onesimus to his master’s 
forbearance. But Onesimus does not return the same 
man that he was when he fled. Though still a slave, 
according to human law, he has received from God, 
through the gospel, that spiritual freedom which, 
henceforth, is common to him and to Philemon, his 
master. Does this fact make it incumbent upon 
Philemon to give him his liberty? Paul does not 
press that. If Philemon should draw this inference, 
so much the better; if not, Onesimus will unmur- 
muringly apply to himself what the apostle had 
written in the Epistle to the Colossians, of which 
he was the bearer: “Servants (slaves), obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh... and 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men.” In this great question of slavery, 
Christianity has proceeded just as the apostle does 
here; it has laid down principles, leaving to men and 
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to time the duty of drawing the conclusion. Alas! 
men are not in a hurry. The apostle, then, lays | 
down the principle. Onesimus is a Christian ; there- 
fore, Onesimus must be received by Philemon “not 
now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved.” 


itis 


_ But the apostle knows well that such great dis- 
tances are not annihilated all at once; he is not one 
of those moralists who fancy that they give proof of 
great virtue or great genius by setting up an ideal, 
without troubling themselves with making it accept- 
able or easy. Therefore, before he makes his request 
to Philemon, and before he speaks of Onesimus as his 
brother, he speaks of him as of his (Paul’s) son. Thus 
he says, “My son Onesimus, whom I have begotten 
in my bonds.” Yet, Paul does not make use of this 
holy paternity in order to force Philemon to receive 
Onesimus as a brother. Neither does he make use of 
his rights as an apostle, nor of the sacred privilege 
granted him by his age and his sufferings. “ Where- 
fore, though I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin 
thee that which is convenient, yet, for love’s sake, I 
rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul the 
. aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 
These latter circumstances are mentioned, not to give 
weight to his apostolic authority, but to support his 
request. Nevertheless, he might command, but he 
prefers only to beseech and plead. Onesimus has 
been an “unprofitable” servant, but now he will be 
faithful. He has been so to the apostle, who would 
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willingly have retained him; but this would have 
been, he says, to impose a good work upon his 
master, whereas every good work must be voluntary. 
It is God who wills that Onesimus should return to 
Philemon; it was God who permitted the slave to 
leave his master. ‘For, perhaps, he therefore de- 
parted for a season, that thou shouldest receive him 
for ever ;” or, as the text says, perpetually, eternally, 
And it is not till he has established, between the 
master and the slave, this glorious fraternity of sal- 
vation, of an eternal and blissful life, that the apostle, 
sure that he will not now offend, pronounces at last 
this new, this strange, this blessed name “ brother.” 
“Receive him ... a brother beloved.” 

Yet, even then, he does not insist; he wants this 
fraternal adoption to perfect itself freely and silently 
in the heart of Philemon. Hence he says, “If thou 
count me therefore a partner, receive him as myself.” 
He even goes so far as to offer to reimburse to Phile.. 
mon the sum of which Onesimus may have defrauded 
him. It has sometimes been attempted to ennoble 
this particular by interpreting it figuratively ; as 
though Paul offered to take upon himself, not the 
debt, but the offence. As though the sentiment 
which prompted the offer was not enough to give 
it dignity! Besides, the words cannot bear this in- 
terpretation. It has also been objected that Paul, 
poor as he was, might risk to offend Philemon by 
such an offer, for he appears to have been rich. On 
the contrary, we think that if Philemon had been 
offended, he would have shown that he had but little 
good feeling or judgment; besides, to remove this 
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impression, he only had to peruse the apostle’s letter 
a little farther on. For see how the apostle imme- 
diately raises the question into its true position. “I 
will repay,” he says, “albeit I do not say to thee how 
thou owest unto me even thine own self besides.” 
What thou owest me, O Philemon, is ¢hyself, thy 
spiritual life, thy salvation, fruits of my teaching ; 
after this, come and claim, if thou canst, the little 
that Onesimus owes thee! But he knows that Phile- 
mon will never entertain such a thought. Hence he 
returns to his first request, and he does not suppose 
that Philemon can refuse him. “Yea, brother, let 
me have joy of thee in the Lord. Having confidence 
in thy obedience I wrote unto thee, knowing that 
thou wilt also do more than I say.” He then salutes 
him in the name of his companions in labour and in 
suffering ; of Epaphras, the founder of the Colossian 
church, of Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke; he 
blesses him, his family, and the church in his house ; 
and this blessing will, if need be, convert them all 
into brethren and advocates on behalf of Onesimus. 

How many subjects for reflection this letter con- 
tains! What a transformation, not only religious, 
but social and moral also, is that of which we have 
here a monument! What a contrast with the degra- 
_dation, the corruption, and the cruelty of pagan civi- 
lization! What tender emotions, under the iron hand 
of ancient Rome! Even if this short epistle had less 
importance than it has as a Christian monument, it 
would still be invaluable as an important page of the 
history of humanity. 

Still, our business was to study it as belonging to 
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the history of our apostle. Here we see, may we say, 
how he learnt to be strong through love alone; and 
how skilfully he could handle those great ideas which 
were about to transform the face of the world. He 
is no longer a sage who teaches, nor a preacher who 
exhorts; he is a man who surrenders himself to those 
whom he wants to conquer; and if he can thus give 
himself to his brethren, it is because he has first given 
himself to their Saviour. In order to love souls thus, 
a man must have laboured and suffered with him who 
has redeemed them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Festus —Agrippa.Bernice, 


1. Festus.—The accusation “renewed.—Paul before: Festus.—His 
speech.—Appeal to the Emperor.—Nero was not yet Nero.—Particu- 
lars respecting the appeal. ; 

u. Agrippa ; Bernice.— Details.—Agrippa wants to see Paul.—His 
appearance.—What was represented by the parties in this scene. 

ut. Paul’s speech.—Dignity ; skill.—The resurrection called folly. 
—Festus interrupts.—Reply.—Paul continues. —Proposed new meaning 
to an expression of Festus.—Paul’s wish.—‘“‘ Except these bonds !”— 
A favourable impression, but useless. 
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We LIX, then, had left Paul in prison. Festus, 
A his successor, had no sooner arrived in the 
province, than “the high priest and the chief 
of the Jews informed him against Paul.”? 
Ananias is not mentioned. We know that 
he was murdered by brigands, a remnant of 
those whom Felix had routed; but we do not know 
whether this happened before this time, or whether 
he took part in this new prosecution. For two 
years, then, the apostle’s enemies had waited for their 
opportunity ; for two years they had persevered in 
their murderous designs, since “they desired favour 
against him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem, 
laying wait in the way to kill him.” Festus, who 
had come to Jerusalem but for a few days, replied 
that he was returning to Cesarea, and that there he 
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would hear what they had to say. Paul’s accusers 
therefore followed him ; and on the next day after his 
return, “sitting on the judgment-seat,” he “com- 
manded Paul to be brought.” Paul having appeared, 
the accusations were renewed, being probably nothing 
more than a repetition of the former ones. Paul also 
could do nothing else than repeat his previous 
defence, and justify himself against the charge of 
being an offender either “against the law of the 
Jews, or against the temple, or even against Czsar.” 
Like Felix, Festus could see no fault in him ~ yet, 
although Festus was a more just and honourable man 
than Felix, he either dared not, or would not offend 
the Jews by acquitting Paul. In order to relieve 
himself from this difficulty, he asks Paul if he is 
willing to go to Jerusalem to be tried there by the 
Jews, “before me,” he says: that is, under my autho- 
rity, which probably implied that he did not intend 
to abandon Paul entirely to the wrath of the San- 
hedrim. Notwithstanding this implied promise of 
protection Paul refused. “I stand,” says he, “at 
Czesar’s judgment-seat.” This was true: the court 
of a Roman governor was held to be that of the 
emperor himself. Paul then urges that, unless Festus 
is prepared to find him guilty, he cannot, being the 
emperor's official representative, hand him over to an 
inferior jurisdiction. There remains a higher one, 
and he will choose that. “I appeal unto Cesar.” 
This was the right of every citizen, and the appeal 
suspended all proceedings. “Then Festus, when he 
had conferred with the council, answered, Hast thou 
appealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar thou shalt go.” 
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The Cesar was Nero. The life of Paul is sufficiently 
grand not to require here that we should embellish it 
by supposing, as some have done, that Paul was 
anticipating and helping forward his martyrdom: 
a proceeding which is at all times questionable. As 
yet, Nero had done nothing against the Christians ; 
besides, it was not as a Christian, but as a seditious 
person, that Paul had appeared before Felix and 
Festus, and that now he is to appear before the 
emperor, at Rome. Festus, like Felix, dared not 
alienate the Jews by releasing him. Paul, therefore, 
sought a judge who was above this apprehension. 
This judge was at Rome; and not only was Nero 
not yet Nero—the bloody Nero of history—but the 
apostle could all the more confide in his justice from 
the fact that he had just removed Felix, and had 
replaced him by a governor who was an upright 
man. 

Yet, if we are not warranted in supposing that, by 
this step, the apostle voluntarily went to meet his 
death, we may not for all that deny that a superior 
will had inspired his own, thereby preparing the way 
for the final result. The Lord had forewarned him 
that he was to bear testimony to him at Rome also ; 
and this fact may have strengthened his resolve to 
« go thither. He could not do so as a free man; he 
will go as a prisoner. God himself will determine 
whether this zestémony is to consist in captivity and 
death, or in a fearless preaching of the gospel ; 
perhaps in both: the preaching first, and then 
martyrdom, 
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Nevertheless, a splendid opportunity was still to be 
offered him at Ceesarea. 

Festus received a visit from king Agrippa II, who 
was accompanied by his sister, Bernice. Bernice was 
leading a life of the utmost disorder ; Agrippa, who 
was no less despicable on account of his morals, was 
made the more so by the sad means he had used to 
obtain his crown, and by the insignificant part he 
played as king under the Romans. The son of Herod 
Agrippa, and grand-nephew of Herod the Great, 
educated at Rome, his assiduity as a courtier was the 
only thing which, after a long delay, had procured 
for him the regal title which was becoming more 
and more empty with each succeeding reign. This 
poor royalty, moreover, was in perpetual conflict with 
the ecclesiastical power, each seeking to secure for 
itself the goodwill of the Romans. Hence this visit 
to “salute” the new governor. 

The governor spoke to Agrippa concerning Paul. 
He tells him that the only thing that was clear to 
him in this business was, that between Paul and the 
Jews there were “certain questions of their own 
superstition (religion), and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” The word 
which we have given as religion, also means szpersti- 
tion, and the use of such a word showed but little 
respect for a successor of David and Solomon. But 
the king was not very sensitive on this point. He 
expressed a wish to “hear the man” himself, and 
Festus promised that he should do so on the morrow. 
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The governor seems to have decided this beforehand, 
being in perplexity as to the kind of report he should 
send to Rome, and hoping that Agrippa, as a.Jew, 
would help him to understand the whole matter. 

The scene of the morrow has been often described. 
Agrippa and Bernice, who had “come with great 
pomp ;” Festus, the governor, with the sterner dignity 
that became the real authority; in the hall, “the chief 
captains and principals of the city,” both pagans and 
Jews; then, before the king, who seems to have 
occupied the place of honour, he whom Agrippa had 
called “the man.” But all these are something more 
than the mere characters in a picture or a drama; 
they each represent an idea, good or ill. Festus is 
the Roman, one of the better sort in this period of 
decline, but evidently sceptical on the subject of 
religion, and disposed to consider as folly every 
serious utterance concerning death and the soul. 
Agrippa is the man who is willing to grant to truth 
a little attention, a little study; who, moreover, has’ 
traditionally received a little truth, but does not take 
the trouble to receive it into his heart, and, less than 
all, to reform his life by it. Respecting Bernice we 
know not what to say. History tells us nothing as to 
her impressions on this day; as to all the rest, it 
tells us but too much. But, concerning Paul, we’ 
have no difficulty; we have long known what it is 
that he represents. It is not simply the starting of 
a new faith; it is the faith, which claims its place in 
the world; the fe, demanding a free activity. Does 
not Paul represent the Gospel? And when Jews or 
pagans took arms against him, was it not much less 
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against his doctrines than against the principle itself— 
faith, the reign of faith ? 


III. 


When Festus had given Paul permission to speak, 
he began by saying that he congratulated himself on 
having to speak before the king, who, as a Jew, was 
better able to understand him, and better disposed to. 
listen to him patiently. What he then relates we 
have often met with before, both from his lips and his 
pen. Possibly, he may have insisted more than ever 
on the union established by prophecy between the 
two economies. He says that he has committed no 
other crime than that of believing in the fulfilment of 
a promise, of which the Jews themselves proclaimed 
the infallibility, but which they regarded as not being 
yet fulfilled. But here, whether it was that he per- 
ceived some movement of dissent in the auditory, 
or whether he wished to anticipate an oft-repeated 
objection, he suddenly exclaims: “ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you, that God should 
raise the dead?” The sequel shows us that what he 
had in view was not the general notion of the resur- 
rection, but that of Jesus Christ, considered as the 
great proof of the fulfilment of prophecy in the person 
of the Saviour. Then comes his great argument, the 
account of his conversion; and we have shown else- 
where how this third account, though fundamentally 
identical with the others, may nevertheless have taken 
a form appropriate to the circumstances, ad to the 
audience. He therefore adds, that he has done no 
more than what this risen Jesus had commanded him 
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to do; and, once more, as the risen Jesus was no more 
than the visible, the living fulfilment of prophecy, he, 
Paul, has in reality preached nothing else than what 
the prophets and Moses had preached before him. 
Jesus was appointed to suffer; Jesus was destined to 
rise again} 

This was too much for Festus. Scepticism is not 
content with not believing ; it dislikes belief in others; 
and it holds as folly every belief strongly expressed, 
“Paul,” exclaims he, “thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad.” What did he mean 
by this “much learning?” Was it mere irony? The 
Greek word signifies “thy extensive reading,” and 
seems rather to relate to the numerous prophetic 
quotations Paul had used in support of his assertions, 
In this case, there would be less irony toward Paul, 
but there would be more scorn for the book to which 
Paul had appealed. This interpretation agrees 
better with the apostle’s reply. He, indeed, begins by 
saying: “I am not mad;” but what he goes on to 
say is less a defence of himself than of the sacred 
volume, He appeals to the king; he calls upon him 
to give testimony, if not to Jesus Christ, at least to 
the Divine authority of the prophecies he has used 
to show that Jesus Christ was the Messiah. ‘King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that 
thou believest.” And this appeal, no less than what 
precedes, leads us to suppose that the countenance of 
the king was that of a man who resists, but who, never- 
theless, could not help being attentive and serious. 
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We attach some importance to this idea, inasmuch 
as we have no other means of determining the sense 
of his reply, respecting which there has always been 
much controversy. The difficulty lies in one of those 
familiar, yet indirect forms of expression which are 
not always clear to us. The common translation is: 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian ;” and 
many readers cling to this translation out of regard 
for the honour of Paul, whose eloquence had secured 
this homage from the king. But it is very unlikely 
that Agrippa, though impressed up to a certain point 
by the earnest words of the apostle, could have ven- 
tured to go quite so far, specially before Festus, who 
had first charged Paul with folly. Besides, if we 
press the words closely, we cannot find this meaning 
in them; on the contrary, we may find what has. 
hitherto been but vaguely sought. 

The Greek word “zo persuade,’ most commonly 
signifies “zo seek to persuade.” The preceding word 
“almost,” nearly always signifies “zz a Little time.” 
This being settled, let us remember how sudden 
Paul’s appeal was, and how earnestly he seemed to 
say: “If thou believest in the prophets, thou must 
believe in Jesus Christ—thou dost believe!” and then 
we have a very natural sense, something approaching 
to our common phrase: “You are going too fast,” or 
more common and colloquial still: “Not quite so. 
fast ;” It is, then, as though the king, in further 
development of his thought, had said: “Thou askest 
me if I believe the prophets. I do. But, to start 
from that point and demand that I shall become 
a Christian, or to conclude that I must necessarily 
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become one, if I am not almost one already, is to be 
too much in a hurry.” 

This interpretation, we think, best combines into 
one feeling the serious impression the king has 
received; his small desire, nevertheless, to become 
a Christian; and his perplexity, whether in respect to 
Paul, who has challenged him at least to declare 
himself an Israelite convinced; or, in respect to 
Festus, who has charged Paul with madness, and who 
understands Judaism no better than he does Chris- 
tianity. This interpretation, moreover, best explains 
Paul’s reply, which otherwise is far from being clear, 
and seems almost like a play upon words. The force 
of the reply now lies in Paul’s idea. The king has 
said: “Thou art going too fast.” Paul replies: 
“Whether quickly or slowly, it matters but little if only 
the thing be done; would to God, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, became such as 
Iam.” These last words are probably an allusion to 
what Festus had said respecting Paul’s madness ; 
but whether it be so or not, the whole is now clear, 
and, as we think, satisfactory. 

But Paul adds a word or two in which there is 
nothing obscure, and which admirably complete both 
the discourse and the scene. Would to God that 
ye were such as I am—exrcept these bonds ! ve Pheres 
nothing that leads us to suppose that this was a figure 
of speech; Paul really was, if not loaded with chains, 
at least bound by a chain, the custom being that 
every prisoner should bear this visible token of his 
captivity. We, therefore, cannot help seeing him, at 
these words, either looking down upon his chain, or 
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lifting it up and showing it to the king, to Bernice, to 
Festus. The apostle cannot prevent this look or this 
gesture from being a protest against the denial of 
justice, from which he has now suffered for two years ; 
yet, in its form, this protest is a sort of new sample 
of the faith on behalf of which he suffers. It is a 
prayer full of love, both for his judges and his 
enemies. 

Hence we find that the three principal persons rise 
under a favourable impression, “and they that sat 
with them :” “and when they were gone aside,” says 
the historian, “they talked between themselves, saying, 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 
Then said Agrippa unto Festus, this man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Cesar.”' But Festus did not go so far as to urge 
Paul to withdraw the appeal; he was probably 
pleased that, in strict legality, he was bound to send 
him to Rome. 
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I, 


E do not purpose to dwell long upon the 
voyage, which is narrated in the Acts 
with a precision which, in -many in- 
stances, scarcely admits of any further 
development. We shall confine our- 

selves merely to necessary explanations. 

Luke, who had come into Judea with the apostle, 
does not appear at all until the time of the departure. 

We have seen his name only in the salutations of two 
epistles, and we do not know whether he was con- 

tinually with the apostle; but the way in which he 

now reappears seems to show that he had not left 

Paul, or, at least, that he considered himself as per- 

manently attached to his person, “ It was deter- 
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mined,” he says, “that we should sail into Italy.”? 
The we, as we see immediately afterwards, included 
Aristarchus, who, in the Epistle to the Colossians, is 
called Paul’s “fellow-prisoner.” Those who think 
that the epistle was written from Rome, imagine 
that, literally, Aristarchus had been in prison with 
Paul, at least for some time; there is a tradition also 
that he was put to death with Paul. Ifthe epistle 
was written from Czsarea this interpretation fails ; 
according to the Acts, Aristarchus, evidently, is free; 
and it is freely that he takes his departure with Paul. 
But, even if the epistle were written from Rome, the 
words “fellow-prisoner,” do not necessarily imply a 
literal captivity. Just as Paul confers the honours of 
the apostleship on all who had laboured for the pro- 
gress of the gospel, by calling them his “ fellow- 
labourers,” so, in humble gratitude, he confers the 
honours of persecution upon all who have devoted 
themselves to him in his sufferings; and if Aristar- 
chus is called “my fellow-prisoner,” whilst Luke is 
simply styled “the beloved physician,” this difficulty, 
like so many more, may belong to details of which 
we are ignorant, and can by no means invalidate the 
conclusions which are drawn from a whole assemblage 
of facts. 

When the proper time had arrived, “they delivered 
Paul and certain other prisoners unto one named 
Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band;” that is, of the 
imperial band. This name, Augustus, is variously 
explained ; the general opinion, however, being that 
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it designated in each legion one of the ten cohorts of 
which it was composed. The centurion, with his 
prisoners, and a certain number of soldiers, em- 
barked in a merchant vessel, “meaning to sail by 
the coasts of Asza.” And here many translators and 
interpreters are in error. They have supposed that 
Asia Minor was meant; and, consequently, they have 
supposed that the ship was to direct her course towards 
the north, first of all coasting the whole of Syria, then 
all Asia Minor, and that the effect of the contrary 
winds was to make her pass below Cyprus, whereas she 
ought to have sailed above it. Now, in the Acts, 
Asia always means proconsular Asia, to the west of 
Asia Minor; moreover, it is very unlikely that, in 
order to convey prisoners to Rome, a vessel should 
have been chosen which was not going directly to the 
west. It is, then, towards Asca—proconsular Asia— 
that the vessel is to be directed; only, the voyage is 
begun by going up as far as Sidon, either to take in 
the whole, or complete the cargo. At Sidon, Julius, 
who “courteously entreated Paul, gave him liberty 
to go unto his friends to refresh himself” And now, 
they had to cross the Mediterranean, and, passing 
under Cyprus, make straight for Lycia. But the 
wind blew north-east, and hence it was necessary to 
«sail above Cyprus; and it was only by coasting Asia 
Minor, and crossing the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
that at last they reached Myra, a city of Lycia.' 

The ship belonged to Adramyttium, in Mysia, and 
‘probably was returning thither ; hence she was left at 


pe a 
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Myra, and another ship was taken,—“a ship of Alex- 
andria, sailing into Italy.” This wasavery large ship 
for those times, since, a little later on, we read that she 
contained no fewer than two hundred and seventy-six 
persons. 


Il. 


The winds continued contrary. It took several 
days to reach Cnidus, in Caria, without, however, 
being able to land there; then, instead of sailing 
from thence direct between Peloponesus and the 
island of Crete, the ship was driving southwards as 
far as Salmone, on the coast of Crete. It was not 
without difficulty that she was kept from drifting 
farther, and at last brought to anchor near Lasea. 
All this had consumed much time; the perilou 
season had come, for “the fast was now already 
past ;” and this fast (the Feast of Expiation) was 
held on the tenth day of the month Tisri, that is, 
towards the end of September. But “the haven was 
not commodious to winter in;” and “the more part 
advised to depart thence also, if by any means they 
might attain to Phenice, (to the south of the island), 
and there to winter.” But it was impossible to make 
these thirty or forty leagues so long as the north wind 
was blowing so strongly ; for it had already almost 
driven them upon the African coast. A light south 
wind arose. It was deemed expedient to sail; and 
they went westward, sailing “close by Crete.” “Soon, 
however,” says the historian, “there arose against it a 
tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon, And when 
the ship was caught, and could not bear up into the 
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wind, we let her drive. And running under a certain 
island which is called Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat” (which the ship drew behind her). 
This means that already they began to fear a ship- 
wreck, and to think about their means of safety. To 
keep the vessel together, they “ undergirded ” her, pro- 
bably with ropes; and as the wind, which went on 
increasing, made them fear “lest they should fall into 
the quicksands,” they “strake sail,’ and so were 
driven. These quicksands were the Great Syrta, to 
the west of Egypt. On the morrow, “being exceed- 
ingly tossed with a tempest, they lightened the ship” 
(of her cargo). “And the third day we cast out with 
our own hands the tackling of the ship” (probably 
everything that was moveable). 

The sky was so dark, that for several days “neither 
sun nor stars appeared,” so that it was impossible to 
tell in what direction the vessel was drifting. The 
sequel shows that, instead of going towards Africa, as 
they had feared, they had been taken directly west. 
But all hope of safety seemed at an end. Men forgot 
even the common wants of life, and took no food. 
Sailors, accustomed to the dangers of the sea; 
soldiers, familiar with the dangers of war,—all at 


length gave themselves up to their fate. One man, 


however, who was neither sailor nor soldier, and 
whose counsels might have appeared somewhat timid 
a few days before,—one man alone, we say, preserved 
all his calmness and courage. “Sirs,” he says, “ye 
should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed 
from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. 
And now I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for there 
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shall be no-loss of any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship.” It was thus the apostle spoke; and even 
though he had said nothing else, his calm assurance 
could hardly fail to dosome good. Men listen to one 
who promises life, even if he should speak at hap- 
hazard. But God had determined this issue. “For 
there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose 
I am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Cesar: and, lo, God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee.” Thus, it is 
not simply to save the prisoner that God saves those 
who have him in their keeping. God gzves them to 
him; he makes him, as it were, a present of their 
lives. How many times has God done this! How 
many lives has he not equally granted to the prayers 
of those whom he loves; lives, like these, saved from 
the sea or other external dangers; but specially, lives 
saved from those other storms which bring peril, not 
to the body, but to the soul! “Wherefore, sirs,” says 
the apostle, “be of good cheer: for I believe God, 
that it shall be even as it was told me.” 


NO 


It was now the fourteenth night, and the vessel was 
still driven up and down in the Adriatic sea. This 
does not mean that the ship had drifted as far as the 
gulf which now bears that name, for the name then 
applied to the whole space between Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, and Africa. In the midst of the darkness, it 
was ascertained, by certain indications, that land was 
near, and with it the chances both of safety and of 
death. “They sounded, and found it twenty fathoms: 
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and when they had gone a little farther, they sounded 
again, and found it fifteen fathoms.” It was abso- 
lutely necessary to stop the ship’s course. The sailors 
cast four anchors. They held fast, but they might 
give way at any moment; and all the passengers 
earnestly wished for the first gleams of day. Some 
of the sailors plotted to leave the ship, and, “under 
colour as though they would have cast anchors out of 
the foreship,” they began to lower the boat into the 
sea. Paul saw their design, and said to the centurion, 
“Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 
Cannot! But had he not declared that no one would 
be lost? Yes; but although the power of God is 
independent of all human concurrence, such concur- 
rence is often foreseen and determined by it. We 
urged this point when speaking of miracles, and we 
may do it universally. A sick man shall be healed, 
but by such and such a remedy; the crew shall be 
saved, but on condition that all means of safety be 
used. The sailors were, therefore, detained; and the 
centurion ordered the soldiers to “cut off the ropes of 
the boat, and let her fall off.” No flight was now 
possible; the boat was lost, and with it a precious 
means of safety. 

Paul now renewed his assurances, and said: “There 
© shall not a hair fall from the head of any of you.” 
But he also urged them to eat, lest their enfeebled 
strength should render them unequal to the great 
efforts they would probably have to make. “ This 
day,” says he, “is the fourteenth day that ye have 
tarried, and continued fasting, having taken nothing.” 
This, of course, does not imply a total abstinence, but 
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insufficient food, taken in great anxiety. Adding his 
example to his words, “he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of them all: and when he 
had broken it, he began to eat.” The offering of 
thanks was a universal custom; it is an error, there- 
fore, to suppose that the heathens who surrounded 
Paul were struck with the act. What dd surprise 
them, doubtless, was the tone, the depth of faith and 
confidence, the invocation of a God who was unknown 
to them, but whose existence, whose very presence, 
became, in a manner, visible to them through his 
brave servant. Moreover, nothing prevented the 
heathens from believing in one God the more, or 
from uniting, in their distress, in the prayer which 
Paul had addressed to him, or in the confidence in 
him which Paul so resolutely maintained. Hence 
the historian says, “ They were all of good cheer, and 
they also took some meat.” Then, as a last step, in 
view of the landing which would be attempted as 
soon as day dawned, “they lightened the ship, and 
cast out the wheat into the sea.” From these words 
it has been supposed that the ship carried a cargo of 
wheat. But if we remember that the ship had already 
been “lightened,” we seem forced to suppose that the 
wheat which was now thrown out was that which had 
been put on board as food. The Greek word, more- 
over, admits of being rendered “food,” in general. 
This view seems best to agree with the character 
of extremity which seems to be given to this action. 
When day dawned, it was found that they were 
near land, but it was a land which no one recognized. 
Hope sornewhat revived when they “discovered a 
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certain creek with a shore,” where the vessel might 
be stranded without too great peril. Therefore, 
“when they had taken up the anchors, they com- 
mitted themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder 
bands, and hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and 
made toward shore. And falling into a place where 
two seas met, they ran the ship aground; and the fore 
part stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but the 
hinder part was broken with the violence of the 
waves.” The decisive moment had now come, and 
every man must look to his own safety. But the 
soldiers had to watch over the prisoners; they could 
not try to save themselves by swimming, without 
failing in their duty, and the Roman discipline was 
inexorable. Placed in this dilemma between duty 
and death, they wished to kill the prisoners, so that 
they might the better save themselves. But the cen- 
turion, who was anxious to save Paul, took upon him- 
self the responsibility, in case any one of the prisoners 
should make his escape during the confusion. He 
ordered all who could swim, whether sailors, or soldiers, 
or prisoners, to cast themselves into the sea, and those 
who could not swim, to avail themselves of “boards 
or broken pieces of the ship,” which were drifting 
towards the shore. Paul’s promise was fulfilled, and 
all landed safe and sound. 

They found themselves in the island of Malta, and 
the spot where they were wrecked will probably 
always retain the name it has held for so many 
centuries, namely, St Paul’s Bay. A careful study 
of this bay has, it is true, created some doubts con- 
cerning the tradition which points it out as the place 

2B 
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of the shipwreck. One has sought in vain for a wide, 
sandy shore; whereas the rocks, almost everywhere, 
stretch out to the sea. But the historian only speaks 
of “a creek with a shore,” affording space enough in 
which the vessel might be stranded without being 
broken up, provided the vessel could be steered into 
it. Now, there is such a spot; and, moreover, at that 
time, it might have been more visible, since it is well 
known that the sea is constantly changing these 
coasts. Other difficulties also have been explained, 
and the common opinion now is that the tradition is 
true. 


IV. 


The islanders showed themselves full of kindness ; 
the name of darbarians, which the historian gives 
them, simply means that they were neither Greeks 
nor Latins. In fact, they were of Carthaginian de- 
scent; and they probably spake their ancient tongue, 
though mixed, perhaps, with Latin and Greek, since 
the island was on a great highway of trade. Never- 
theless, this word darbarzans has been quoted in sup- 
port of the curious theory which places the shipwreck 
in the Adriatic sea, at a distance of a hundred and 
fifty leagues to the north of Malta, ‘in a small island 
bearing a very similar name. But a few details, skil- 
fully used, cannot affect the whole sum of the contrary 
proof; notably, the constant apprehension lest they 
should be driven on to the African coast by a wind, 
which, contrary to all expectation, would, were the 
above theory correct, have driven the vessel into the 
midst of the Gulf of Venice. Moreover, this idea 
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comes from Venice, and it was first accredited by the 
Venetian national pride. 

To return; a great fire had been kindled. Paul 
had gathered some sticks, and, as he was placing 
them on the fire, he was bitten in the hand by a viper. 
To have just escaped from a shipwreck, and then, 
immediately after, to die from the bite of a serpent, 
seemed to these islanders, probably, also, to more than 
one Greek or Roman, as an indication that some great 
crime had been committed, which the Divine justice 
would not allow to go unpunished. But when they 
saw the apostle calmly shake off the viper into the 
fire, and that he felt no harm, these barbarians said 
“that he was a god.” 

God, the true God, who had honoured his servant 
by permitting him to experience, literally, the promise 
that the disciple of Christ would tread upon serpents 
and scorpions, unhurt, permitted him still further to 
glorify him by being the minister of his favours. 

In the same neighbourhood were the possessions of 
a Roman, named Publius. The father of Publius lay 
sick. “Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his 
hands on him, and healed him.” This cure was soon 
noised abroad; other sick folk came, and were also 
healed. Luke adds, that these “honoured us with 
many honours; and when we departed, they laded us 
with such things as were necessary.” We cannot help 
noticing what great credibility is given to the account 
by this perfect simplicity. He who tells us of these 
miraculous cures, is not simply a man who narrates 
what he has seen; he is a man who has just given us 
an account of a long voyage, and with so many 
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details, geographical and otherwise, as to prove to us 
that he is a careful observer and a faithful historian. 

They stayed three months at Malta. Then, in the 
early spring, they departed in another ship of Alex- 
andria. No incident occurred to mark this latter part 
of the voyage. They landed at Syracuse, where they 
stopped three days; and as this city is the first men- 
tioned, we have a further argument, if any were 
needed, against the notion that they had started, not 
from Malta, but from the Adriatic sea. From Syra- 
cuse, they coasted along to Rhegium (Reggio), and 
two days afterwards, they arrived at Puteoli. And 
now, at length, they went direct towards Rome. At 
Appii Forum—an ancient Volscian city—they met 
certain Christians who had come from Rome to meet 
the apostle; and a little farther, at the Three Taverns 
(a name which is still preserved), they met with more; 
“whom, when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage.” After two years of captivity at Czsarea, 
a long and arduous voyage, three months stay in 
Malta, with the prospect of a new imprisonment at 
Rome, we cannot wonder that the apostle’s energy, 
as well as his strength, was somewhat exhausted; and 
that he needed that which, next to the help of God, 
can best sustain us in great conflicts—sympathy 
and love. 


%. 
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1b 


. URROUNDED by this company of brethren, 
> Paul directed his steps towards Rome, going 
along the Appian way, the conquerors’ 
high-road. And what conqueror ever ob- 
tained victories, whose influence upon the 
world could be compared with that of Paul’s 
labours? What Roman, become great by his distant 
achievements, and welcomed back at the gates of 
Rome by the most ardent enthusiasm, ever dreamed 
of ruling Rome and the empire to the extent and in 
the way in which Paul was about to rule them? But 
the war, which had been begun by his Divine Master 
before him, was a war in which humility is true glory. 
Never had this soldier of Christ been so strong as 
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since he had become a prisoner; and the very event 
which was about to crown his triumphs, and to open 
before him the world’s history, as well as eternity and 
heaven, was itself a defeat, the last defeat, according 
to human ideas—death. 

In our notice of the Epistle to the Romans, we dis- 
cussed one of the difficulties raised by this last chapter 
of the Acts. On this point, we now confine ourselves 
to facts. 

As early as the third day after his arrival at Rome, 
“Paul called the chief of the Jews together,” for the 
purpose of conferring with them. He was anxious to 
ascertain their feelings towards him; and to assure 
them that, although he had appealed to the emperor, 
he had no intention of accusing the Jews, but was 
simply desirous to defend himself. His cause, more- 
over, he adds, was that of the Jewish nation, which 
was the depository of the Divine promises. “ Because 
that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this 
chain.” 

The Jews reply that they had received no “letters” 
adverse to him, but that they would be glad to know 
his opinions; for, say they, “As concerning this sect, 
we know that it is everywhere spoken against.” They 
appointed a day, and many came to him, to whom 
“he expounded the kingdom of God . . . from morn- 
ing till evening.” As usual, some believed, and some 
believed not. This forced the apostle to say to them, 
“Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet 
unto our fathers, saying, Go unto this people and say, 
Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not perceive: for the heart of 
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this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed; lest they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their hearts, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them.” And it was thus, 
by solemnly repeating at Rome what Jesus had said 
at Capernaum,! that he, in a manner, finally pro- 
nounces the condemnation of the Jews as a people, 
and the call of the Gentiles to be the new heirs of the 
promises. “Be it known unto you, therefore, that 
the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and 
that they will hear it.” 


jel 


Unfortunately, after having opened the vast sphere 
in which Paul’s zeal is to be exercised, and in which, 
at last, his blood must flow, the historian leaves us. 
It is clear, therefore, that the book is not complete. 
Was it ever completed? We can scarcely think so, 
inasmuch as we nowhere find any trace of the fact, 
and as the ancient authors who have, with the utmost 
confidence, given an account of Paul’s labours from 
this point, have never used the name of the writer of 
the Acts. Why, then, did he break off here? We 
cannot tell; but it seems unquestionable that, when 
he wrote these last lines, he can have had no intention 
of stopping there. Men do not thus close histories in 
which they have put their, whole heart, and to the 
composition of which, moreover, they have given 
much care. This, then, is what seems to us—we will 
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not say, probable, but certainly possible. Luke did, 
concerning Rome, what he had already done concern- 
ing Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Czesarea; he 
noted the duration of the sojourn, but he was almost 
entirely silent respecting the details of the apostle’s 
labours. This being admitted, two suppositions pre- 
sent themselves. Either, the historian wrote towards 
the end of the two years of which he speaks, and con- 
sequently had no more to say ; or else, he wrote later, 
being acquainted with the close of Paul’s life. In 
either case, it is scarcely possible that he had not the 
intention of pursuing his narrative; but either this 
intention was not realized, we know not why; or, 
possibly, though not probably, the close of the book 
was written and lost. 

What then, remains to us in order to complete 
Paul’s history? A few lines from Luke concerning 
the first two years; two epistles of Paul, written later 
on, but which give us nothing wherewith to fill up the 
interval; and, finally, in Nero’s history, a few dates 
and a féw suggestive facts. As to the traditions, we 
shall see that very little reliance can be put upon 
them. | 

The few lines of Luke sketch a vast field, whose 
breadth makes us all the more regret that we have so 
few materials with which to fill it up. When he tells 
us that Paul “dwelt two whole years” at Rome,— 
teaching “with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him,’—these expressions, which the historian has not 
used anywhere else, authorize our thinking that Paul 
was actually more free to exercise his ministry at 
Rome, than he had been in any other city; and this 
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testimony is that of a fellow-labourer, who had arrived 
at Rome with him. We, however, think that it is 
going too far to suppose, as some have done, that Paul 
was at liberty to take with him, wheresoever he 
pleased, the soldier who had him in charge, and who, 
according to custom, was bound to attach to his own 
arm the chain that was rivetted to the arm of the 
prisoner. All that the historian says is, that “Paul 
was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that 
kept him;”?! and a little farther on,” that he “dwelt 
two whole years in his own hired house, and received 
all that came in unto him.” Yet, it is probable that 
we should fall short of the real fact if we were to sup- 
pose that Paul was not allowed to leave his house. 
There is no doubt that this kind of captivity was re- 
gulated by rules of which we have no knowledge. 


III. 


Anyhow, knowing what we do of Paul's activity, 
and of the earnestness of his wish to see Rome and to 
preach the gospel there, we cannot but believe that 
he used, with the utmost zeal, the liberty which was 
granted him. Was this zeal exercised within a 
narrow, or, at least, an obscure circle ? Doubtless, it 
was more difficult to command public attention at 
Rome than at Ephesus or Corinth; yet Rome, as a 
great intellectual centre, as a city of philosophers, 
authors, and schools, could not long ignore the pre- 
sence of a man who set in motion so many ideas, and 
who did it so boldly and so eloquently. Paul, writing 
ee ee es ee 
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to the Philippians, salutes them in the name of the 
believers at Rome, and “chiefly of them that are of 
Cesar’s household.”! At the beginning of the epistle, 
he congratulates himself on the fact that his captivity 
was contributing to the progress of the gospel, inas- 
much, he says, that “ my bonds in Christ are manifest 
in all the palace, and in all other places.”? The 
words “in all the palace,” have sometimes been taken 
in what seems to us to be a too restricted sense. 
They have been thought to refer simply to the pre- 
torian guard, many of the soldiers of which must have 
had, at different times, the charge of the apostle; and 
it is, indeed, probable that many amongst them, in 
such close contact with him, must have been influ- 
enced by his teaching. But, as the pretorian guard 
was the zwperial guard, that is, the guard of the 
emperor, in his capacity as chief pretor, as military 
head of the empire,—the falace sometimes meant the 
imperial residence, and sometimes, what. might be 
called the mzltary residence—his surroundings as 
chief of the army. Also, the prefect of the palace was 
not simply the chief of the prezors, but the minister 
of war, or, more exactly still, in a purely military 
government, the prime minister, the principal person, 
next to the emperor. Yet, if by the pretorium we 
mean the falace, we do not wish thereby to exclude 
the pretors. They occupied a vast, permanent camp, 
outside the city; but a certain number came each day 
to mount guard at the palace, where they had barracks. 
Very probably a prison was attached to the barracks. 
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Now, at the time when the apostle speaks of the 
pretorium, he was no longer almost free, as he had 
been during the first two years; and although we 
cannot accurately state what change had taken place 
in his position, it is not unlikely that the preetorian 
prison was now the residence of the prisoner of the 
pretorians. Still, we do not depend upon this last 
hypothesis in order to see the agreement between the 
two statements Paul makes,—that the gospel was 
spread in the pretorium, and among those “of 
Ceesar’s houschold.” 


IV. 


Still further. The captain of the guard (prefect of 
the pretorium), to whom the centurion, on his arrival, 
had delivered up the prisoner, and who, from the 
very first day, granted him almost his liberty, was 
the wise Burrhus,—and here we touch what is pro- 
bably the most curious problem of this part of our 
history. 

If the apostle—which is extremely probable — 
entered into some close relation with Burrhus, it is 
scarcely likely that he did not become more or less 
acquainted with the friend of Burrhus, Seneca, whose 
writings are unquestionably the most Christian in all 
heathen antiquity. But why are they so? Three 
suppositions are possible. Either Seneca’s Chris- 
tianity is nothing other than Stoicism, modified and 
softened by a certain progress of humanity, and by 
certain melancholy or poetical tendencies peculiar to 
the author; or, the true Christianity had already so 
spread abroad as that a heathen writer could allow it 
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to influence his writings; or, finally, Seneca had 
become acquainted with St. Paul, and had, in some - 
measure, received his doctrine. In reality, these three 
hypotheses do not exclude each other. If Seneca, by 
himself, impressed upon Stoicism a tendency which 
brought it nearer to the Christian philosophy ; or if, 
before he knew Paul, he felt, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the influence of Christianity,—in both cases 
we have one reason the more why he should wish to 
know the apostle. The historian, Dion Cassius, re- 
ports that Seneca revised all his works during the 
latter years of his life. In this way might be ex- 
plained the Christian traces which it is thought are 
visible in what he had written before he could have 
known Paul; and also the noble thoughts which are 
frequently to be found in his writings, in the very 
midst of much that is inferior. He who wrote at first 
was a pagan; but the additions and modifications 
proceed from a changed man. 

As usual, tradition has laid hold of these possibili- 
ties, and has exaggerated them. Seneca has been 
made into a Christian. If his works, decidedly pagan, 
as they are in so many instances, had been lost, it is 
very probable that his name would have been handed 
down to posterity as that of a martyr and a saint. 

We must take care lest these exaggerations should 
send us into the other extreme. It is more difficult 
to suppose that Seneca never saw Paul than that he 
did ; and it is more easy to explain certain of the 
philosopher’s ideas and sentiments by his relations 
with Paul, than to treat them as mere coincidences. 

A well-known, yet somewhat mysterious letter of 
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Seneca, may also probably be best explained in this 
way. He tells his friend Lucillius of a change which 
has been wrought in him, as the result of certain 
studies ; a profound change, he says, and one which 
is to him the secret of a true happiness; then he 
adds, “I will send thee the books themselves, and to 
spare thee trouble, I will mark the passages which I 
admire.” It has been asked what these books can 
have been, which, though so remarkable and so power- 
ful, according to Seneca, were nevertheless unknown 
to Lucillius, notwithstanding that the two friends 
must have been well acquainted with the philosophi- 
cal publications of the time. Let it be observed that 
he does not speak of ove work, but of several, to which 
he attributes the same ideas and the same influence. 
Also, that he does not name the author, nor make 
even the slightest reference to him, which would be 
strange, if he had been an ordinary philosopher, but 
quite natural if he had been a Christian, or a Jew; a 
man, in fact, whose name and whose religion might 
have tended to create a prejudice against the books 
in the mind of Lucillius. 

Other hints might be obtained from the life of 
Seneca. The internal change, of which he speaks in 
his letter to Lucillius, shows itself in external mani- 
festations, and of this the details are given to us by 
Tacitus. Soon after the death of Burrhus, A.D. 64, 
Seneca requested Nero to take back again the wealth 
with which he had endowed him. He no longer 
wished that, according to the ancient custom, his 
clients should come each morning to salute him and 
to accompany him through the city. His table, 
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which had long been a sumptuous one, was now 
very frugal. He scarcely ever showed himself in 
public. Everything indicated a man who had re- 
solved on seeking peace and glory elsewhere than 
in the joys and distinctions of earth. Were it not 
for his letters to Lucillius, we might readily suppose 
that all this was nothing more than a revival of stoical 
austerity ; but in those letters he spoke of a change, 
a transformation, and these terms cannot apply to the 
mere practice of principles which he had long pro- 
fessed. Finally, although we cannot chronologically 
establish a detailed relation between Paul’s sojourn 
at Rome and the last phases of the philosopher's life, 
it is certain that the general coincidence is fairly 
established. 

Still, we must repeat that it seems to us impossible 
to make Seneca into a Christian, even a secret one. 
Neither the difficulties of his position nor the mildness 
of his character, can explain how, if he were a Chris- 
tian, he should never have openly said so, or even 
clearly hinted it. If his works contain many things 
which a Christian, even a St. Paul, might have written, 
they also contain many things which a Christian 
could not have written, or which he would not have 
allowed to stand; on the other hand, much is omitted 
which a Christian could not have passed over in 
silence: notoriously, the idea of redemption no- 
where appears. Seneca, therefore, remained faithful 
to the principle of Stoicism—a principle which, as we 
have already seen, is profoundly opposed to the 
Christian idea. He will have it that the strength of 
man is in himself, and perhaps we have in this the 
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true explanation of all indications, for and against. 
Consequently, we feel inclined to say: Seneca saw 
St. Paul, and was acquainted with Christianity ; but 
he borrowed from it only just so much as could be 
made to agree with his system ; he accepted it simply 
as a philosophy which was calculated to add to man’s 
power, helping man to draw increasingly upon his 
own resources, but simply and exclusively so. If his 
portraiture of the true philosopher! contains features 
in which it is impossible not to recognize Jesus Christ, 
—the whole is nevertheless the portrait of a Stoic; 
and we say yet once more, that, notwithstanding all 
that the Stoic and the Christian may have in common, 
a great gulf lies between them. Over this gulf, 
Seneca never leaped, although from his side of it he 
stretched out his hand towards Paul. 


V. 


But, if we are forced to relinquish our hope of 
arriving at any satisfactory conclusion respecting 
Seneca from all that precedes, we may nevertheless 
draw a general inference, namely, that there is room 
for considerable modification in what is commonly 
written and said as to the obscurity of the origin of 
Christianity at Rome. Not, surely, that there is 
need to show that Christianity very early obtained in 
the capital adherents among those who were in high 
station; still historic truth, if it exists, must not be 
set aside for the sake of the antithesis which is 
commonly established between the very humble 
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beginnings of Christianity, and its rapid ascent even 
unto the throne of the Czsars. A few words in the 
Acts, and a few words from an epistle, are scanty 
materials no doubt; but, such as they are, they tell 
us more than they are commonly made to say, for 
the sake of the antithesis on the one hand, and from 
the fear of exaggeration on the other. No; the 
work our apostle did at Rome was not so obscure as 
many think ; and if his glory, like that of the religion 
which he preached, and that of the Master whom he 
served, is by no means affected by any opinion we 
may have about it, this is no reason why this question 
in his history should not have detained our attention, 
for a few moments. One word, therefore, on a final 
objection. 

If, at so early a period, Christianity did actually 
reach persons so high in position as Seneca, how is it 
that Tacitus, who wrote many years later, represented 
the Christians as being a poor sect, and of their beliefs 
as evidently having no true idea of them ? 

The history of all religions is full of these singu- 
larities. Every dominant religion holds in scorn those 
that detach themselves from it; and the adherents of 
such a religion, though personally very little attached 
to its dogmas, become, on this ground, the echoes of 
its spirit and its antipathies. A few centuries hence, 
what may be thought of Protestants and Protes- 
tantism, if they are to be judged by what has been 
written concerning them; we will not say by certain 
Roman Catholic authors, who were necessarily hostile, 
but by many others? What ignorance they reveal both 
as to the origin and the doctrines of Protestantism! 
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What trifling, even on the part of men who were 
otherwise serious as historians and philosophers! We 
are surprised because Tacitus, in his Annals, and 
emperors, in their decrees, speak of the Christians as 
a mere handful of insignificant beings. But see how 
the French Protestants are spoken of in the royal 
edicts of the 16th century. Take, for instance, 
Henry 11: who would suspect that the persons whom 
he proscribes in contemptuous terms, reckoned in their 
ranks a portion of the highest nobility of the kingdom. 
And when a renowned orator of the 17th century 
represents the proscribed Protestantism as “ carrying 
its rage and its false gods into foreign lands,” is 
he much nearer the truth than Tacitus, when he 
knows not how to describe Christianity otherwise 
than as “that pernicious superstition ?” Moreover, 
Tacitus refutes himself. If, at one time, he speaks of 
Christians, as of an obscure sect, elsewhere, on the 
occasion of Pomponia Graccina,! he complains that 
this “superstition ” has invaded the highest ranks of 
the Roman patriciate. This invasion, therefore, may 
have begun during our apostle’s life. 


VI. 


Another question, though less interesting to us, is: 
Why was the apostle two years in Rome without any 
change in his condition, whether for good or ill? In 
fact we have no proof that his prosecution was carried 
on at all. The phrase used in the Acts seems even 
to indicate the contrary. Wecan hardly answer this 
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question in any other way than by asking some 
further questions. Was the delay caused through 
having to wait for persons from Judea, who were 
bound to sustain before the emperor the accusations 
which had been made before Felix and Festus? On 
the one hand, it has been affirmed that such a course 
would have been in accordance with the rules of 
Roman jurisprudence; but, on the other hand, it is 
objected, that the nature of the legal proceedings 
had now changed ; that when, at Czesarea, the appeal 
was made, there was no mention of any Jews leaving 
for Rome; that neither in the Acts, nor in Paul’s 
references to his trial, is there any mention of either 
the presence or the absence of accusers who had 
come from Judea: in short, that ever since the 
proceedings at Cesarea, this element seems to have 
totally disappeared. It is therefore possible that the 
inquiry may have been carried on by means of corres- 
pondence,—a process which would be _ necessarily 
slow; or, that it was suspended by one of those acts 
of neglect which are so common to absolute govern- 
ments ; or, again, that through some kindly influence 
used in Paul’s interest, the proceedings were delayed, 
step by step. We may possibly trace this influence 
in the partial liberty Paul enjoyed during the two 
years. It has also been asked, what might have been 
the part taken by the empress Poppea in what was 
done for or against Paul. A pagan by birth, but 
afterwards a Jewish proselyte, we learn from Josephus 
that the Jews often had occasion to praise her, in 
certain embroilments between them and king Agrippa. 
Did she also seek to please them by taking their part 
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against Paul? The termination of the two years 
seems to coincide with the period of her greatest 
favour, when her husband raised her almost to the 
rank ofa goddess. If, at this period, Paul was set at 
liberty, was it with her help, or in spite of her? If 
on the contrary, Paul passed from a partial into a 
complete captivity, may we not suppose that Poppea 
had some hand in it? 

We might multiply these inquiries; but they all 
necessarily end in the great problem we have now to 
consider. Was Paul set at liberty? Was it during 
a second captivity at Rome that he was sentenced to 
death, or was it during the continuation of the first ? 


CHAPTER PO Xl 
A Breat Problem. 


1. Was Paul twice imprisoned ?—Tradition is without real authority. 
—A necessary hypothesis.—Clement of Rome.—The Second Epistle 
to Timothy. 

ul. What the close of the Acts seems to indicate.—Impossible to 
give an authentic account of further years.—Impossible to believe that 
the Second Epistle to Timothy is posterior to the year 64. 


ie I. 


) VERY ancient tradition sets forth that Paul 

Be was set at liberty at the end of the two 
YA; ~years. It further states that he returned to 
the East, where he visited the churches; 
4 leaving Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus in 
:) Crete. Thence, whether he went through 
Rome or not, he made that journey in Spain, which, 
as we have seen, had long been his wish; and then, 
on his return from Spain, he was again arrested and 
imprisoned at Rome, where he was finally put to 
death. 

Such is the theory ;—we now give the reasons, both 
for and against. 

Carefully considered, all that there is in support of 
the theory is the affirmation in the tradition, and 
certain hints, chronological or otherwise, which are 
not sufficiently clear to amount to positive proof. 
We have already seen that the Epistle to Titus, and 
the first to Timothy, both of which seem so clearly 
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to indicate a fresh journey in the East, may find their 
places in an anterior period. There is nothing to 
support the journey into Spain beyond the wish 
expressed by the apostle, a wish which by no means 
proves its fulfilment. A few words from Clement of 
Rome, in his epistle to the Corinthians, have long 
been held to be a formal mention which, as coming 
from the pen of a contemporary and a fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul, would, in fact, suffice to close all discussion. 
But the words themselves are open to discussion, and 
the entire passage is so vague and hyperbolical as to 
make it useless to press the details. Neither do we 
find anything positive in later writers, till the time 
when they began to receive the tradition without 
questioning its claims. Hence, this journey is given 
up by many who think they ought to maintain the 
hypothesis of a journey in the East as essential to the 
true understanding of the epistles. 

Now the only one that remains, concerning which 
we might still have to show that the difficulty does 
not exist, is the second to Timothy; that to the 
Philippians is out of the question, as it contains 
nothing that seems to be a reference to this journey. 

If, then, we take the Second Epistle te Timothy, we 
see how everything can be otherwise explained. 
When the apostle says} that he was “delivered out 
of the mouth of the lion,” the context does not lead 
us to explain the words by making them refer to his 
being set at liberty, but simply to the good effect 
produced by his first defence before the emperor’s 
tribunal. When he tells? of certain things which 
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were then occurring at Ephesus, there is nothing in 
the context that indicates that he had himself recently 
been in that city. When he requests Timothy! to 
bring to him the cloak and the parchments he had 
left at Troas, we are not forbidden to suppose that 
these things had been there for a long time, say 
since the journey mentioned in Acts xx; and even 
if for a longer period, it would only prove that, up to 
the present time, Paul had not had the opportunity 
of sending for the cloak and the parchments. When 
he says” that he had left Trophimus sick at Miletus, 
the Greek word may equally mean I have left and 
they have left. ‘Nith this latter meaning the diffitulty 
disappears; for then the passage would apply to 
Onesiphorus and Erastus leaving their sick fellow- 
traveller at Miletus; and this sense is much to be 
preferred, since “I have left” would indicate that 
Paul had very recently arrived from Rome, whereas 
the whole epistle shows that he was at Rome, and 
had been there long. 


Ie 


We may also appeal to the whole of the epistle 
against the idea of a previous discharge from captivity. 
That, in writing to Timothy, the apostle should give 
no account of the fact, would be natural enough, as 
we may suppose that Timothy had known it long, 
or even had been an eye-witness of it. But, that the 
epistle should contain no allusion to the subject, and 
that the situation it describes should agree so 
perfectly with all we learn from former epistles, 
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specially that to the Philippians, (which, according to 
this hypothesis, belongs to the first imprisonment), 
would be very surprising. And may we not at this 
point, revert again to the close of the’Acts?. If we 
cannot know what Luke was about to add when he 
laid down his pen, at least we may read again his 
last sentence, and ask whereunto it seems to lead. If, 
then, we read it again, and if we weigh well the words 
which Luke has multiplied in order to tell us how free 
Paul was during two years, we shall certainly feel 
that the sentence was about to be followed by a 
contrast; and that it could not have been written thus 
merely to introduce the mention of a still greater 
liberty, an acquittal by the emperor. In short, if we 
read it without at all knowing what is to follow, it is 
not an acquittal that we expect, but a more serious 
continuation of the imprisonment. 

It is objected that if Paul had been a prisoner at 
Rome in the year 64, he would certainly have 
perished in the persecution that followed the burning 
of Rome. But, first, is it certain that he did not 
perish at that time? The very tradition which fixes 
his death in or near the year 67, also makes him one 
of the victims of the persecution of the year 64; little 
care was taken to make both statements agree. 
Have other years been authentically filled up? If 
the later date has obtained most favour, it has done 
so in virtue of another tradition which sets forth that 
Paul and Peter suffered martyrdom together, but 
only after Peter had long resided in Rome. Yet, we 
are not absolutely compelled to maintain that Paul 
did perish during the persecution. He was imprisoned, 
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as we have previously observed, not as a Christian, 
but as a seditious person. Doubtless, he had given 
full proof of his Christianity during the first two 
years ; but if, subsequently, he was more rigorously 
imprisoned, he may have continued to be considered 
merely as a political prisoner. We adinit that all 
this is vague; but it devolves upon those who support 
the voyage and the second captivity, to show positive 
proofs, and we are not compelled to do more than 
point out that they give us none, 

Moreover, there is yet one objection which has 
been strangely overlooked, but which adds great 
probability to the older date. If Paul did survive 
the general persecution, how are we to explain or 
understand the fact that, in his last epistles, there 
should be not even the slightest allusion to that 
persecution? So many details respecting his own 
sufferings,—and yet not a word on the sufferings of 
so many besides! Hundreds, thousands, perished, 
and yet he speaks of his approaching death as of a 
new and unique fact! Is it conceivable that he, 
whom we have seen so earnest in praising and 
blessing not only those who suffered, but even those 
who simply laboured for the gospel, should have 
absolutely forgotten those whose tortures moved with 
compassion even Tacitus, the great reviler of Chris- 
tianity and of Christ ? This strange anomaly cannot 
have been well weighed. As long as it exists, it is 
of no avail to speak of the small difficulties which 
may arise from the denial of a second captivity. 
Even if the difficulties were much greater, the argu- 
ment would remain intact. 


CHAr TER, OX iit. 


Phe Epistle to the Philippians.—The 
Second Epistle ta Timothy, 


1, The Epistle to the Philippians.—Divers feelings of the apostle.— 
What funeral honours he seeks. 

1, He praises the Philippians.—Perfection.—Complete plan of the 
Christian life. —Paul’s troubles at Rome.—Ought he to desire death 2— 
Last counsels and wishes. 

111. The Second Epistle to Timothy.—Date, and circumstances.— 
Timothy probably at Ephesus. 

Iv. The last pages the apostle wrote.—The great end he has in view : 
to trace the ideal ministry. 

v. Courage and charity.—Charity a great power.—The word of God 
must triumph.—Paul humble to the last. 


1% 


» UT, after all, it is of little importance what 
\ may or may not be proved by this dis- 
cussion, One fact remains: Paul was a 
prisoner and a martyr for the gospel ; for, 
in whatever light the Romans may have 
considered his trial, we know him only as 
>the apostle and the martyr. If we are ignorant of 
the closing scene, and have no hope of ever being 
able to know it, have we not, by the side of a silent 
history, the word of Paul himself, increasing in 
familiarity just in proportion as the trial drew near 
to its fatal issue? We come, then, to his last two 
epistles, 
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The Epistle to the Philippians forms a sort of 
transition between the three from Cesarea and the 
last from Rome, which last is as: the testament of 
our apostle ; and if it were a fictitious history that 
we had in hand, we should say that the author had 
displayed an unusual skill in preparing the way for 
his climax. Butthe drama is real, and as to skill there 
isnone. Paul yields, in perfect simplicity, to all his 
impressions, even when they run the risk of appear- 
ing contradictory. He lets us distinctly see’ that his 
imprisonment will probably end in martyrdom ; and 
soon after,’ he is persuaded that the Philippians will 
see him again. Yet if we read on, we are convinced 
this was much less a conviction and a hope, than an 
indulgent pity for the sorrow of his friends. They 
long to believe that Paul will be restored to them ; 
let them believe it! But he soon brings them face 
to face with the reality. Only, let the way in which 
he does it be noticed. It is in its glorious and joyful 
aspect that he invites them to consider with him the 
terrible probability. He borrows from the ancient 
worship a figure which adds dignity and poetry to 
his position. The law required that, after the death 
of a sacrifice, a libation of wine should be poured 
round the altar. Paul says: “Yea, and if I be offered 
upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy 
and rejoice with you all.’* And thus, he is first a 
priest ; he offers to God, as an offering “of sweet 
savour,” the faith of all those whom he has led to 
the gospel, and specially that of his beloved Philip- 
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pians. But, by a swift turn of thought, whilst he sees 
himself as a priest, he also sees himself a victim ; 
the wine, which is to be poured out around the altar, 
will perhaps be his blood; not expiatory, like the 
blood of Christ, but, like the levitical wine, a libation, 
an acceptable offering to the Lord. He is ready ; 
he rejoices; he invites the Philippians to rejoice with 
him. “For the same cause also do ye joy, and 
rejoice with me.” These are the funeral rites he asks 
the Philippians to give him, should it come to their 
knowledge that in fact his blood had flowed as a last 
libation in the “sacrifice of their faith.” 

But we have already noticed this feature in our 
study of the relations which were established from 
the first between Paul and the Philippians, his first 
children in the faith in Europe. We, therefore, do 
not need to return to what there is in this epistle that 
is interesting and_ affecting as a portraiture of the 
apostle’s paternal sentiments ; and although, on this 
account, our analysis may be very imperfect, as the 
sentiments are everywhere blended with the ideas: 
the following is, in few words, what we find. 


II. 


The Philippian church had sent to Paul, through 
‘Epaphroditus, a sum of money to meet his needs. 
Paul, who had often refused gifts from other churches, 
accepted that of the Philippians. At Rome, Epaphro- 
ditus fell ill, and was even in danger of death ; but 
when he became convalescent, he wished to return to 
his friends, and he was made the bearer of the epistle. 

He had furnished the apostle with certain details 
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concerning the Philippian church, and these details 
were, for the most part, satisfactory. The apostle, 
therefore,! thanks God for the constancy they had 
shown “from the first day until now;” whilst, as 
respects the future, he is full of confidence in them. 
He indeed? adds the exhortation to “beware of evil 
workers,” and “of the concision,” that is, of those 
who taught that salvation must be sought in obser- 
vances, whereas the true circumcision, all spiritual 
as it is, seeks it in Christ; but he does not appear 
to believe that the Philippians had given any en- 
couragement to these doctrines, and he reckons on 
their resisting them, should it be attempted to intro- 
duce them. He does not quit the subject, however, 
without once more recapitulating his thought on the 
great struggle of his life. He had, says he, before he 
knew the gospel, as many reasons as any one else to 
“confide in the flesh,” that is, in justification by 
works ; but now, “for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus,” he considers all these things 
“but loss,’ for they prevented him from “winning 
Christ,” and from obtaining “the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.’ But does he flatter himself that 
he is in full possession. of this righteousness? By no 
means. He has not “already attained” unto per- 
fection, nor does he hope to reach it here. But he 
lives as though he could reach it, and as though he 
ought ; he leaves the things that are behind, and he 
reaches forth unto those things that are before. 
That which is before him, and from which his eye 
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never turns, is “the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

And thus, once more, we have traced before us the 
whole plan of the Christian life. Salvation,—bought 
and paid by Jesus Christ ; nevertheless, an obligation 
to labour as though it had still to be bought and 
paid; an obligation ever to advance in the glorious 
march towards perfection, towards heaven. This, 
adds the apostle, is what the Philippians will do, in 
imitation of the example he has sought to offer them 
in himself, and not after the example of certain men 
to whom this world is all, whereas “our conversation” 
(citizenship) “is in heaven.” Then we have -certain 
counsels, appropriate to the character and scope of 
the epistle. The Philippians are to rejoice in the 
Lord, to be moderate towards all men, to be free from 
anxiety, to pray always, and to be ever intent on 
whatsoever things are honest, pure, just, and lovely. 

It is in the midst, or rather, across all these things 
that Paul, in passing, throws out the hints that relate 
to himself andto hisimprisonment. We have noticed 
elsewhere what he says respecting the success of his 
preaching. “Many,” he adds, “waxing confident by 
my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word 
without fear.” It is true, indeed, that others are bold 
“Iso, but theirs is a spirit of “contention ;” and they 
seek “to add affliction” to his bonds, There has 
been much discussion as to who these men might 
have been. Paul says that he rejoices in the fact 
that Christ is preached by them, so that there can 
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be no question here of the false doctrines he condemns 
everywhere else. If, therefore,—what is very probable, 
—they were Judaizers, they must have been moderate 
in their views, less distanced from the apostle by 
their doctrines than by their sentiments ; and in this 
way, we can understand how Paul should have over- 
looked their jealousy through the satisfaction he had 
in witnessing their zeal. Still, it is none the less sad 
to think that Paul, even at Rome, and in bonds, should 
have had to contend with this stubborn hostility. 
Yet, he accepts this trial as tending to his own 
salvation, but he adds, “through your prayer, and 
the supply of the spirit of Jesus Christ ;” for he well 
knows that, without this help, the old man might rise 
again, and anger prevail. On the other hand, with 
this help, he will be “ashamed in nothing,” and he 
is well assured that “whether it be by life or by death,” 
Christ will be glorified. 

But now, is it by his life, or by his death, that he 
is to desire to glorify his Master? Christ is his life ; 
death, which will give him Christ, is his gain. But 
may he desire an immediate possession of this gain? 
Yes, if he considers but himself; no, if he thinks of 
those who still need his services. Let, then, the Philip- 
pians, in common with him, submit to the will of God. 
Whether they see him again or not, the important 
thing is that their conversation be as it becometh 
the Gospel of Christ, and that a common conflict, 
maintained by him at Rome, and by them at Philippi, 
should unite them to him, before God, by the most 
glorious and the most holy of all bonds.. As to him- 
self, that which will best perfect the joy he already 
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feels in being called to suffer for the gospel, will be the 
knowledge that they are united, meek, humble; 
humble as He was, who, though he could, without 
“‘robbery,” claim to be equal with God, nevertheless 
became obedient, even to the death of the cross, 
When Paul was with them, they gladly obeyed him ; 
now that he is absent, and they may never see him 
again, let them obey him the more, or rather, let them 
obey God, God alone, for he alone gives both “to will 
and to do.” Then, in the “day of Christ,” the apostle 
will be able to thank God that he “had not run in vain, 
nor laboured in vain.” But why should he be in doubt 
concerning them? In these gifts which their watchful 
charity had sent even unto Rome, the apostle, accus- 
tomed as he is to be content both with plenty and with 
poverty, sees more than mere alms destined to procure 
for him a relief with which he might dispense; he sees 
in them a manifestation of their faith, “an odour of a 
sweet smell,” a “sacrifice acceptable to God;” and 
God, he says, “according to his riches,” will liberally 
restore to them in spiritual gifts, what they have 
done for the prisoner at Rome. 


III. 


What length of time elapsed between this epistle 
,and the Second to Timothy? Some very grave 
researches on this point have resulted in very differ- 
ent conclusions. If we suppose a second imprison- 
ment, the interval may have been very long ; if not, 
though the interval must be shorter, it is not, never- 
theless, very short. When Paul announced to the 
Philippians that he was sending back Epaphroditus 
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to them, he also said that he would soon send them 
Timothy. And now that he writes to this latter, 
whilst he says nothing that indicates a separation of 
ancient date, he also says nothing about a more 
recent one. His expressed desire soon to see his 
disciple again, gives us no light on this point. If, on 
the one hand, it may be said that the strength of this 
desire supposes a long absence, on the other hand we 
may say that Paul’s love for Timothy, the weariness of 
imprisonment, the approach of the tragical end, every- 
thing, in fact, sufficiently explains this desire ; even if 
the separation had been very short. Letus, therefore, 
dismiss this question. Let us also leave the question 
as to the place to which the epistle to Timothy was 
sent. A few hints towards the close seem to point to 
Ephesus ; others, as well as the general scope of the 
whole, rather indicate that Timothy was on a visit to 
the churches of Asia Minor and Greece; and this 
would explain the visit announced to the Philippians. 
In fact, it is scarcely probable that this visit would be 
paid to them alone, since Paul had so recently heard 
concerning them. It is, then, a pastoral journey that 
Paul had directed Timothy to undertake; and it was 
in course of this journey that he received the epistle, 
possibly at Ephesus, where he may have stayed more 
than anywhere else, 


Wis 


We have, then, before us Paul’s last pages, at least 
the last which have been preserved; and what is 
certain is, that they could not better present to us the 
solemnity which we look for in the last words of every 
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man. Whether Paul survived yet some months, or 
whether he was immediately “offered” up; whether 
he saw Timothy again, or whether Timothy, not- 
withstanding the haste he made, did not see him alive, 
—this epistle is nevertheless the apostle’s testament, 
his last instructions to the church of Jesus Christ, 
as well as to his beloved disciple. In connexion with 
his first epistle to the Thessalonians, we said that we 
could not read the first lines that came from his pen, 
without emotion: how much more true this must be 
in connexion with the last! Hence the church has 
always contemplated this epistle with a special venera- 
tion. With an increased devoutness, we gather up the 
apostle’s exhortations ; and we feel that the blessings 
he invoked upon Timothy fall on our own souls. 

We have already taken from this epistle nearly all 
that concerns Timothy personally, his family, his 
education, his labours, his devotedness to the apostle, 
and the tender love with which Paul rewarded this 
devotedness. We leave all this aside, and just glance 
at the rest. 

What remains isa group of counsels on the pastoral 
ministry, such as a man who himself had faithfully 
practised them, might enforce when at the point 
of death. As to the matter of these counsels, we 
find here nothing more than in the first epistle to 
Timothy; but the form, the tone, certain expres- 
sions, certain details, everything, in fact, even if we 
put out of the account the passages in which the 
apostle speaks of his approaching death, indicates a 
soul which has arrived at the very threshold of 
eternity. As he goes along, he still gives his disciple 
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some special directions ; but he evidently has a higher 
aim. He wants to remind Timothy of the great 
principles which ought to direct his life ; he wants to 
leave him surrounded, interpenetrated, with the holy 
and vivifying atmosphere which the Christian soldier 
ought freely to breathe. Doubtless, Timothy had 
long done so; it had been his happiness, as the 
apostle remarks, even from his infancy. But now, 
fiercer conflicts are at hand; the time draws nigh 
when Timothy will have to walk and fight alone. 
“Wherefore,” says the apostle, “I put thee in re- 
membrance that thou stir up the gift of God, which is 
in thee by the putting on of my hands.” The word 
which we render “stir up,” involves the idea of fire 
whose activity is intensified, and from which light 
bursts forth; a fine image of the fire God kindles in 
the heart, and which, stirred by the breath of storms, 
revives, gives light, warms, and burns. “ For God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


ANG 

These last words are a sort of summary of all that 
Paul is about to say. 

And first: no timidity. Let not Timothy: be 
ashamed, either of the gospel which he is commis- 
sioned to preach; or of Paul, a prisoner, but: a 
prisoner for the gospel’s sake. Let him preach, 
therefore; let him be earnest “in season and out of 
season ;” let him reprove, rebuke, exhort. Cou- 
rageous at heart, let him also be brave outwardly, 
in the face of paganism and of all earthly powers. 
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“ Endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
Then, after a few words about war, in which he says, 
no one who engages “entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life ;’ and about the athletic games, in 
which no one “is crowned, except he strive lawfully,” 
he introduces a third figure. No one has a right to 
the fruits of the earth unless he has first toiled to 
obtain them. Dangers and sufferings,—this is the 
labour of an apostle. The vast field, the world, must 
be fertilized by his sweat and his blood. 

But by the side of all this courage, there must be 
charity. “The servant of the Lord must be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves.” There must 
also be a spirit of wisdom and moderation in all 
things. Let there be “no foolish and unlearned 
questions. The servant of the Lord must not strive.” 

Nor let him fear that this spirit of meekness, this 
wisdom, may weaken either his courage, or the 
“spirit of power” which the Lord has given him. 
The greater his charity and his moderation, so the 
more will men feel that, in him, they have to do with 
a persistent will, and an authority whose source is 
not in himself, but in God. Is not this the impres- 
sion Paul has produced upon Timothy for so many 

‘years past? Why has Timothy been so faithful and 
so submissive to him, being quite sure that, in obeying 
him, he was obeying God himself? Paul’s answer is: 
“Thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner of life, 
purpose (always the same), faith, long-suffering, 
charity, patience,” and he adds—as the crown of the 
whole, —“persecutions, afflictions.” All these things, 
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therefore,—all that God had granted unto him to be, 
to do, to suffer,—were the elements of his power; and 
if he glories, it is only after having said, again and 
again, that God alone was the author of that power, 
and that all the glory belongs to God. In this way, 
whosoever will be faithful like him, will also, like him, 
be strong and conquer, even in bonds: “TI suffer 
trouble as an evil doer, even unto bonds; but the 
word of God is not bound.” 

And herein is his consolation, his joy, his glory. 
The Divine word will conquer. It has conquered 
with him ; it will now conquer without him, for, says 
he, “the time of my departure is at hand.” But he 
has “fought the good fight,” and the death he is 
expecting can be nothing other to him than a 
triumph. Hence he does not hesitate to speak of the 
“crown” which is in reserve for him. He calls ita 
“crown of righteousness,” and we well know what these 
words, from his lips, mean. When Jesus crowns one 
of his own, he does but crown himself, since it is he 
who has been their strength and righteousness. If, 
for a moment, the apostle seems to award to himself 
this magnificent recompense, because of his labours 
as an apostle and his sufferings as a martyr, he 
immediately afterwards, and in much humility, shares 
it with all those who, whether apostles or not, whether 
called to great labours and sufferings, or not, shall 
have simply desired, waited for, doved the appearing 
of Christ,—that is, sighed for the day when they 
would be received into his bosom. The great apostle 
knows nothing higher or better than the happiness 
and the glory of becoming, in heaven, a simple 
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member of the flock of which Jesus will be the 
shepherd. He well knows that here on earth, even 
to the end, he will need that mercy which he has 
preached to others, and that Divine assistance without 
which every man relapses into the bondage of sin. 
“The Lord,” he says, “shall deliver me from every 
evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom: to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” This is the last sentiment of the epistle, for 
the words which follow are only salutations exchanged 
between certain brethren. So the words we have just 
quoted are the last Paul bequeathed to the world. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Paul's eath,_—Estimate of his hife. 


1. The death of Paul.—No well-authenticated particulars.—Is this 
really matter for regret ?—That which gives worth to his death is his 
life. —The death of Christ ; the death of Paul. 

ut. No wish to indulge in panegyrics.—To the gospel, to Jesus 
Christ, to God, must be all the glory.—Paul almost always in conflict. 
—It was necessary ; it is often so now. 

I. His theology, a living doctrine.—The last appeal on every 
question is to his heart.—His life the abiding commentary on his 
teaching. —What God has made him to us. 
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oe "HESE words, unfortunately, are also the last 
x’. of his history; and when we have repeated 
them we must close. Even tradition is 
be@o>, silent concerning the circumstances of 
Gee his death. Tradition states that he was 
che beheaded (likely enough, seeing he was a 
Roman citizen), and that the execution 
took place outside the city, on the Ostian road. But 
of his last days, his last hours, his last words—things 
we specially wish to know—we have nothing; and if 
we remember how uncertain is even the time of his 
death, we may truly say that Paul disappears as soon 
as his work is done. 
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But are we really entitled to regret this? It is, no 
doubt, impossible not to regret that neither Luke, 
nor Timothy, nor so many others, who certainly 
knew the particulars of Paul’s death, should not have 
handed down to us the account of them. We cannot 
help wishing, however sad the scene may have been, 
to know all about it; and we feel that Paul’s death 
must have been worthy of his life, and worthy of the 
last sentiments we have from his pen. But, on the 
other hand, since such is our conviction, why should 
we want anything more? 

There is always, indeed, somewhat of carnality 
in considering suffering and death as having, in 
themselves, more value than any other manifesta- 
tions of courage and devotedness, On the con- 
trary, these forms, though the most striking, are 
often the most easy. Let only a certain excitement 
be produced, and it may be more easy for us to suffer 
or to die than to continue devoted to a persevering, 
obscure, or unrequited toil. For instance, adhering 
to the train of ideas from which Paul borrowed his 
noble figure of a “good fight,” it is certain that mili- 
tary courage is not a difficult thing: the proof being 
the very small number of men who are absolutely 
wanting of it. 

Do. we apply this to Paul? By no means; we 
simply say that what gave merit to his death was 
his life, and that, since we are acquainted with his 
life, we know quite enough. When devotedness 
in death is only the natural result of devotedness 
under all other circumstances; when it is added, not 
once for all, at the end; and when, from the very first 
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steps of a man’s career, the sacrifice is consummated, 
silently and joyfully, day by day, then everything 
holds together in perfect harmony. The most humble 
labours, even when secure against all actual danger, 
mirror great sufferings, and borrow their splendour ; 
whilst great sufferings borrow from humble labours 
that simplicity which is their most marked feature, 
and which is, even in the opinion of men, their 
greatest worth. Here we have the unity of Paul’s 
life; and here we see how his life is a prophecy of his 
death,—such, that we are comforted, although we are 
ignorant of its details. 

Besides, God may have had a design in permit- 
ting Paul’s death to be enveloped in obscurity ; 
and that an event which happened at Rome, and 
which must have painfully affected so many cities 
which had been evangelized by the apostle, should 
leave behind it scarcely a trace. It was necessary 
that the world should know even the least particulars 
of the death of Christ, for that death was the world’s 
salvation ; but the apostle’s death, great as he was by 
his faith, by his zeal, by everything the Lord had 
enabled him to do, was the death of a mere man, a 
martyr, as so many others were about to be, and as 
Stephen had been before him, whose blood had 
stained his hands, and prepared the way for the 
transformation of his soul. God, therefore, may not 
have wished that the spectacle of Paul’s death, by 
being added to the great recollections of his life, 
should direct towards man the attention which is 
entirely due to the important teachings which had 
come from his lips, and specially to that other death 
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which must ever remain the great central fact of 
human history, just as it was the central point of 
Paul’s preaching. 

What he wrote to the Corinthians, many years 
before his death, “Was Paul crucified for you ?” 
he would repeat, no less energetically, to-day. His 
life, as a whole, in spite of so many gaps, is well 
known in all that really belongs to the history of his 
preaching and to his epistles; and our business has 
been to study both the man and the apostle in 
parallel lines. 


Ile 


Shall we:now, in closing, briefly recapitulate the 
whole? What we might have to say here, we have 
===said as we went along; and, if we have succeeded in 
expressing our thought, our readers will form the con- 
clusion for themselves. 

We have neither wished to panegyrize St. Paul, nor 
have we done it. When, occasionally, we have praised 
or admired him, we have not done so in any other 
spirit than that in which he himself always spoke of 
himself, of his labours, his zeal, his sufferings, and 
the crown he hoped to receive. If, besides being a 
preacher of the gospel, he was also a great Christian, 

«he could not be so but to the glory of the gospel, 
reflected in his life. If, as an ambassador of Christ, 
he showed in his august mission a wonderful zeal and 
courage, it was because Jesus, his Master, was in him, 
lived in him. It is, therefore, the gospel, it is Jesus, 
whom we have sought, found, praised, admired, in his 
apostle; it is Jesus who will be sought, and, we 
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venture to hope, will be found, by those who will read 
these pages, written as they have been in simplicity, 
in prayerfulness, and in love. 

Shall we regret that Paul was so often led, in his 
preaching and in his epistles, to present Christian truth 
in a polemic form? We can well understand that some 
souls should find more charm in exploring with St. 
John the heights of Christian thought, forgetting all 
disputes and struggles, and contemplating the truth 
God has revealed, face to face ; moreover, even after 
we have keenly appreciated the ardour of Paul, we 
love to repose, with John, in those regions in which 
truth shines with a calmer light, and in which charity 
seems to have no more to do with forbearing and for- 
giving, but only with loving. Let us for all that, 
however, beware of supposing, either that St. Paul 
did not thoroughly understand the mission of the 
preacher of the gospel, or that the work assigned to 
him was less beautiful and less holy than that of his 
colleague. 

This Christianity of Paul, more active than con- 
templative, was wanted in apostolic times; it was 
wanted later on, in all times of great crises; and 
it will always be wanted; it is from Paul, more 
immediately, that have proceeded the missionaries, 
the martyrs, the doers of great deeds, in a word, the 
heroes of the good fight, under whatever form it may 
be waged. 

Do we, thereby, lower the other apostles? Specially, 
do we take anything from him who bore, among all 
others, the name of deloved disciple, and whose words 
are so dear to our souls? No; we merely note that 
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the common Master had not called a Paul and a John 
to labour in the same way, and that he had not given 
them both the same gifts, or exactly in the same 
degree. 

But the work is none the less one; one in itself, one 
for us, so that we may repeat, with Paul, “A// are yours, 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,” or John, would 
we add, as Paul would certainly have done had there 
been at Corinth a party calling itself by John’s 
name. ' 

Yes; in the history of the preaching of the gospel, ad/ 
is ours; what remains to us of the apostles, living as 
it does in their writings, is a// ours; everything in 
them is ours, if we serve the same Master, and if we 
belong to Him as they did. 


Til, 


The theology of St. Paul, which has been made so 
dry by many persons, has presented itself to us as a 
living doctrine, closely blended with all his powers 
and with all his heart. Everywhere, a deep feeling 
throbs under his ideas; and everywhere, with the 
feeling, there is the idea, positive, clear, and logical. 
In expounding him, we have never had to develope 
the faith of the head at the expense of the faith of 
the heart, nor the faith of the heart at the expense of 
the faith of the head. He understood that they are 
but one; he had not even to learn this, so naturally 
indeed was the harmony of the two established in 
his mind even from the very first day of his 
Christian life. 

We might even say that this change was not so 
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much one of the fruits of his conversion, as the 
conversion itself. 

As a Jew, he saw in religion nothing more than 
a system, a system to be accepted, a system to be 
imposed, even to the extent of prison and death. 
As a Christian, religion, in his view, is still a 
system; but a system which is neither complete 
nor true, except as it transforms and regenerates 
the heart as well as the mind. This is why all the 
questions he touches, even when he begins by es- 
tablishing them on the ground of reason, and when 
he has subjected them to the strictest analysis, are 
finally resolved by his heart. Even when, sometimes 
his logic leads him to the brink of unfathomable dark- 
ness, he nevertheless rises from.thence into the higher 
regions, where all is light, because all is love. Some- 
times, only a word is needed to do this, and this 
word transports us thither with him; at other times, 
he rises by degrees, but with a steady, firm, sure 
flight, as though he would allow us time to reach him, 
and almost to go beyond him. He finds all ways 
available to lead us to that invisible temple where 
the cross rises in the midst of the praises of the elect ; 
and the unity of his Christianity, already so marked 
in the various processes of his thought, is still more 
so because of the feelings of humility, gratitude, faith, 
and love, in which he resolves every demonstration 
and every doctrine. It is impossible for him not to 
gather the living fruits Christianity bears under his 
hand; and he must stop, even in the midst: of his 
most rapid thinking, to praise the Lord for them. 

And thus are resolved, in his person and in his life, 
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the difficult questions which so many persons do not 
find solved in his writings. Nevertheless, they are 
so, at least as much as they can be here, and we 
trust we have proved it ; but to any who are not as 
thoroughly convinced of this as ourselves, we say: 
Study the man. 

In Paul are united all those elements which human 
_ logic is anxious to declare irreconcilable ; and just 
as that ancient philosopher who, when a sophist was 
denying motion, began to walk,—he walks right 
through our pitiful difficulties with the perfect ease 
of a soul that has solved them for itself, by life 
and love. This is what we have invariably wit- 
nessed. Contradictions, men may say; harmony, 
we say. Harmony in himself; harmony—and this is 
what we have specially tried to show—in the doc- 
trines, and not merely in himself. We repeat it, we 
have here somewhat more than a man who is ex- 
ceptionally wise, pious, and zealous. This fancied 
exception is the rule. What Christianity did for 
Paul, it may and it ought to do for every man; 
what it was in Paul, it was, and is, and ever will be, 
in the thought and in the heart of God. 

Nevertheless, God does not demand that such a 
man should be nothing to us. He himself, who said 
with deepest humility, “Who then is Paul ?” never- 
theless often exhorted his disciples on the ground 
of his love for them and of theirs for him. No! 
God does not wish that the man should disappear 
from our gaze, and that no link should unite us 


to the apostle. 
It is already a link to belong to the same Master, 
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and to the holy brotherhood of Christians in all 
ages; and how is it possible that this fraternity 
with so great a servant of God, should not be more 
precious, more holy, more. fertile than with any 
other ? 

May the God of St. Paul, the God of the apostolic 
church, He who in all ages has been the God equally 
of the humblest believers, as well as of the heroes: 
of the faith, bless and bind more closely together. 
all the links that are formed for his glory ! 
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My 
THE SUPERNATURAL. 


1. The great question of the day.—Party chiefs. —Their policy or their illusions. — 
God ; immortality ; the soul.—Sooner or later everything falls before Christianity.— 
The course of inquiry to be pursued. 1. Objections ought to be looked fairly in the 
face; we must not be afraid of mere words.—No yielding to anyone before asking 
for proofs.—The old system of apologetics. —The new.—Danger of imaginary refuta- 
tions. Return to testimony.—Would not and could not.—Professed discovery of 
strange wid media. 11. The philosophical discussion.—God could not will.—Pure 
pantheism.—God has not willed.—Rashness.—The honour of God.—Its abuse.—The 
argument transposed. Iv. The supernatural, the food of a vulgar piety.—The 
supernatural, the need of the noblest souls.—Light thrown on all the questions of 
this life and the life to come.—Rule of mind over matter.—If we doubt it, everything 
becomes doubtful.—Religion no longer possible.—Regrets ; sorrow.—Seek and ye 
shall find.—Storms and prayer. 


I. 


T is necessary, under present circumstances, that is, in 
the face of actual discussions rife amongst us, to adda 
few observations of a general character on the subject of 
this chapter. 

We have already observed that the line we trace between the 
natural and the supernatural is, commonly, arbitrary; yet, not 
a few of those who most insist on tracing it with distinctness, 
in reality respect it but little. Many there are who, whilst not 
openly attacking the supernatural manifestations of Divine 
power, nevertheless do not admit the natural and ordinary 
manifestations of that power. It is a question whether they 
preserve intact the idea of a personal and active God. It 
would seem that only the supernatural is in question, yet, if we 
look again, we shall see that what is really denied is the 
spiritual world, the soul, immortality, nay, God Himself. 
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It must be understood that we speak of the leaders in this 
new movement of thought. In the crowd that follow them, and 
even among the leaders of a second rank, we may find some 
exceptions. Many persons there are, who, whilst no longer 
believing in the supernatural, have yet not rejected the ideas of 
God, providence, the soul, or even, to a certain extent, the 
Gospel. Can this course be consistently held? Up toa cer- 
tain point it may, but not indefinitely. More than one apostacy 
has proved that they were right who maintained that in this 
way, neither Christianity, nor anything that can, in good faith, 
be called a religion, could long exist. We shall for the present, 
however, confine our attention to the leaders; and, as the first 
step, let us inquire a little more carefully what their system is. 

This is not a difficult task. Although the writers of whom 
we speak are generally somewhat reserved when they treat of 
Christ and Christianity, they all, nevertheless, speak with great 
frankness on other occasions. Take, for instance, an author 
whose name we find it impossible to suppress, in spite of our 
determination to avoid all personality in this discussion. How 
many persons believe that Renan, whilst attacking the Christian 
supernaturalism, has still maintained his respect for the founda- 
tions of natural religion, and even, in some respects, Christianity 
itself! How many have read with emotion certain pages of 
his, full of a spiritualism so lofty and pure, that with very little 
alteration we might change them into pages of Christian senti- 

,ment! We do not say that this is mere policy; we want to 
believe as long as we can that in these pages we have the feel- 
ings of the poet; reflections, perhaps, of ideas that are still 
sincere, and of recollections which the author would not 
willingly let die. But we cannot forget what, in other of his 
writings, he has said, clearly, formally, and boldly. What we 
say, therefore, to those who allow themselves to be captivated by 
a few of his eloquent pages is this :—Renan addresses you as 
though he believed in God; he does not believe in God ; he is 
a pantheist. He speaks as though he believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul; on the contrary, he has declared that the 
only immortality he believes in is the place man holds after 

‘ death in the memories of his fellow-men. He seems to believe 
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in the soul; but his elegant and ornate materialism is as 
complete as that which is most obtrusive and bare. Once more, 
then, we repeat that to suppose him to be nothing more than 
the adversary of historical Christianity is to be ignorant of his 
real thought, aye, even to be wilfully ignorant of it, since he 
has expressed it so clearly elsewhere. 

It will be observed that we do not say that such is the end to 
which his denial of Christian supernaturalism has inevitably 
led him. What we do say is, that such is, in reality, the man 
whose name, for some years past, has been first in the list of 
those who have attacked the Christian supernaturalism. We 
state the fact ; but the fact may have been produced by various 
processes, according to the peculiarities of each mind. Some- 
times it is Christianity that has fallen first, and then, after it, the 
so-called natural religion, with the ideas of God, immortality, 
and the soul. Sometimes natural religion is carried away by a 
destructive philosophy, and then Christianity becomes impos- 
sible. This latter process is the more common one in our day. 
Men do not begin by attacking Christianity ; they aim their 
blows at the Christian superstructure only after they have 
destroyed the very foundations of all religion. As soon as God 
has been evaporated into abstractions, or petrified into matter ; 
as soon as He has been reduced to a mere word, it is clear that 
there is an end at once to all the doctrine which represented 
him as a Being who lives, who wills, who acts, and who hears 
prayer. And when the soul, like God, is reduced to nothing, or 
resolved into matter, it is impossible to retain aught of that. 
teaching which places the true end of human life beyond this 
world. 

We have here nothing to say, therefore, to those in whom the 
. denial of the Christian supernatural is but an episode of that 
work of destruction in which both God and the soul disappear. 
But to those who still retain some belief in God and in the soul; 
to those whose faith in Christianity, though shaken, perhaps 
overthrown, is nevertheless possible, because the elements of it 
still exist,—the following is the course we indicate. 


iy 
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II. 


The first thing to be done is to meet objections boldly, 
and to ascertain precisely their value and their tendency. If, 
sometimes, believers, in their anxiety to believe, have been 
satisfied with words, many also have become unbelievers in the 
same way ; and even, very frequently, because they have been 
afraid of certain words. Take such words as enlightenment, 
progress, the age; it is often quite enough that a man should 
utter them in order to solve a question, however small his 
moral and intellectual worth might be. But were it great, none 
the less do we say, “ Examine before you yield.” The advice 
seems strange, since it is precisely to freedom and scrutiny that 
the adversaries of the faith seem to invite us. Words again, 
alas! at least in many cases. Among those who have been 
taught to call themselves free-thinkers, how many are there who 
are really so? who have conscientiously used that liberty so 
much recommended to them, and who have not accepted nega- 
tions in the same way as they accuse us of having accepted 
our beliefs? Be free-thinkers, then, if you will, but be so in 
good earnest. You are urged to free yourselves from the 
influence of Christian tradition; free yourselves at the same 
time from unbelieving tradition and from the despotism of 
unbelief, and you will no longer see the philosophical impossi- 
bility of remaining free in the Christian tradition, or, if you 
have left it, of returning to it again. 

This question of the supernatural, so much debated in our 
day, disturbs and perplexes many troubled minds. To such 
we would offer the following advice. “Men,” it is said, “no 
longer believe in the supernatural.” Ask, who are they of 
whom this is true? If you deduct those who merely increase 
the number without giving weight to the opinion, and if, on the 
other side, you group together those whose reflections and 
studies have led them to remain believers or to become so 
again ; you will at least, by weight of authority, force the un- 
believing to admit that the question is not settled. At any rate, 
you will find here some help for yourselves. You no longer 
need to be terrified at the prospect of isolation in the midst of 
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the mankind of to-day. You may thus regain the calmness 
that is necessary to marshal your reasons, and the courage to 
speak them out freely. 

Further, you must not think it necessary to abandon all the 
old lines of argument, as is somewhat scornfully and impru- 
dently affirmed by some. If the apologetics of days gone by 
have sometimes failed in not being philosophical enough, those of 
our day have gone to the other extreme. For it is quite possible, 
when one has to deal with positive objections, such as those we 
have noted above, to give transcendent replies which rather 
seem to elude difficulties than to refute them. Doubtless every 
question has its transcendental side, and it is well that Chris- 
tianity should show itself able both to follow and to seek its 
adversaries in every region of human thought ; but let us not, 
on that account, neglect the more common ground, for it is 
oftenest here that scepticism makes its way. As we have 
before said, the objections do in reality remain the same. 
Voltaire no longer laughs, or at least he does not laugh openly, 
~ but he is still Voltaire. When, therefore, the New Testament is 
in question, let us not fear to start from the same point as our 
good old catechisms, with these two inseparable arguments :— 
“The apostles cannot have wished to deceive; the apostles 
could not be deceived.” Is it not, in short, against these two pro- 
positions that modern scepticism has concentrated all its science 
and all its skill? There is scarcely anything new beside the 
attempt to place the apostles in a middle position between 
falsehood and truth. ‘They believed,” it is said, “without be- 
lieving; they uttered falsehoods, without lying ; they created a 
sincerity of their own, or rather just such an oneas was wanted, 
in order that their modern historians might be able to reject 
their testimony, without, at the same time, seeming to despise 
them too much.” In reality, however, this is to scorn them 
exceedingly ; no one had ever before put them on so low a level 
either as respects their intellects or their consciences. It is 
thus that the fact is generally understood ; hence these two old 
arguments have remained as the true ground of the debate. 
Examine them fearlessly, therefore, with all the light that can be 
furnished by history, common sense. and the study of the human 
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heart. Live with the men who henceforth will increasingly 
be your best warrants for the evangelical facts. Their living 
evidence will complete that which you have already obtained 
from the record; and you will feel that you have been, as it were, 
the eye-witnesses of the facts you were urged to cast aside. 


Ill. 


Whilst we insist on the importance of the arguments from 
testimony, we have already declared our unwillingness to 
refuse discussion on philosophical ground. 

Of late this ground has been modified. It used to be easily 
conceded that God could have willed supernatural facts; all the 
objections were concentrated on the subsidiary question, “ Has 
God so willed them?” To-day, men go a step farther, and say, 
“God could not will supernatural facts. Himself immutable, 
the physical laws, which are simply the embodiments of his 
thought, are as immutable as he, and they impose upon him the 
obligation never to suspend them. Otherwise, he would contra- 
dict himself. In a word, the supernatural is impossible because 
God could not will it.” 

This lands us in pantheism ; and if those who reason after 
this fashion are not all pantheists, in strict logic they ought to 
be. Let us beware of these argumentations, which are based 
upon what God ought, or could, or could not do. They have 
been much abused in theology, and they are just as. much 
abused to-day inthe dialectics of unbelief. Yet in theology they 
had, at least, the merit of firmly maintaining the doctrine of a 
personal and free God, whereas in our modern systems they 
destroy or render nugatory the Divine action, and consequently 
God Himself. Hence we might now aptly repeat some of our 
observations as to the real meaning of certain tendencies and 
objections. In order to undermine the supernatural, God is 
made incarnate in Nature. To make sure that he has not 
willed any miracles, the possibility of his willing anything outside 
the domain of physical laws is taken away from him. These 
laws are no longer the free product of his sovereign will, they 
are that will itself, which exists and acts only through them and 
in them. After this it is vain to try to preserve for God an 
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existence, which shall be independent of that of the universe. 
The ideas of absorption and unity constantly present themselves 5 
and this unity is pantheism. Such is the conclusion to which 
we can force those who lay down as their basis that God could 
not will the supernatural. At this point the assailant of a 
supernatural revelation must follow one of two courses : either 
resolutely profess pantheism, or simply say: “God has not 
willed.” 

Adopting the latter alternative, the Divine liberty is affirmed, 
and God, who would be nothing unless he were free, remains. 
Let us, however, be cautious. Is it restoring to God his liberty 
if the condition is laid down that he shall not use it? Hence 
another element is hastily introduced, in the hope that it will 
save appearances. “It comports with the dignity of God,” so 
it is said, “never to interrupt the course of the laws to which 
he subjected his creation.” The dignity of God! We must 
mistrust this argument as well as the other. In theology it has 
been much abused; the dignity of God, the honour of God, 
has caused the shedding of streams of blood! Has philosophy 
a greater right to it? Does it know better than theology what 
comports with God’s dignity? Besides, the idea may easily be 
reversed. We may say, if we please, that the dignity of God 
is enhanced by the fact that he can, whenever he so wills, place 
himself above all the laws he has imposed upon creation ; that 
it is essential to the dignity of a supremely wise Being, that he 
should, whenever he pleases, either employ or create extra- 
ordinary means ; and that it adds dignity to a supremely good 
Being, to suppose that he is not bound to exist for ever under 
precisely the same forms. Is this reasoning just? We do not 
insist upon it,—but, at least, it proves as much for us as for 
our opponents. 

IV. 

If we may not affirm that the question as to the dignity 
of a Creator, a Being supremely wise and good, can be settled 
in the way we have proposed, at least there is one fact which 
is beyond dispute ; and it is that the question so put corresponds 
to one of the most real as well as noble wants of our religious 


nature. 
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The supernatural, we are told, can be nothing else but the 
aliment of a piety which is both vulgar and vulgarly exacting. 
No doubt there is some truth in this, as is proved by the 
many false miracles which have been either invented or 
accepted by a piety of that sort. Even those miracles which 
we proclaim to be true, have been often treated as though they 
were vulgar signs or ridiculous inventions. But where shall we 
find, over the whole field of religion, a single thing, however 
beautiful or great, which has not been lowered and dishonoured? 
What is said concerning miracles might have been said with 
respect to the highest doctrines, all of which, at certain times, 
and by certain persons, have been changed into sources of 
superstition. The abuse, therefore, proves nothing. Taken 
soundly and spiritually, as the affirmation of the Divine liberty 
and as the dominion of spirit over matter, the supernatural of the 
Gospels throws a valuable light upon all the questions of this 
life and the life to come. We must not deceive ourselves as to 
what this light is or promises to accomplish for us. At the 
outset, the supernatural was not a new or a higher revelation ; 
it does not make known to us, as it has sometimes been thought 
to do, the secrets of the invisible world ; it teaches us nothing 
about God which is not already in his Word. But this sove- 
reignty of spirit over matter, of the invisible over the visible, 
is that which is best calculated, on the one hand, to remind us 
of the fundamental law of our existence here below, and, on 
the other, to give, as it were, a tangible foundation to our hopes 
for the life beyond. For although this latter result is commonly 
held as flowing from the resurrection of Christ, which Paul calls 
the “earnest” of our own, it is no less clear, if we will but see, 
that it flows also from all those facts in which the Divine Spirit 
has shown itself in its freedom and its supreme authority. So 
long as we see in the world nothing but fixed and absolute laws, 
what guarantee have we that these laws will not consign us to 
an entire annihilation? We may sometimes, perhaps, by an 
effort of the imagination or the heart, persuade ourselves that 
this cannot be, and that God cannot have created us to destroy 
‘us at last ; but when the inexorable mechanism, which is always 
at work, shall have carried away or mutilated some element of 
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my earthly life, my health, my fortune, or some objects of 
my affection, who will save me from the distressing thought 
that what is thus indiscriminately taken away will also indis- 
criminately perish : the possessions of the soul, as well as those 
of earth; the soul itself, as well as its frail envelope? Such is 
the condition in which we are thrown by the rejection of the 
supernatural. 

This picture is not fancifully drawn, or darkened for the sake 
of the argument. If there is one fact which modern contro- 
versies have proved more clearly than any other, it is that, 
exclusively of faith in the supernatural, there is no longer any- 
thing that can be called fazth. We must not judge of this by 
those who, nourished in an atmosphere of faith, seem to retain, 
nay do, in a sense, retain the convictions and the piety it pro- 
duced, even whilst they deny its basis. This philosophy, which 
would be a religion, will never be so except in appearance, and 
even that only distantly. The rags with which it adorns itself do 
not and cannot belong to it. See, moreover, how they fall 
off! If some men, more radically religious, retain them 
with a firmer, a more pious hand; others, many others, let 
them go easily and without regret. Without regret! Not 
always: many an one groans over the pitiless logic which 
chains him to the things that are seen, and which dooms 
him to see nothing beyond; many an one laments the time 
when God spoke to him in those tones which, for so many 
ages, have instructed and comforted humanity. Alas, it is true 
that these regrets do not amount to proof. If Christianity be 
not the truth, in vain would we sigh as we saw it pass away ; 
we could no more restore life to it than we could, by our tears, 
raise the dead. But the prospect of the darkness which would 
succeed to its light, and of the terrible void which would be felt 
in the place it once occupied, ought to make us seek and gather 
and embrace, with increasing love, the striking tokens by which 
God has permitted us to recognize his work, his will, his purpose, 
and his mercy. It is written : “ Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, amd ye shall find ;” and if this be true of every kind of 
favour, why should it not be so with respect to this first anda 
fundamental grace—the confirmation of faith? Nor let any say 
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that we are arguing ina circle when we recommend prayer to 
those who hesitate and doubt. It is always possible to man to 
ask the help of God; and if the sailor needs not to be a very firm 
believer, in order to lift up his heart to God when he sees the 
approach of the threatening storm; why should the same 
aspiration be impossible to him who, uncertain and anxious, 
sails among the breakers of thought on that other ocean which 
may strand him in despair, or land him as a conqueror on 
the Rock of Ages ? 


B. 
THE EPISTLE £0 THE HEBREWS. 


1. Is it by Paul?—During four centuries, it was affirmed in the East, and denied 
in the West.—In the fifth century it was everywhere affirmed.—Difficulties, mu. But 
Paul may have had a hand _ in it.—Apollos.—Difficulties solved by his name. 111. An 
ingenious hypothesis.—Apollos may have written from Ephesus to the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Corinth.—Particulars in support of this. 


I, 


3|N considering the writings of St. Paul, it is necessary to 
speak of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Though its author- 
ship be doubtful, we must yet dwell upon it for a while. 
If it be not by Paul, it nevertheless belongs to his history, as 
-having been for a long period of time ascribed to him, 

The apostolicity and the canonicity of the Epistle are beyond 
question. In fact, the epistle is quoted by Clement of Rome. 
Clement was a disciple and companion of Paul. If he had 
named the author, or-if the author had named himself, all 
would be settled. 

But the name is not given.’ If, starting from this point, we 
question the Church, we find that during four centuries, Paul’s 
authorship is affirmed in the East, and denied in the West. It 
was not until the council of Carthage, A.D. 419, that the Western 
Church recognised that “the Epistles of Paul were fourteen in 


number,” and henceforward the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
SSS 
1 The title in the English Bibles is a late and unauthoritative addition. 
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assigned to him. But at the outset the defenders of this view 
had to contend against many difficulties. The principal one 
arose with great force from the style and forms of the epistle. 
In fact, it is difficult to recognize our apostle in them. Instead 
of the visible, though often powerless, efforts to restrain his 
impetuous thought, always ready to break the chain of his 
words, we find here sentences which are flowing, regular, and 
in which are wanting neither oratorical graces nor a perfect 
choice of expressions. Hence, it has never been seriously main- 
tained that the style was, that of Paul. Origen assigns the 
thoughts to the apostle, but the composition to one of his 
disciples. Clement of Alexandria thinks Paul wrote it, but in 
Hebrew, and that it was translated into Greek by Luke. 

There are, however, other difficulties than those of the style. 
If, in substance, the doctrine is that of Paul, we do not imagine 
him expounding it in this manner. For instance, can we suppose 
that, after having everywhere else insisted upon justification by 
faith, he can have contented himself now with assuming it 
everywhere, without formulating it at all, except in one passage 
(xi. 7), and even then only incidentally? Are we to suppose 
that, after having so often drawn the great contrast between law 
and grace, faith and works, he can now be content with merely 
maintaining the elements of the contrast, without reducing them 
again into form? Are we to believe that, after having hitherto 
linked the idea of the salvation of all nations with that of the 
salvation of the Jews, he should now contemplate only the 
latter: not, indeed, excluding the former, but also not mentioning 
it at all? We, therefore, appeal not simply to the other epistles, 
but, in a sense, to Paul himself. No, he was not the man thus 
to leave in the shade ideas which he makes so prominent 
everywhere else. 


Il. 


And yet, we confess, we could not, without regret, consent 
to deprive him of participation in a production whose pages 
might find, and very fitly, a place among his own. The style, 
indeed, could never fail to indicate a different hand ; but the 
ideas, sometimes as introductory, sometimes as correlative to 
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those of Paul ; the sentiments it expresses concerning piety, 
charity, faith, life, sometimes in a way that irresistibly reminds 
us of Paul, and, at other times, showing us variations which are 
not more marked than those we might find at different times in 
the same man;—all these might easily enter into his epistles. 
See, for instance, how easily the eleventh chapter might find a 
place in the epistle to the Romans. As a description of the 
faith of the godly men of the past dispensation, it would be a 
touching addition to what Paul teaches concerning the unity of 
the two covenants; whilst, as a description of Christian senti- 
ments, and of aspirations after the heavenly city, it would blend 
even more naturally still with the yearnings of Paul’s faith, and 
specially with that grand eighth chapter which we have 
analysed. 

The view which is now generally taken is, that the epistle is 
by Apollos. If we bear in mind what the Acts, and Paul him- 
self, tell us respecting this “eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures,” who, moreover, had been trained in the midst of 
the literary and philosophical pursuits of Alexandria ; who had 
been brought through Judaism tothe gospel ; who was naturally 
anxious to open the same way to others; who was fully 
approved of Paul, and yet who preached so differently that the 
Corinthians formed a party under his name,—if, we say, we 
bear in mind all this, both resemblances and differences will be 
easily explained. 

But the name of Apollos gives us the solution of still another 
problem. Towards the end of the epistle we find certain details 
which seem as though they could not relate to any but Paul. 
With so many indications which point to a different author, this 
fact might seem to raise the suspicion. of forgery. But, with 
Apollos, the difficulty vanishes: these details are seen to 
apply to him without any trouble. Thus, in ch. x. 34, we 
read : “ Ye had compassion of me in my bonds.” Who could 
have said this except Paul the prisoner? But amore authentic 
reading gives us Zrdsoners instead of onds; and then it is only 
a questicn of prisoners in general, an idea which agrees much 
better with the entire context. In ch. xiii. 24, “they of Italy” 
were held to be persons inhabiting Italy, and of whom the 
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writer was speaking from Rome. But the Greek is “ they who 
have come from Italy,” and thus the writer is placed out of that 
country. In ch. xiii. 19, “I beseech you the rather to do this, 
that I may be restored to you the sooner,” was held to apply to 
Paul in his captivity, although a little later on (ver. 23) the 
writer expresses himself as being free. In the same verse, the 
words “Timothy zs se¢ at liberty,” do not necessarily apply to 
imprisonment, but equally to the removal of any impediment by 
which Timothy had been prevented from travelling with the 
writer, There is, therefore, nothing here that Apollos could not 


have said. 


Ill. 


But to whom does he write? These personal details, and 
this anticipated visit, exclude the idea of an epistle zo the 
Hebrews, to the Jews in genexal,—a title which, though old, is 
nevertheless erroneous. It is to some Jews, and not to ad/ Jews, 
that the epistle is addressed. But where were these Jews? In 
what church? in what city? It is at this point that we meet 
with an ingenious hypothesis. 

Apollos is supposed to have written to the Jews at Corinth. 
He wrote from Ephesus at the time when, as we have seen, he 
was with Paul in that city. His epistle was sent at the same 
time as Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Whether true or not, this hypothesis seems to throw light on 
several points. Thus, Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 12) strongly urges 
Apollos to return to Corinth. Apollos returns, but later. 
Paul writes : Apollos will write also. But there is something 
more. In a parallel study of the two epistles, one finds, in 
many places, either some things that strikingly resemble one 
another, or some things which might easily be transferred 
from one epistle to another, just as if the two authors had 
divided their task. It is true that though Paul frequently 
mentions Apollos, he does not say that this latter intends to 
write ; on the other hand, Apollos does not name Paul. But 
what Apollos writes is a treatise, rather than a letter ; Paul 
could scarcely be ignorant of the fact that Apollos was engaged 
in this way, and his silence on the point may possibly be 
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explained by the fact that both productions were to be sent at 
the same time. In this case, his exhortationsto the Corinthians 
would apply both to the present and the past, and would mean 
that their duty was not to choose between the two epistles and 
the two writers, but to be on the side of him who is proclaimed 
in both writings equally. These two men of God have con- 
versed much together respecting the condition of the church 
at Corinth. Paul decides upon writing to the Corinthians 
concerning their divisions and their errors ; Apollos, with the 
full approbation of Paul, will expound to them what he had 
preached in their midst ; and he will show them what they had 
wrongly considered as being contrary to Paul’s teaching ; and the 
two epistles are to be a monument of their union, and a living 
exhortation to others to be united as they are on the rock 
which is Christ. In short, we do not affirm that this hypothesis 
explains everything ; but it does explain many things, and more 
than we have stated. Let us add,—not as a decisive argument 
in its favour, but at least as a reason for studying it attentively, 
—that it has the advantage of partially and indirectly restoring 
to Paul an epistle which had been so long attributed to him, 
and which so many Christians regretted they could not attribute 
to him altogether. 
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Law, the, and the Galatian church, 
202 ; and the Gospel, 303 

Lois and Eunice, 108 

Lucillius, 381 

Luke and Paul, 120, 138, 361, 371, 

Lydia, 124 

Lysias the chief captain, 308 

Lystra, 75, 107 


Macedonia, the cry from, 122 

Marriage, the Christian law of, 211, 

Meats offered to idols, 215 

Melita, or Malta, 369 

Miletus, Paul at, 292 

Miracles and the supernatural, 29, 
79, 415 


Narazite Vow, the, 192, 306 
Nero, 2, 353 


Paphos, 61, 

Pastoral Epistles, 242 

Paul and the martyrdom of Stephen, 
I, 173; and the founding of 
Christianity, 4; the name Saul, 
11, 63; Tarsus, 11, 52; Tent-mak- 
ing, II, 142; at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, 11 ; the persecutor, 17; 
Conversion, 19, 310; Paul and 
Peter, 37, 50; Retirement to 
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Arabia, 40; Paul and the other 
Apostles, 44; Law and grace, 
46; Danger at Damascus, 49 ; the 
Hellenists go about to slay him, 
52; at Antioch, 53, 78; First 
missionary journey, 60; Sergius 
Paulus and Bar-Jesus, 61 ; change 
of name, 63; John Mark, 64; 
persecution at Antioch in Pisidia, 
67 ; at Iconium, 70; Lystra, 75 ; 
Elders, 77; Controversies at An- 
tioch, 81 ; the Judaizers, 35 ; Sum 
of Paul’s theology, 103 ; Timothy, 
108; Circumcision, 111; Epa- 
phras, 113; Paul and the Gala- 
tians, 117 ; Paul’s peculiar Stoic- 
ism, 119; Paul and Luke, 120; 
Philippi, 122 ; Lydia, 124; the Py- 
thoness at Philippi, 125 ; ‘‘ Songs 
in the night,” 129; the Jailer, 
130; a Roman citizen, 134, 3123 
Thessalonica, 138; Berea, 146 ; 
Athens, 149; Platonists, Epi- 
cureans and Stoics, 152; ‘‘the 
offspring of God,” 165 ; the resur- 
rection, 167, 225; at Corinth, 170; 
Vision at Corinth, 173 ; Opposi- 
tion, 176; Paul and baptism, 178; 
Epistles to Thessalonians, 181 ; 
Paul and Apollos, 189 ; Advent, 
the Second, 182 ; at Ephesus, 192, 
234; the Nazarite vow at Cen- 
chrea and Jerusalem, 192, 306; 
Third missionary journey, 194; 
returns to Ephesus, 195; the 
Galatians, 200; marks of the 
Lord Jesus, 204; the parties in 
the Corinthian church, 204; the 
law of marriage, 211 ; speaking 
“‘by command” and “by per- 


mission,” 214; meats offered to 
idols, 216 ; attack on his apostle- 
Ships 20775 occ cits; 219 mene 
Exorcists, 234 ; Journey into 
Greece, 238; Epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus, 242; Third 
journey to Greece, 250; Second 
Epistle to Corinth, 250 ; Attacks 
on Paul at Corinth, 257; Suffer- 
ings of Paul, 258; ‘‘ caught up 
into Paradise,” 259; Epistle to 
the Romans, 262; Faith and 
works, 271 ; Sin and grace, 276; 
Election, 280; last journey to 
Jerusalem, 288; the Sabbath, 
289; Eutychus, 291; Miletus, 
292; at Jerusalem again, 302; 
Questions about customs, 303 ; 
tumult in the Temple, 307 ; plot 
against his life, 318; Felix and 
Paul at Czesarea, 320; Colosse 
and Ephesus, 328 ; Philemon and 
Onesimus, 345; Festus, Agrip- 
pa, Bernice, 351; Shipwreck, 361; 
Rome, 373; Paul and Seneca, 
379; the two years at Rome, 
385 ; Spain, 388 ; Second Epistle 
to Timothy, 389, 399 ; Epistle to 
Philippians, 394; Death and 
estimate ‘of his life, 406; the 
supernatural, 415 ; Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 424 


Peter and Paul, 37, 50, 64, 88; 
Peter at Antioch, 97 

Pharisees, 315 

Philemon, Epistle to, 345 

Philip the deacon, 45 

Philippi, 122 ; Epistle to, 394 

Phrygia, 113 
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Plato, the School of, 152 
Poppea, 386 

Preetorium, the, 378 

Preetors, 127, 144 
Predestination, 280 
“Prophets,” the, 57 
Proselytes, 65 

Pythoness of Philippi, the, 125 


Renan and the supernatural, 416 

Resurrection, the, 167, 225, 316 

Roman citizenship, 134, 312 

Romans, Epistle to, 262 

Rome, who founded the Church at? 
265; Journey of Paul to, 373 


Sabbath, the, and first day of the 
week, 288 

Sadducees, 315 

Seneca’s connection with Paul, 379, 
Seq. 

Sergius Paulus, 61 


Silas, 95, 106; at Corinth, 176 - 
Socrates, 150 

«* Songs in the night,” 129 
Stephen, martyrdom of, I, 14, 17 
Stoicism and the Gospel, 119, 155 
Strange gods, 159 

Supernatural, the, 29, 70, 415 


Tacitus, 381, 384, 392 

Tarsus, 10, 17, 52 

Tent-making, Paul and the trade of, 
II 

Thessalonica, 138 ; Epistles to, 18% 

Timotheus, 108, 145; at Corinth, 
176; First Epistle to, 242, 388 ; 
Second Epistle to, 389, 399 

Titus, Epistle to, 247, 251; made 
bishop of Crete, 388 

Tongues, the gift of, 220 

Troas, incident occurring at, 291 

Tyrannus, the school of, 199. 
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